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American Broadcasting Co 
RAYMOND SWING'S BROADCAST 


Friday, Septenber 7, 1945 


In Berlin, back in the early 1920's, I came upon something I thought the most 
irrational conduct I could well imagine. It was & mass meeting, held in the hall of 
the Philharmonic, to protest against the theory of relativity of Dr. Albert Einstein. 
The meeting was crowded, and, as I recall it, was addressed by at least one fairly 
reputable scientist. The purpose of the meeting, of course, was anti-semitic, and 
the intention was to disparge the scientific work which had already won world-wide 
notice and acclaim for Dr. Einstein. I simply could not understand how anyone in his 
right mind hoped to prove that the theory of relativity was wrong by declaiming 
against it in a mass meeting. 


As early as 1905, Dr. Einstein clearly stated that mass and energy are equiva- 
lent. He also stated that this equivalence might be found by the study of radio- 
active substances. He set down his formula, E equals mc, perhaps the most startling 
and far-reaching assertion of its kind ever made, For it says that energy is the 
equivalent of mass, multiplied by the square of the speed of light. To put this 
statement into numbers, and quoting the Smyth report, one kilogram of matter -- just 
over two pounds -- if converted into energy, would give 23,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of energy, or as mch as is generated in nearly two months by the entire electric 
power equipment of the United States. So scientists have been familiar with this 
concept for a long time. Some of them accepted it as probably true, but undemonstra- 
ble. Some dared to believe that one day atomic energy would be unlocked and give 
man the use of power beyond his most fantastic dreams, since he then could wield the 
basic power of the universe itself. 


I am not going into the history of the development of atomic research. I do 
wish it could be made simple and could be grasped by everyone. For unless the mind 
fathoms at least a little of the depths of meaning of man using atomic power, there 
can be no wise political action which makes that use safe and beneficial. 


HISTORY OF ATOMIC BOMB 


But tonight I am going to tell a little of the history of the development of 
the atomic bomb which has not been more than referred to in the government release 
on the project. 


Tt brings me once more to the name of Dr. Einstein. The mass meeting in the 
Philharmonic in Berlin had not affected the theory of relativity, but the organized 
bigotry behind it had led the great physicist and mthematician to go abroad, and 
finally to take up his home at Princeton. And there, on August 2, 1939, just a 
month before the outbreak of World War II, he wrote a remarkable letter. It is not 
as remarkable as that formula that E equals mc". But it is tho letter that approxi- 
mately led to the development of the atomic bomb and the demonstration of the valid- 
ity of tho formula. So it was a step to the expansion into another dimension of tho 
power available to the human race, 


This letter was addressed to "F,D. Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
White House, Washington." It starts with the sentence: "Some recent work by B. Fermi 
and L. Szilard, which has been communicated to me in menuscript, leads me to expect 
the element uranium may be turned into a new and important source of energy in the 
immediate future." 
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ALEXANDER SACHS VISITS ROOSEVELT 





It happens that this letter did not reach President Roosevelt until after the 
outbreak of war. It was not posted to him. It was taken to him, along with scienti- 
fic memoranda and data, by Alexander Sachs, of New York City. Mr. Sachs is one of 
the most brilliant of living economists. He also is a noted student of world 
affairs, and one of the most brilliant analysts of them. And he is a friend of Dr. 
Einstein. Both he and Dr. Einstein believed in August, 1939, that catastrophe hung 
over the human race, and that in the course of that catastrophe atomic energy would 
have a part. They felt they mst bring the latest news of atomic research to the 
knowledge of the President in the cause of national defense. 


Let me quote another passage from Dr. Einstein's letter to President Roosevelt. 
"In the course of the last four months it has been made probable,” he stated,’ 
through the work of Joliot in France, as well as Fermi and Szilard in America, that - 
it may become possible to set up a nuclear chain reaction in a large mass of uranium, 
by which vast amounts of power and large quantities of new radium-like elements 
would be generated. Now it appears almost certain that this would be achieved in the 
immediate future." Dr. Einstein went on: "This new phenomenon would also lead to the 
construction of bombs, and it is conceivable -- though much less certain -- that 
extremely powerful bombs of a new type may thus be constructed. A single bomb of 
this type, carried by boat and exploded in a port, might very well destroy the whole 
port, together with some of the surrounding territory. However, such bombs might 
very well prove to be too heavy for transportation by air." 


This was a few months after Hitler had seized Prague, and Dr, Einstein told the 
President that Hitler thoreupon had stopped the sale of uranium from the 
Czechoslovakian mines. This action, he suggested, was linked with the fact that the 
son of the German Secretary of State von Weizaecker was attached to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, where some of the American work on uranium was at that 
time being repeated. Dr. Einstein recommended that the President appoint someone on 
his behalf to keep government departments informed of developments, who also could 
give attention to obtaining a supply of uranium for the United States, and that 
experimental work in this country should be speeded up. 


With the material Mr. Sachs took took to President Roosevelt on October llth, 
1939, was a memorandum by the physicist Szilard, one of the men whose work at 
Columbia had. brought uranium research to the brink of culmination. His statement 
reported that investigations so far had been limited to chnin reactions based on the 
action of slow neutrons. "At present," he said, "it is an open question whether such 
a chain reaction can also be made to work with the fast neutrons which are not slowed 
down. There is reason to believe," he continued, "that if fast neutrons could be 
used, it would be easy to construct extromely dangerous bombs. The destructive power 
of these bombs can only be roughly estimated, but there is no doubt that it would go 
far beyond all military conceptions." I hardly need to interpolate that the fast 
reactions were made to work, which is the secret of the atomic bomb as it finally 
was used. 


BRIGGS COMMITTEE SET UP 


To his everlasting credit, President Roosevelt grasped fully what he was told, 
instructed his aide, General Watson, to act as liaison in the matter, and asked Dr, 
Iymen Briggs of the Bureau of Standards to constitute a committee of the armed 
Services, & committee on which Mr. Sechs served as representing the President. 
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There were tedious delays before the atomic project was to be turned over to 
the entirely new National Research Committee under Dr. Vannevar Bush, which brought 
the bomb to reality. Of the several physicists consulted, some were anything but 
sanguine of success. Dr, Hinstein and Professor Szilard were the ones most out- 
snokenly confident that results could be achieved. A preliminary experiment at 
Columbia had to be waited for. It was on a small scale, but it turned out astonish- 
ingly favorably, so the Briggs Committee was able to recommend further action. But, 
in the meantime, priceless months were dribbling away, and the Germans were working 
with all scientists available to them on uranium. 


Our Navy Department put up $6,000 to buy some materials. And another memoran- 
dum about atomic power by Professor Szilard spoke of the possibility of driving 
battleships with atomic engines. If only slow neutrons were utilized, a ton of 
uranium, he said, would equal 3,000 tons of oil; if the fast neutrons could be 
utilized, one ton of uranium would equal 300,000 tons of oil. A battleship with 
such a reserve of energy could stay away from fuel resources almost indefinitely. 


On March 7th, 1940, Dr. Einstein felt the need for greater haste. This was 
diiring the "Phoney War" period, with the invasion of the western democracies imminent. 
"Since the outbreak of the war," he wrote, "interest in uranium has intensified in 
Germany, I have now learned that research there is being carried out in great 
secrecy and that it has been extonded to another of the Kaiser Wilhelm institutes, 
the Institute of Physics." Dr. Einstein spoke of the need to keep scientists in the 
democracies from pubiishing their work on setting up a chain reaction in uranium. 
Dr. Szilard himself had writton up a method for setting up the chain reaction. 
Later the effort was mado to have the physicists in the democracies withhold their 
work from publication, so as to keep news of it from the Germans. The British 
agreod, but because one manuscript already had beon inadvertently published, the 
French balked. Later, of course, this resoarch became the top secret of all top 
secrets. 


PROJECT EXPANDS 


The war itself was to bring pressure on the project at this stage. By April 
e7th, after the invasion of Norway, the Briggs Committec was ready to recommend 
further action, as the doubtful Thomases among its mombors became mich less doubtful. 
On May 10th, the very day of the German invasion of Holland, Belgium and France, the 
four chief Columbia University scientists, Fermi, Szilard, Pogram and Urey, wore 
ready to plump up for a large-scale experiment, that would cost anything up to half 
a million dollars. 


And so it became clear that a bigger and better functioning organization was 
needed to take the place of the modest Briggs Committee. Mr. Sachs recommended his 
views to the President, and that was the genesis of the National Research Defense 
Committee under Vannevar Bush, which handled the $2,000,000,000 and produced the 
atomic bomb. Naturally what this committee accomplished is the main part of the 
story. But before this could be done there had to be a chain of actions, which in 
the field of governiftent can be as difficult to assure as in treating the atoms of 
uranium. Genius, friendship, and patriotism, and in the President, the intelligence 
to know what it all could mean, had to combine to get the most original of all 
government projects under way. 


To come back to that anti-Einstein mass meeting in Berlin, indirectly it served 
this country, fabulously, as did the tyranny in Germany and Italy, in bringing us 
the services of great scientists whose joint efforts produced the release of atomic 


energy. 
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| tended by 17 


from Chicago of a luncheon at- 
scientists who 
worked on creating the atomic 
bomb, and who expressed, in no 
uncertain terms, their indigna- 
tion at the "tragic use" made of 
the new- discovery, and the treat- 
ment they themselves have since 
been accorded. 


If anyone has a right to advise j 


on the use of atomic bomb and has 
the power to back such advice, it 
is the scientists who are respon- 


Sible for the greatest discovery in 


history. 

They know its potentialities, 
for infinite disaster or infinite 
good. They have power, because 
without them secrecy cannot in- 
definitely be kept; and, secondly, 
progress in this science is unlikely 
without them. 

At this stage, the pure theoreti- 
cian is still essential; atomic 
science still needs the Galileos 
and Einsteins. There are only a 
handful of men in the world, who 
really, basically, understand 
nuclear physics. 

One of them is Dr. Samuel Alli- 
son, head of the Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies at the University of 
Chicago, and one of the men in 
charge of the first atomic bomb 
experiment in New Mexico. Speak- 
ing for all 17 of his colleagues 
at the luncheon—they included 
two Nobel Prize winners, Harold 
C. Urey and Enrico Fermi—Dr. 
Allison said that all considered it 
à "great tragedy" that so impor- 
tant a discovery should be re- 
vealed under such circumstances; 
that they had hoped that by mere- 
ly demonstrating the bomb on an 
unoccupied island or in Japanese 
hoine waters, the war could have 
been ended. 

Dr. Allison vigorously criticised 
the dropping of the second bomb 
on Nagasaki, and he made a strong 
plea that further experimentation 
with atomic science be under- 
taken, with a view to putting it 
creatively to work for the welfare 
of mankind, suggesting “some city 
be created or taken over for the 
sole purpose of conducting these 
experiments on a life-size scale” 
—the experiment being to heat 
and operate an entire area by 


atomic energy. 
p > * 


Dr. Allison also protested a situ- 
ation in which the atomic scien- 
tists have become virtual prison- 
ers, at a time when they are 
“m- ing a desperate attempt to 
returi to free research .nd inves- 


‘tigation, as it was before the ex- 


periment began. . .. We have 
been virtually locked up ever 
since.” 

F> threatened that “if attempts 
are made to continue censorship 
and p-event free dissemination of 


XX th« colors of butterflies," he 
re. 'arked. 

He said that, among nuclear sci- 
entist: everywhere “there is no 
rea’ secret about the atomic bomb. 
Our only secret is the capacity of 
the bomb.” 

The 17 scientists in Chicago 
were not the first to utter a pro- 
test. On Aug. 22, Lise Meitner, 
remarkable woman scientists and 
exii. from Berlin, who played a 
decisive role in the whc'e de- 
velopment, wrote a short article, 
whici was cabled from Stock- 
holm, where she has done her 
work. 

She said, “When the original re- 
search began before the war noth- 
ing was farther from our minds 
than the utilization of this energy 
for the manufacture of bombs. 
When the theoretical possibility of 
suci. utilization was discovered, 
i, like any other responsible pere 
son, hoped that its practical reale 

ion would not be possible, 
+ « » The scientist is ever awe- 
struck at the discovery of the laws 
of nature, and to use these laws 
for the construction of weapons 
which might lead to the anni- 
hilaticn of mankind is blasphemy 
to him. May the first two atom 


"bombs to have been dropped also 


be the last ones. ,.. The energy 
liberated must find application to 
raise the prosperity of all nae 
tions.” . 

v a a 

A revolt of scientists is serious 
for political and military leaders. 
Science has always been interna- 
tional, except in times of actual 
warfare. Scientists are looking for 
natural truths, and these have no 
nationality. If a state wants to 
monopolize such scientific dis- 
coveries as that of uranium fission, 
it must first cut “ne international 
ties of science, and, second, abolish 
all constitutional freedoms for 
scientists, 

There may be those who think 
that is not too high a price for 
power—but they won't get or in- 
crease power that way. For the 
best scientists won’t work in 
Chains. The proof of that is that 
the greatest atomic scientists are 
in this country, because they love 
—and need—freedom. | 

Scientists should be encouraged 
to speak. They should be ene 
couraged to tell us, with complete 
candor, what the results are likely 
to be of dropping atomic bombs 
around on land and sea. And at 
least a fraction of the money spent 
to discover the bomb should im- 
mediately be invested to continue 
research into its creative possibil- 
ities. 

The task of the statesmen, or 
politicians, should be exclusively 


restricted to eliminating forever 
its use for war. 








Scientists Fear 
|Atom Bomb Race 
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Four Square Miles Leveled by the Atomic 


Bomb—People Reported Dying at Rate of 
100 a Day—Hate for Us Shown 





By W. H. LAWRENCE 
| By Wireless to THe New York Tres, 

HIROSHIMA, Japan, Sept. 3| Japanese announced that the 
(Delayed)—The atomic bomb still|death toll had passed 53,000, an 
is killing Japanese at a rate of 100|increase of 20,000 in the figure re- 
daily in flattened, rubble-strewn| ported Aug. 20 and last Saturday, 
Hiroshima, where the  secret|and it was predicted the final 
weapon harnessing the power of|count would exceed 80,000 dead. 
the universe itself as a destruc-| On Aug. 20, the latest date for 
tive agent was used for the first which Japanese official detailed 
time on Aug. 6. statistics are available, the casual- 

I was among the first few for-|ties were 33,000 dead, 30,000 miss- 
eigners to reach the site of this ing, 13,960 seriously wounded and 
historic bombing and walked for|43,500 listed as wounded “not so 











This is the world’s most dam-|considered serious enough for med- 
aged city, worse than Warsaw or|ical treatment in view of the great 
Stalingrad, which held the record|shortage of doctors to deal with 
in Europe. Fully four square miles, this disaster. & 
constituting 60 per cent of the Japanese doctors told us they 
city, are absolutely levelled and|were helpless to deal with burns 


the houses and buildings in thej|caused by the bomb's great flash 
rest of the city are irreparably 
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By the Associated Press, * : tf Atom Bomb Secret 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Secrecy 


| regarding the atomic. bomb will be 
only a temporary safeguard and 
may initiate a secret armament 
| race, 65 University of Chicago pro- 
fessors and scientists decided to- 
|| day, and sought to have President 
|'Truman obtain a mutual sharing 
of information among the United» 
| Nations to avert such a conclu- 


sion. 


In a petition addressed to the 
| President, the professors asserted 
| “the atomic bomb accentuates an 

already desperate need for world 
unification.” 


Atomic Bomb Secret 


: ni 

By the United Press. W Se 1 | 0 

LONDON, Sept. 10.—Great 
Britain took a firm stand today 
against any discussion of the 
future control of the atomic bomb 
at the Big Five Council of Foreign 
Ministers opening here tomorrow. 


Foreign Commissar V. M. Molo- 
tov of Russia arrived by plane to- 
day for the meeting of the Council 
established at Potsdam to set the 
course toward the final peace set- 
flements and maintain liaison 
among the United Nations goy- 
ernments. 


Mr. Molotov arranged a pre- 
eonference meeting with British 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin for 
tomorrow morning. Mr, Bevin 
was seeing Georges Bidault of 
France and Wang Shih Chieh of 
China later today. Secretary of 


beth in time for the first formal 


7 State James F., Byrnes was due at 
Won't Keep, U. S. Told Southampton on ine Queen griza- 
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By the Associated Press. | I o 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 10. — 
soldier-turned-lawmaker said to- 
day the secret of the atomic bomb 
should be passed on to the World 
Security Council to strengthen its 

hand in maintaining peace. 
Rep. John E, Lyle (D., Tex.), 
who was elected to Congress while 


session tomorrow. 

An official British spokesman 
revealed Britain's opposition to" 
taking up the future of the atomic ^ 
bomb at the conference. He ex- 
pressed surprise at a London Star 
dispatch saying that Russia, France 
and China would present a request 
to share the atomic secret when 
the council opened. 


fighting the Nazis, disagrees with 
Sen. Tom Connally (D., Tex.) on 
that matter.. Mr. Connally, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said Saturday he. 
thought the United States should 
retain the secret but provide the, 
security council with bombs and, 
an adequate air force. 

“We would be stupid to think we 
could keep this secret to our- 
selves,” Mr. Lyle said. “It is in- 
evitable that other nations will 


work out the answer. 
monopoly on scient: | 
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Visit to Hiroshima Proves It 


World's Most-Damaged City 


fered minor wounds that were not | 
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VIC | | in some ways more powerful. 1t|2,800-foot naval fighter plane strip,|and to talk with the city’s resi- 

VISIT TO HIROSHIM A appeared that most of the build-|into which Captain kan mati Sue ll ed. coe nb L^ 
ih ings of Nagasaki disintegrated,|an overwater approach, slamming|ted with the lieutenant from Sac- n 

SHOWS Y A : T leaving no rubble to mark the dam-|on the brakes almost as soon aS|ramento and Dr. Taira. Neither 

| ! aged area. Only in a few places|the wheels of the big bomber|was in Hiroshima at the time the "1 

| were piles of stone, steel, galva-|touched the ground. We stopped| bomb exploded but came to the i 

| | "j À nized iron and wood, typical of|barely fifty feet short of stone city to aid the relief work a few | | 

Continued From Page 1 bomb damage in any city. obstacles that would have wrecked|nours after the blast 

| PE va Mi Although our Japanese naval|our plane at the edge of the field.| Dr. Taira said aarin burns \ 

or with the other physical ailments |guides from Kure, who showed us| We were the first Americans in were the principal cause er death 

|eaused by the bomb. Some said through the city, told us without|this battered Japanese naval base and injury, He thought most of 

|they thought that all who had been emotion that the residents of Hiro-|and the surprised airfield staffithe peo le died within a fraction 

lin Hiroshima that day would die|Shima hated Americans, whom gaped at our big plane as it rolled) (5 s bend He compared the burns 

las a result of the bomb's lingering|they regarded as the cruelest peo-|to à stop. We explained our miS-| with those caused b th ru 

effects. ple in the world, this party of war sion to them and they found tWO| £ X-ray. H id MÒ b m re a n" 
They told us that persons who correspondents and photographers battered Ford automobiles that rebort HERE Tae + dE di v a Na 

had been only slightly injured on|attached to the United States Stra-|carried the reporters to „the Gad Dy ‘the comb would! Se 

the day of the blast lost 86 per cent |te8it Air Forces—the outfit that bombed-out granite headquarters eS. OY. re Who were not aha 

of their white blood corpuscles, de-|dropped the bomb—was able tojof the naval base some miles away, |" re EE T eh e Aa n ria f 

veloped temperatures of 104 de-|Walk at will through the streets Japanese officers served tea to hite blood. ; jos ia ike Bt 

lerees Fahrenheit, their hair began|Without being molested. the correspondents, who sat be-|W”! E Se MÈ pit es in the hu-| 

to drop out, they lost their appe- A. 22-year-old American-born neath the covered driveway of the man n y, hoe octor said he did 

tites, vomited blood and finally|Japanese naval lieutenant inter- building entrance while Col. Ches-|not think that a stay of a few 

died. preter, with whom I walked, ter W. Colothorp of the Far East|hours in the blasted city would at- | 
The bomb fell about 8:15 A. M. stopped persons on the streets for Air Force and Lieut. Col. John R. fect newcomers. i 
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clear" signal ending an air raid been in the city the day the bomb Force went inside to explain our for about two hours we were taken a 1 
to a modern undamaged building i 


lalert had been sounded, and many fell. A deaf old man, recognizing desires to the Japanese naval com- 
lof Hiroshima's residents were in|U$ 8$ Americans, came up and mander. 
the streets when the sky above|Shook hands with each of us and They were received by Vice Ad- paneled former board room of the 
lthem was lighted by a brilliant|Made the sign of the Cross to tell |miral Masao Kanazawa, five feet|Eastern Oriental Manufacturing 
flash that seared everything be-\U8 that he was a Christian. four inches tall, English-speaking Company, motorcycle manufactur- 
tow it. Through the interpreter he told us|former spokesman of the Japanese| ers, we were received by Vo ie 
Most of the deaths and destruc-\his fa-nily .had perished in the|Naval Ministry, whose first words Dazai, who controlled the "Thought: 
[tion occurred in a fraction of a|'8id. were: “It is all finished; it is|Police” in'the Hiroshima prefec- 
second, although fires smoldered| Our interpreter, who asked us] good!” vro MR nal P a e Sea co el 
for more than a day in the ruins|hot to insist that he give us.his| Smiling and joking, the admiral|similar to the Gestapo in Nazi Ger. 
of wooden and stone  houses|name, said that he was born in|spoke without apparent bitterness| many or the NKVD in the Soviet 
crumpled inward. Bodies of men,|Sacramento, Calif, and that his|of the sad fate of the Japanese bp iem 
women and children were thrown|father still lived in the United|Navy, pointing outside his window|  Dazai, who had returned to 
about the streets and the cries of|States. He came to Japan with his|to the anchorages where twisted Hiroshima from Tokyo forty id 
the terrified wounded filled the|mother about ten years ago and|Wrecked battleships, aircraft car- utes before the bomb exploded, pro- 
| asp: lives in Kure, battered Japanese riers and cruisers lay in ruins from | vided the official casualty statis- 
A witness of the bombing said|naval base. the attacks of Navy and Army|tics and gave us an account of 
"everything had been scorched to| We walked past large granite|fliers. He said no big combat|Wwhat happened to him. 
the ground, everything that stilllbuildings from which stone frag-|Ship remained operational in Kure He was wearing a white gauze 
lived was waiting to die." ments still were dropping and|and that only about ten destroy- bandage around his head. He said 
So Menos e the e eee peered inside a roofless stone struc-|ers were fit for sea duty. . AS. had suffered a slight wound 
every wounded person thoug e|ture that serves as the emerge 7 when Dis house cuttapsed upon kim 
had been hit by an individual bomb, |headquarteérs for three fenis WAN a T ee |and. his family. His wife me 
and it was not until hours later|which an imperial messenger 'hagd|, He seid that although Kure l$!knocked unconscious but his two 
that it wan m. n a did just delivered relief funds, for 
weapon of undreamed of power had|which residen i 
been utilized against them. line. W WE OO 
We were told that the bomb de-| Surprisingly, the street cars 
scended by parachute from three|which were not burned out, still 
Superfortresses and had exploded operate and Japanese riding on 
|about 150 feet above the ground. them looked out with more curi- 
While the Japanese stil are|osity than hostility at the tall white 
staggered by the initial impact of men in Army uniforms, studying 


this weapon and its lingering ef-|tne devastation thei 
EN ua HM Ravenolamsed ^ — 55 0 hat 


figured out whether the blast will 
have continuing harmful effects Some Bodies Still in Ruins 


upon all who: live in Hiroshima.| Jt was a chilly, drizzly day, but 
They already have banned the hundreds were doub ane the|... , 
drinking of city water because of|rubble from which most of the swiftly along a paved highway, 
chemical changes caused by thelbodies had been removed and cre-| the Sides of which were lined with| Dazai said great fires kept relief 
radioactive rays of the bomb, ànd|mated, but a few still remain, giv-|POXe8 of ammunition, shells, crat-|parties out of the central part of 
they asked us whether we thought|ing off the awful sickening odor|“É airplane motors and other war|the city for hours and interfered 
residing in the bombed area would|o¢ death. 1 supplies that had been moved out|with land transport, including’ 
be harmful. Even the trees were killed by|9* the city for safety. railways, so that it was almost 


U. S. Scientists Plan Study the bomb. Birds that looked like On a slippery bit of road our|impossible to move doctors in or 


Ye l buzzards perched on the t , leaf- car skidded and crashed into a|take patients out. | 
We told them that we did not|PU22ards perched on the torn, leat\ rated motor and bounced off it| We asked him his opinion of the 
know but that a party of American 


“1: : into another but none of the corre-|use of this type of bomb. He e- 
scientists, who had worked on de- radio patrone etes Vus AC SA i 
velopment of the bomb, soon would mi 


spondents was injured. plied that he believed we had in 
come to Hiroshima to study its lieved they were winning the war 


ai, ne in Hiroshima the|our possession the ability to de-| 
"lup to the very day the Emperor party of Americans split up to|stroy every living thing of the 
n and to make recommenda announced he had surrendered, 


walk through the piles of debris|civilization established by the gods. | 

m EUER Ut —— 
i i moved slowly and quietly through)’ on n a etenn —À€ 
[American atomic bomb eX- Ithe streets to carry out their per- 
perts have arrived in Japan d sonal business. There is no work| 
check the effects of the bombs ifor them here, except in cleaning| 


on the outskirts, where in the 































“It felt like a great wind, which | airplanes overhead and that the) ; 
made the trees of Kure sway back|great flash that arced through PDA 
and forth,” he said. the sky was his first knowledge] 

The admiral provided two Buicks|that a bomb had fallen. He said 
and a Ford and assigned English- he had believed hundreds of bombs 
speaking officers, the interpreter|had fallen when he felt the blast. 
from Sacramento and a Japanese| It was Dazai who sent the first 
naval surgeon, Dr. Taira, to ac-|report of the new bomb to Tokyo. 
company us into Hiroshima. We|His report undoubtedly played a 
drove through ruins of Kure’s|major role in the emperor's deci- 
urban district, 46 per cent de-|sion four days later to advise the 
stroyed by a Superfortress incen-|United Nations that Japan was 
diary raid on July 2, and moved|willing to accept the Potsdam dec- 
laration if he could keep his job. 


on Hiroshima and NagasaMi, an 
American Broadcasting Com- 
pany correspondent reported 
Tuesday from Japan. He quoted 
one of the experts as saying 
that “effects of the bomb could 
well disintegrate the white cor- 
puscles in the human blood 
stream,” but that Japanese re- 
ports that emanations from the 
bombed area damaged the health 
of visitors three weeks later 
might be exaggerated. | 


Of Hiroshima’s pre-war popula-|America has been able to accom- 
tion of 343,000 we were told that|plish in war through the invention 
about 120,000 lived in the rubble|of the airplane, especially the B-29 
of the city and its suburbs. Most Superfortress' and the atomic bomb 
of these have suffered injuries and It should be the last evidence need-| 
it has been noted that those who |ed to convince any doubter of the 


spent more than a few hours in need to retain and perfect our. air} 


up, and, as in all Japanese-+cities, 
there is little to eat. 

In the rubble of destroyed stone| 
and wooden houses we saw, occa- 
sionally, an unbroken bottle of) 
sake that, somehow, had survived 
the blast, but nobody seemed to be 
drinking. 

A visit to Hiroshima is an expe- 
rience to leave one shaken by the 
terrible, incredible sights. Here is 
the final proof of what the me- 
chanical and scientific genius of 







the bombed area daily sufferjoffense and defense lest the fate 
from severe headaches and general |of Hiroshima be repeated in Indi- 
hysical disorders. It is not be-|anapolis or Washington or Detroit 
lieved that a stay of à few hours|or New York. 


will affect a person. 


As a war correspondent in Eu- 
rope and the Pacific I have never 


Three Japanese newspaper men 
who interviewed us wanted to know 
the role of the atomic bomb in 


looked upon such scenes of death|future warfare. We told them it 


and destruction. It was enough to 
take your breath away when stand- 
ing in the center of the area where 


was our purpose as one of the 
United Nations to make certain 
that peace is maintained through- 


the bomb fell. You could see no- out the world. 
thing but rubble and the seared| This has been the most unusual 
walls of a few earthquake-proof|press trip this correspondent has 


buildings that remained upright. 


ever participated in. We took off 


Steel was twisted and tile was|about 8 o'clock this morning from 
burned into dust. The wood was|the Atsugi airfield near Tokyo in 
charred and torn into small frag- The Headliner, a Flying Fortress, 


ments. 
crushed in. 


Air-raid shelters  were|piloted by Capt. Mark Magnan of 


Milwaukee, and flew through foul 


The damage in Hiroshima is|weather and dangerous mountain 
greater than that in Nagasaki, ranges toward Kure. Just over 
"which I saw from a low level in|Kure there was an opening in the 
‘an airplane, but there were indica-|clouds and we were able to get 

. |tions that the Nagasaki bomb was!down low enough to spot a short 
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Big Medical Supply. 
Given Hiroshima 


amn 7 / 
By the Associated Press. / | ' ti! J 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.— 
An American investigation team 
has given the atomic bombing 
victims of Hiroshima 12 tons of 
medical supplies, Col. Sum, chief 
of the American military govern- 
ment sanitation division, was 
quoted as having disclosed to the 
Domei Agency in Japan today. 
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^e LIE PROVING GROUND FOR THE POWERFUL EXPLOSIVE TEACHER-BROTHERS 


AIDED ATOM BOMB 


Wade Commends High-School 
Instructors, Whose Work on 
Project Remains Secret 
























Two brothers, both teachers on 
leave from their posts in the New 
York City schools, were honored 
yesterday for their work on the 
atomic bomb project. In a brief 
ceremony in his office at 110 Liv-. 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools John E. Wade 
told Milton and Harold Goldberg 
that the Board of Education “takes 
pardonable pride in the fact that 
you are teachers in the public, 
school system.” ; 

In 1942, when Harold, 32 years 
old, a teacher of physics at Brook- 
lyn Technical High School, and 
gi X Milton, 84, who taught the same 
d e 5 subject at Haaren High School, ap- 

A plied for leaves, they could explain 
only that “it was for an important 
wartime project.” Even yesterday, 
when the nature of their emergency 
job was made public, their specific 
contribution to it was still secret, 

However, Prof. John Dunning of 
Columbia, University, one of the 
scientists in charge of the atomic 
research said: “The Goldbergs had, 
from their past experience, a unique 
background, vital to the carrying 
through of atomic energy plans,” 

The brothers were graduated 
from City College and did gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University, 
where they specialized in nuclear 
research. Since 1935 they have 
been associated at various times 
with the Columbia physicists in 
atomic studies, They are unmar- 
ried, and live with their mother at 
3336 Hoe Avenue, the Bronx, 

Scheduled to return to their 
classroom duties in January, the 
brothers are undecided about their 
futures. They explained yesterday 
that they would like to continue 
their atomic research, but that 
they felt also that teachers have 
an extremely important post-war 
job, since “the only hope for world 
peace is through education.” 

Dr. Wade, in his greeting to the 
brothers, said: 

“You have played an immeasur- 
able part in bringing to an end this 
most horrible of all wars and in 
bringing victory to our arms. You 
have served your country and all 
mankind as few other men have 
had the opportunity or the qualifi- 
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Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, chief of the Manhattan Engineering District, walks over the scorched earth at Alamogordo, New Mexico, which 


was crystallized by the detonation of the test missile prior to its being used against the Japanese, At left is what remains of the foundations of 
|the tower from which the bomb was dropped. 
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ATOMIC BOMB AID WINS *E' 


Nine Companies Associated With 
Oak Ridge Base Honored 











Special to THE NEW York Times. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10— 
Twenty-seven more companies 
have won the Army-Navy award 
for excellence in war production. 
Nine of the awards went to com- 
panies associated with the con- 
struction or operation of the Clin- 
ton Engineer Works, huge indus- 
trial base at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
which had a leading part in the 
development of the atomic bomb. 
These companies were Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
Clinton Laboratories, Fercleve 
Corporation, H. K, Ferguson Com- 
pany, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc, 


J. A. Jones Construction Com- 
pany, Inc, Kellex Corporation, 
Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation and Tennessee East-! 
man Corporation, 


The other recipients of today’s 
awards were: 
highp itch- 
All American Aviation, Inc., manufacturing 
division, Wilmington, Del. 


Austenal Laboratories, Inc, New York pm 
Cox & Stevens Aircraft Corp., Mineola, L. I., 
N. Y 


Eastern Amplifier Cra New York. 

Electro Metallurgical Co., Area plant, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Gamewell Co,, Newton, Mass. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., Area O, Brooklyn 
plant, Cleveland. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., special materials 
plant, Niagara Falls. 

The Linde Air Products Co., Ceramics plant, 
Tonawanda, N, Y, 

Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark; N, J. 

| Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. Syracuse, N. Y, 

W A Odin Stove Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


| | : ue | a Prescott Wilson, Inc., New York lant, 
ece of crystallized sand Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Co., Baltimore. 


cations to do." 
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A soldier holds a pi 





Standard Rolling Mills, Inc.. Brooklyn. 
Associated Press Wirephotos Surprenant Electrical Insulation Co., Clinton, 
i T Mass. 
j Judson L. Thompson Mfg. Co, "Waltham, 
d Mass. 


| | Workshop Associates, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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GA EDUCATORS ASK 
MOM DATA SHARING 


.Members of the University 


chia. ee 


. “wisdom,” 








of Chicago Staff Sign 
Petition to Truman 












Special to THE New YORK TIMES. 
CHICAGO, Sept. 9—A recom-j 
nendation that the United States| 
share the secret of the atomic 
bomb with other nations in a ges- 
ture of confidence has been sent to 
President Truman in the form of a 
petition signed by sixty-four mem- 
bers of the faculty and research 
scientists of the University of 
Zhicago, it was disclosed today. 

The signers did not include such 
leaders in the university's atomic 
research work as Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor; Dr. Arthur 
Holly Compton, Nobel Prize winner 
and dean of the division of phyical 
sciences, and Dr. Samuel K. Alli- 
son, Professor of Physics, who has 
been appointed head of the new 
Institute for Nuclear Study. 

“Our country has shown its 
strength in war," the petition 
stated. "Now, in peace, it can 
show its generosity and, where, 
need be, its penitence." The time 
also had come, it was added, for 
the United States to show its) 
“magnanimity” and 
“constructive daring.” 


Hit at “Temporary Safeguard” 


“Secrecy concerning the atomic 
bomb is a temporary safeguard 
against frightful dangers,” the 
petition declared. “Yet, if we at-| 
tempt, probably vainly, to T 
tain the secret for long we thereby 
reveal and encourage unfaith in 
the United Nations and appear to. 
jnitiate a secret armament race, 
pre-eminence in which could only 
be determined by sudden war, pre- 


-sumably catastrophic to both sides 


but giving a probable advantage to 
the aggressor or to the country 
with the most dispersed industry 
and population. a 

“If we could secure mutual shar- 
ing of. information among the 
United Nations, a new basis of 
confidence and real security might 
be attained. We ask the Govern- 
ment to seek—through national 
and international investigation, 
adequately financed—for a more 
hopeful and statesmanlike plan 
concerning the atomic bomb than 
mere persistence in secrecy.” 

The petition urged that America 
speed coal, food, clothing and other 
necessities to Europe and Asia 
“even at the cost of American dis- 
comfort and continued rationing.” 
It also urged that “plain Japanese 
citizens shall encounter more hu- 
manity and less rancor and racial 
antipathy than the past might 
lead them to anticipate.” 


Signers of the Petition 


The signers of the petition were 
the following: 


James L. Adams, David S. Anthony, 
‘Augustine O. Allen, William B. 
Blakemore Jr. Joseph C. Bowe, 


erome Brewer, A. M. Brues, George 
arlson, Harvey Carlson, Mary M. 
ley, Fred Eastman, Harold B. 
ans, Miriam Finkel, Raymond 
inkle, Melvin Friedman, F.L. Fríed-, 
an, Winfred E. Garrison, M. Gins-| 
urg, L. A. Greenblatt, Charles 
artshorne, David R. Hill Wilburg 


tz. 

Also, Leonard I. Katzin, Truman P. 
Kohman, Wilton M. Krogman, Her- 
man Lisco, Francis McMahon, Win- 
ston M. Manning, Ralph Marcus, 
Richard M. Martin, Robert Maurer, 
Norman Modine, R. J. Moon, Hans 
J. Morgenthau, Charles Morris, Theo- 
dore J. Neubert, James H. Nichols, 
William P. Norris, Victor Obenhaus, 
Alfred Pfanstiehl, Dallas B. Phemis- 
ter, C. Ladd Prosser, William Rubin- 
sen, George Sacher, John Sadauskis. 

Also, R. P. Schuman, Benjamin F. 
Scott, Michael Shandor, Francis R 
Shonka, Eric Simmons, Henry C 
Simons, J. A. Simpson Jr., Lawrence 
Steefel, Ellis R. Steinberg, Reginald 
Stephenson, George Svikla, Ralph W. 
Tyler, Henry N, Wieman, Amos N. 

ilder, Daniel D. Williams, John A. 


Wilson, N. Wood, Sewall Wright and 
W. H. Zachariasen. 


|STRABOLGI ASKS ATOM USE| 
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|Bids Foreign Ministers Agree—| 
Fears du Pont Monopol 

ile 

' By Wireless to THE NEW York Times, ''` | 
LONDON, Sept. 9—The Council 
of Foreign Ministers, which opens 
its meeting here Tuesday, should 
agree on using *^e secret of the 
atomic bomb, Lord Strabolgi said 
tonight. He claimed there. was a 
“pull baker, pull devil” struggle in 
the United States because certain 
|interests want all secrets and pat-| 
ent rights turned over to the du), 
''Pont chemical firm. 

“If these commercial interests 
had their way,” Lord Strabolgi 
-|continued, “it would raise the most 
difficult situation for all the other), 
+linterested parties, including this 





MEXICO NATIONALIZES 
DEPOSITS OF URANIUM 


] f 
WY] Special to Taz New Yorx Times. | $ 
| MEXICO CITY, Sept. 12—The 
Ministry of National Economy 
.|\today issued a decree nationalizing 
‘lall deposits of uranium, actinium 
and other radioactive minerals that 
«could be used in atomic bombs. 
| The newspaper Novedades said 
the Ministry had verified the ex- 
'istence of uranium deposits in 
Chihuahua, Durango and Guerrero. 
i|Geologists, it added, have been sent 
tito those states to investigate the 
extent of the deposits. 
:| The Ministry said the decree was 
ilprompted by the ‘surprising use 
\lof radioactive substances, which 
timust in the future be used for the 
i|general welfare of mankind." 


| REGINA, Sask, Sept. 12 (Cana- 
dian Press)—4A. source of uranium, 
which there would have 
been no atom bomb, lies undevel- 
‘oped in northern Saskatchewan, 
north, officials of the Resources 
:|Department said today. 
.| A deposit of pitchblende, from 
jwhich uranium is obtained, was 
discovered by Joseph Errington n 
‘July, 1935. Federal geophysicists 
‘\examined the find during the sum- 
llmer and reported their findings to 
:\Ottawa. 
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|Chief of Atomic Bomb Project 
Cited for Part in Ending War 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (U.P)— 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, officer 


|in charge of the atomic bomb proj- 
ject, received the Distinguished 
|Service Medal today for achieve- 
ments “of unfathomable impor- 
|tance to the future of the nation 
and the world." | 

In presenting the medal, Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson 
said it was a very rare occasion 
when the work of a single officer 
has so much to do with ending 4 
war. 


Groves coordinated, administered 
and controlled the development of 
the atomic bomb. . »: 
“He accomplished his task with 
such outstanding success,” the 
citation said, "that in an amazing- 
ly short time the Manhattan En- 
gineer District solved this prob- 
lem of staggering complexity, de- 
feating the Axis powers in the 
race to produce an instrument 
whose peacetime potentialities are 
no less marvelous than its wartime 
|application is awesome." 


|J|other Governments, 


GEN. GROVES GETS D. S. M. 


(1) Subject to valid existing rights, 


The citation said that General 
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| WASHINGTON, Sept. 13—Pres- 
ident Truman acted today to pro- 
|tect American sources of materials 
for the atomic bomb by issuing an 
,jexecutive order withdrawing from 
;sale all publie lands that contain 
';|radio-active minerals. 
.| "The order would prevent also 
the sale of such minerals taken 
from public lands and reserves to 
"the United States the right to 
"mine and remove" these minerals 
from any public land occupied un- 
j|der leases, licenses or other au- 
thorizations granted in the future. 
Although the order specifically 
"applies to lands in the^public 
lidomain, it is understood that the 
“|policy of the Government, by ap- 
propriate procedure, is to bring un- 
‘ider its contro] all lands that pro- 
liduce the materials for the atomic 
bomb, and it has been indicated in 
»|official circles that agreements 
“|have been negotiated. with other 
1icountries that would protect such 
tlminerals from falling into the 
“jhands of nations that might mis- 
luse them. | 
At the same time, Maj. Gen. 
"|Leslie R. Groves, who directed the 
1|jjob of developing the atomic in- 
"strument for offensive purposes, 
tipredicted to a news conference 
'ithat it would be “a number of 
'|decades” before the energy of the 
‘atom bomb was harnessed for any 
‘| beneficial peacetime civilian use, 
President Truman’s order har- 
'nessing all atomic mineral sourcés 
‘linto Government control came as 
|no surprise. It had been rumored 
'for days that the step would be 
‘undertaken as a means of keeping 
|the means if not the secret of the 
atomic bomb out of the hands of 
those who might, conceivably, use 
it against the policy of this or 


Toca 


TEXT OF TRUMAN'S ORDER 
The President's order, calculated 


‘to safeguard the secret as well as|modore Parsons, 


the sources of supply, read: 


as follows: 





| Truman Order Prohibits Sale - 
Of ‘Atomic’ Deposit Resources 
|Mining and Removal 


Lands Are Reserved to U. S. Regardless 


of Leases and Licenses Issued 
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Special to THE New YORK TIMES. 


all public lands of the United 
States, including Alaska, which 
contain deposits of radioaçtive 
mineral. substances, and all de- 
posits of such substances, are 
hereby withdrawn from sale and 
all other forms of disposal under 
the public-land laws, including 
the mining laws, and reserved 
for use of the United States. 

(2) So far as not in conflict with 
existing law, all lands in the 
United States, its territories or 
possessions, heretofore acquired 
by the United States which con- 
tain deposits of radio-active 
mineral substances owned by the 
United States are hereby re- 
served from salė, and all leases, 
licenses, or other authorizations 
of whatever kind hereafter 
granted to occupy or use such 
lands, shall reserve to the United 
States the right, at any and all 
times to enter upon such lands, 
and mine and remove such] 
mineral substances; and.all such 
lands hereafter acquired by the| 
United States shall become sub- 
ject to provisions of this para- 
graph under their acquisition; 
Provided, that no reservation 
under this paragraph shall inter- 
fere with the use of the lands 
established or indicated by any 
Act of Congress. 

HARRY S, TRUMAN, 
Scientists Decorated 


White House issuance of the 


President's order was without com- 
ment. It happened to coincide with 


eral Groves at which Secretary of 
ihe Navy James V, Forrestal pre- 
sented the Distinguished Service 
Medal to Commodore William S. 
Parsons who represented the Navy 
in development of the atomic bomb. 


In addition to decorating Com- 
Mr. Forrestal 


c presented Distinguished Civilian 
|By virtue of the authority vested|Service Awards dro Ross Gunn 


in me as President of the Unit-|and Dr. Philip H. Abelson of the 
ed States, it. is hereby ordered|Naval Research Laboratory for 

their scientific contributions to the 
splitting of the atom. 





WOULD GUARD ATOM BOMB 
Sumners Bill Calls for Death for 


Vi jp Revealing Its Secret œ | 


a 12. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 11 (P— 
Legislation providing the death 
penalty for divulging atomic bomb 
secrets to foreign powers was in- 
troduced today by Representative 


Hatton W. Sumners of 


Texas, 


chairman of the House Judiciary 


Committee. 


“Some safeguard to protect our 


interests should 


be taken pending 


a determination of policy,” he said. 
Everybody is discussing what we 


on. 


should do about this terrible weap- 
We have invesetd $2,000,000,- 
000 in public funds in it. 


We have 


in it the world’s most powerful 
force, yet with all this talking we 
may be letting the secret out be- 
fore we formally determine what 
policy we should adopt.” 
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Atomic Bomb Responsibilities 





& Resolving of Problem in Relation to Peace ki 
Sf Is Linked to Moral Leadership of America  . 


pedan n 

VY] 

f 
Five weeks ago the first atomic 
bomb ever used in warfare was 


|dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. 


i 


In that five weeks the war has 


‘lended, reconversion is well started, 


troops are pouring back from over- 
‘jseas, some political problems—in- 
'|ternational and domestic — have 
'|been at least tentatively resolved, 


|and the American public is gradu- 
‘jally readjusting itself to the new 


dynamics of peace. 

But nothing has been done about 
the atomic bomb. 

The great surge of public awe, of 


j|overwhelming interest and inter- 
|national concentration has slack- 
,jened; the iron of public opinion, 
|which was malleable, is settling 
|now into the cold mould of the old 


order. What was needed to accom- 


|pany the atomic bomb was some 


action in the political and moral 
and psychological fields as dra- 
matic and as tremendous as the 





By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


it will be ended quickly—thus sav- 
ing many lives at the expense of a 
relative few, as in the case of Ja- 
pan—or in the ultimate case by 
making war so annihilating and 
terrible that it will be made im- 
possible. 


Regardless of the validity of 
these arguments, in the mind of 
many foreigners and of a consider- 
able number of Americans, the 
atomic bomb was not only a tre- 


m ndous scientific achievement; it) 


marked the end of the moral lead- 
ership of America. 


It is possible that this is a mis- 
taken conclusion; certainly our 
leaders are earnest men who pon- 
dered long and seriously the ter- 
rible alternatives with which the 
bomb confronted them. But it is 
certain that the United States, 
which has won by far the matériel 
supremacy of the world, which to- 
day is incomparably the world’s 
most powerful nation, is not equal- 


achievement of atomic fission. 1y the world leader in the moral, 
|That no such action has yet been political and psychological fields. 


taken is the world's loss—and 
America's loss. 


We have, it is true, pressed the 
cause for international collabora- 


For the truth is that the United|tion. But this is not enough; since 


States has sacrificed its moral|Sah Francisco the atomic bomb has 
leadership of the world. Actually|changed the world as we knew it. 
the first use of the atomic bomb|We helped to achieve, with the 
did not mark the end—it is to be|atomic bomb, the aim of winning 
|hoped the temporary end—of that|the war, but we did not go beyond 
|leadership. The mass bombing of|the war to enlist atomic fission in 
|European cities, miscalled "pre-|the winning of the peace. 
cision” bombing but actually area| "The first great psychological 
{bombing in its effects, was just gurge of mixed fear and hope— 
jas terrible for the civilian men,|fear that man had at last created 
|women and children killed and|4 Frankenstein monster, hope that 
{wounded as for those blasted by|.+ jast wars might be ended—has 
|the atomic bomb. passed, and therefore the key mo- 
The fire attacks upon Japanese| ent is gone, but it is not perhaps 


911% 


the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, better political stabiliza- 
tion of the world, determination 
of some of the outstanding 
problems left from the war and 
progressive steps for the world- 
wide limitation of armaments. 

(2) Immediate proposals for the 
world-wide abolition of conscrip- 
tion. 


(3) Immediate proposals for 
world-wide limitations, even at 
high levels, of national armies, 
navies and air forces, 

(4) Rapid determination of the 
size of the armed forces to be 
made available to the United Na- 
tions Organization aad deter- 
mination of the exact role of the 
military staff committee; the 

. strengthening of both and a pro- 
gressive internationalization of 
both as rapidly as possible; and 
the opening of the armed forces 
at the disposal of the United 
Nations to international enlist- 
ment. 

(5) Elimination of the veto power 
in the voting procedure of the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization. 

(6) Eventual proposals for the out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb. 
These proposals might embody a 
mutual agreement on the part 
of all signatories not to utilize 
atomic fission for war purposes 
except in retaliation. When 
such an agreement has been 
made, and when and if the 
United Nations Organization has 
been strengthened and the above 
program realized, at least in 
part, the secret of the manufac- 
ture of the atomic bomb might 
be transmitted to the United 


| cities burned people to death fully 


— 


as irrevocably as did the atomic 


.j\bomb. The atomic bomb had a 


quantitative advantage in death P 


and annihilation; more people were 


.J|killed, more burned, more homes 
destroyed, but actually the moral 


* - 


-— we 


principle involved in its use was 
no different from that established 
a, thousand times before in the war. 


Moral Aspect Stressed 
It may be argued with perfect 


'|validity that the Germans and the 
‘| Japanese started the evil practices, 
‘land that there is no crime worse 


than war itself. It may also be 


'|argued that it is futile to try to 
'|make war moral; in fact that 


ind 


there is a certain humanity about 


— 


too late to enunciate a statement 
of principles and desires to be 


ressed and fought for. .. lis fraught with difficulties so 
We have, maybe, three to fiVè great that no easy accomplishment 
years—perhaps more, perhaps lèSS can be possible and our best ef- 
—before the secret of the manU-|forts may be doomed to failure. 
facture of the atomic bomb be-|But we must make those efforts 
comes more or less world-wide. nevertheless if the United States 
They should be years wisely used,|is to compensate for what in the 
for the opportunity will not Knock leyes of much of the world is its 


Nations Organization. 
Any such program as the above 


again. 
Program Is Suggested 


As a start, the program that 


decline of moral leadership. 

We must make those efforts, 
too, for the interest of man. Not 
to prevent man’s annihilation, or 


might guide some of our internà-|the end of civilization, for neither 


tional actions might include: 


is impending, but to prevent man’s 


(1) Retention for the time being|reversion to the Dark Ages and 
—at least for several years—of|the spiritual, mental and political 
the secrets of the atomic bomb,|loss of all that our material prog- 


'trying to make it so horrible that| pending the strengthening of|ress has made possible. 
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Tests ‘on New Mexico Range 
| Confirm That Blast, and 
| Not Radiation, Took Toll. 
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Mexico, Sept. 9 (Delayed) —This 
"historic ground in New Mexico, 
-Iscene of the first atomic explosion 
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earth over a radius of 800 yards 
from the center. 

It gave mute testimony of the 
enormous temperatures developed 
at the split instant of the explo- 
i sion, fusing the earth for a radius 


of 1,200 feet into a green, glass- 
like coating resembling fine jade. 

It told of the enormous pressure 
that had compressed the earth be- 
low it over an area of 400 yards 
into a giant bowl that reached a 





WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 


Special to THE NEW YOrK TIMES. | 


MIC BOMB RANGE New live there forever.” 
ATO : 


Most of the casualties in Hiro- 
shima, these Japanese sources now 
admit, according to General Far- 
depth of twenty-five feet. rell, were owing to the blast and 

It showed that by far the ma-|its consequent collapse of build- 
jority of deaths within the radius|ings and flying debris and to 
of the explosion’s effectiveness had|>urns from radiant heat and sub- 
prective answer today to Japanese |boen caused by the tremendous|Seduent fires. By far the majority 


on earth and cradle of a new era 


' propaganda that radiations were |power of the blast and by the heat of the deaths came from the blast, 
|Irékpontiblè for deaths even after |and fires resulting from the tem- 
ithe day of the explosion, Aug. 6, |peratures, estimated at millions of 


|and that persons entering Hiro- 


they believe. 

Persons in the center of the ex- 
degrees. plosion, General Groves ‘stated, 
; The visitors saw a scene of| Could be killed by fifteen different, 
shima had contracted mysterious desolation and devastation that|W@ys,” but all the evidence indi- 
maladies due to persistent radio- made the surrounding semi-desert| cates that it was the blast. The 
activity. appear as a fertile oasis. Both|S#me Japanese sources now believe 

To give the lie to these claims, from the ground and from the air, that there is no present danger in 
lthe Army opened the closely the sight is an unforgettable one. |Hiroshima from surface radiations. 
june parc eres i for the, Before entering the area white Vegetation growing on the Hiro- 
guarded gates of this area canvas sandals to pull over our|Shima parade grounds supports 
first time to a group of newspaper shoes were furnished to us. This,|this belief. | 
|men and photographers ed Te a Rr ene, M I Foe's Propaganda at Work | 
lyes the readings on make certain at some o él a sag 
eras qo olt carried by a radioactive material still present|.. The uc eed 

in the ground might not stick to|Groves added, et people died 
group of radiologists, and to listen lates otan. from radiations. If this is true, the, 
to the expert testimony of several q|number was very small. 


i tist ho had “However any deaths from gam 
F i se en S s Í 1 i , = 
of the leading s W we were preceded by radiologists Lire: to t] itted 


| inti ith the. i j j 
been intimately connected wi carrying Geiger counters, sensitive during the explosion, not to the 


; i roject. instruments that respond instantly iE 

atomic bomb proj d for the first to any radiation in their vicinity, radiations present afterward. In 
‘| The ground, visited for eatin the area where people could be 
| : g on a graduated dial the|,. ee i 
time even by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. exact quantity present killed by radiation they were killed 
:Groves, over-all director of the 3 y e by other causes, particularly blast. 
1 iania: roject, since that historic Instruments Belie Japanese “While many people were killed, 
He E P f Monday July 16, gave The Geiger counters  supple- many lives were saved, particularly 

morning o , a a ABA mented the testimony given by the|American lives. It ended the war 
awesome testimony Oo ground’s appearance. They showed|sooner, It was the final punch that 
2!of subjects. that less than two months after the|knocked them out. Otherwise they 
.| It revealed, even at a glance, the explosion the radiations on the sur- ET have BE on fighting for a 
> dous power of the atomicface had dwindled to a minute|/onger period. y ; 
d au had blasted thequantity, safe for continuous hu-| The Japanese are still continu- 
explosion {man habitation. ing their propaganda aimed at cre- 


| ued on Page 4, Column 2| Only in the center of the saucer, ating the impression that we won 

Oe a Sé adici over a radius of about fifty yards,|the war unfairly, and thus at- 

m——— —— — 7 [were the radiations higher than the|tempting to create sympathy for 
standard tolerance dose for con-|themselves and milder terms, an 
tinuous exposure. In this area it examination of their present state- 
would take 600 hours of continuous|ments reveals. AN 
habitation to produce fatal results, Thus, at the beginning, the Jap- 
according to the scientists present.&nese described "symptoms" that 

Furthermore, it was pointed out|did not ring true. More recently 

that the radioactive material on|they have sent in a radiologist, 
the fused surface constituted only|@nd since then the symptoms they 
‘about one-eighth of an inch. It|decribe appear to be more authen- 
would therefore be relatively easy tic on the surface, according to 
to remove this surface material|the radiologists present here to- 
and make the ground safe for im-|4ay- 
mediate habitation. “Relief” Workers Misnamed 


At the rate the radiations have 
diminished during the past two| The Japanese, for example, had 
months, it was pointed out, the|Sent out a report that relief work- 
ers sent into Hiroshima after the 


tire area will free of them A ao 
eh a doe ANE Hunde. blast had received radiation burns. 
know from Japanese 


* » . té 
The atomic explosion in New) We now 
"Mexico was from a steel tower|sources, General Groves went on, 


only 100 feet from the ground,|' that these were actually workers 


whereas the bombs over Hiroshima |Who were sent into Hiroshima be- 
and Nagasaki were dropped from|fore the bombing to evacuate the 
a bomber and exploded in the air|city on prior order. They simply 
from a much greater height, a sci- | Were hurt in the original blast and 
entist pointed out. Detonation at|were not examined and treated as 
that height over the Japanese|they should have been, 
cities, he said, greatly reduced the| In addition to General Groves 
absorption of the gamma rays in'who represented the United States 
the ground, so that there were Army, the group of experts con- 
fewer of these radiations in Japan|ducting the tour included Prof. J. 
than in New Mexico, R. Oppenheimer, who directed the 
This finding is borne out by a'scientific research and develop- 
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report just recieved by General|ment of the bomb; Prof. Kennet 
[Groves from Brig. Gen. Thomas F.|T. Bainbridge of Harvard Univer- 
|Farrell, his next in command, who sity, who was in charge of the his- 
is now in Japan with a group of|toric test explosion that gave the 
American scientists to study the|go-ahead signal for the atomic 
effects of the bombs on the scene.|bombings of Hiroshima and Naga- 
The studies of the American sci-|saki; Dr, Victor R. Weisskopf, the- 
entists are still in tne preliminary|oretical physicist of the Univer- 
stage, General Groves stated. But|sity of Rochester (N. Y.); Prof. 
he added that, according to Gen-|Robert F. Bacher of Cornell Uni- 
eral Farrell, Japanese sources now|versity, Dr. Richard W. Dodson, 
admitted that eleven days after the|radiochemist of Pasadena, Calif.; 
bomb had pulverized Hiroshima|Dr. Louis H. Hempelmann, radi- 
the radiation there was much|ologist of St. Louis, Mo. Dr. J. G. 
less than the tolerance dose, which|Hoffman of Buffalo, and Major 


means, he added, that “you could|John Ferry, 
Ridge, Tenn. 
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l -7 “SIL. 
Y APTER-EFFECTS OF THE BOMB 

The measurements of residual radio- 
activity which were made in New Mex- 
ico, over the area where the first 
atomic bomb was exploded in a test 
made nearly two months ago, do not 
support the reports that have come 
from Hiroshima and Nagasaki of lin- 
gering death caused by powerful radia- 
tions from contaminated soil and build- 
ings. There is no doubt that concus- 
sion and the terrific heat momentarily 
generated were far deadlier than any 
An American 
scientific mission is now in Japan, but 
it is hardly to be expected that much 
residua] radioactivity will be detected 
there and measured at this late date. 
More trustworthy will be the medical 
examinations of the many Japanese 
who believe that their health has been 
permanently injured by radioactivity 
and that they face death. 

When it released Prof. H. D. 
Smyth's report on the bomb the War 
Department stated that “on account of 
the height of the explosion practically 
all the radioactive products were car- 
ried upward * * * and dispersed over a 
wide area," and that "even if in the 
New Mexico test, where the height of 
explosion was necessarily low, only a 


very small fraction of the radioactivity 


was deposited immediately below the 
bomb." Evidently after-effects were 
studied before the bomb was launched 
against Japan. But it is with the 
physiological damage that we are now 


| concerned. Experiments conducted with 


animals have enabled radiologists to 
determine exactly what dosages of 
powerful X-rays and gamma rays can 
be safely administered in the treatment 
of cancer. On the basis of this experi- 


'| ence Japanese reports of a reduction in 
'| red-cell blood counts must be dismissed 


as fiction. On the other hand, there is 
the possibility that white blood cells 
may dwindle in number, but even this 


:|must be considered skeptically because 
:|gamma rays are rapidly dissipated as 
; | the distance from the source increases. 


The bomb in the New Mexico test 
was exploded not more than a hundred 


‘| feet from the ground, but each of those 


loosed on Japan at a height which was 
not less than 1,000 feet and which was 
probably nearer 2,000. It would seem 
to follow that residual’ radioactivity 
should be more marked in New Mex- 
ico than in Japan, Nevertheless, it 
must be remembered that all three 
bombs were set off weeks ago and that 
the findings on this er alone are 
not conclusive. Though radiologists are 
convinced that, given the intensity of 
radiation from a source, they can pre- 


|dict physiological effects at any dis- 


tance, it might be well to explode 
another bomb in New Mexico, make the 
necessary measurements, even note 
what happens to the blood cells of ani- 
mals, and thus allay any lingering 
doubts. 
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| |Jacob Vink of Bandung, Java, a 


EN Allied Prisoners Victims— 
. |Survivor Doubts After-Effect 
.| —2d Blow More Powerful 


|] By W. H. LAWRENCE 
. By Wireless to TRE NEW YORK TIMES, 

| ‘NAGASAKI, Japan, Sept. 9— 
ey | Eight Allied prisoners of war were 
— [killed and thirty-eight were in- 
ai |jured by the atomic bomb explo- 
= [sion over Nagasaki one month ago 
ese 
ate They were among 200 Nether- 
| land, British, Australian and Indo- 
E si nesian captives in an unmarked 
xs Sy || prison camp squarely in the center 
‘o£. the great Mitsubishi arms 
fie: ` |works=a location selected by the 
EC Japanese for the prisoners of war 
VA. ; in direct violation òf international 
e law. 

ap It was a camp location that 
+ never had been certified to the 
m [net 
( hee belligerent powers, and the 
ii b aviator who flew the Superfor- 
cd tress from which the bomb was 
; [dropped could not have known 
a .|that the Allies’ prisoners were be- 
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utral Swiss Government nor to 






Sh. is ;low him in the center of a great}, 

industrial area and ah ideal andi; 

EA /|certain target for a bombing 
^id .|force. 

iat The Nagasaki Police Superin- 

zoe |tendent, Gen. Shiro Mizogoshi, 

ze |volunteered the information about| 





yo. the killing of the prisoners of war 
Ito reporters today as part of an 

A |obvious Japanese propaganda cam- 

$ fae |paign calculated to shame Ameri- 

= [cans for using such a devastating 

ee weapon of war, 

E Foe Seeks to Win Sympathy 


as s W'e.now have visited both Hiro- 
UU “|shima and Nagasaki, the only two 
f 


~ [cities against which the atomic 
A  |bomb was used before Emperor 
Eu Hirohito decided to surrender, and 
~ |I am convinced that, horrible as 
eae i bomb undoubtedly is, the Jap- 
anese are exaggerating its effects 
jin an effort to win sympathy for 
id |themselves in an attempt to make 
the American people forget the 
|long record of cold-blooded Japa- 
. [nese bestiality. 
ne | Reporting that 26,000 persons 
E. already have died in Nagasaki as 
ké “Ja result of the bombing, Mizogoshi 
= |volunteered the estimate that 10,- 
fs. 000 of these were members of the 
n^ 


| Catholic church, He went out of 
ke. his way to make certain that we 
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— |saw the ruins of a great Catholic 
cathedral, 
— | | fUrekami Cathedral, the larg- 


— | only part of the front entryway 
| standing, The Associated Press 

| reported. A mile away a second 
and smaller church is gutted, but 

a, third church in another valley 

was little damaged.] 

Mizogoshi pointed out hospitals, 
{schools and a medical college that 
[had been blasted and burned. He 
— [paid less attention to the great 
E | Mitsubishi and other arms facto- 





; À "oro which were in the heart of 
3 | the area affected by the bomb. 

kit “ He said he thought 15,000 of the 
|wounded would die, but I am in- 
lelined to think that he over-esti- 
|mated, since the death rate now 
|has dropped off to between ten and 
1 twenty persons a day. 


Survivor Discounts Effects 


^ t While Japanese officials continue 
|to spread the rumor that the area 
|where the bomb fell may be unin- 
|habitable for as long as seventy 
|years, the evidence in both Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki is that thous- 
ands of people are living in the 
rte devastated areas, seemingly with- 
heut ii effects. 
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|medical officer with the Royal 
 |Netherlands East Indies Army, 
|who was in the prison camp de- 
|Stroyed by the bomb, and he does. 
|not put much stock in rumors of 
‘lingering harmful effects. 

.| Lieutenant Vink did confirm, | 
however, Japanese reports that 
|some persons who suffered only 
,minor burns or apparently had re- 
covered from more serious burns 
get a mysterious relapse and weeks 
after the bombing die from an 
acute shortage of both white and 
red blood corpuscles. 

He told us these symptoms and 
told us that two of the Allied sol- 
'diers under his care developed 
these symptoms and died—one of 
them twenty days after the bomb- 
ing at a time when his burns ap- 
peared well on the road to healing. 

Lieutenant Vink was not nearly 
so pessimistic as the Japanese, 
however, who said that they be- 
lieved that every person burned by 
the bomb would die of this mys- 
terious malady. Lieutenant Vink 
said he thought the thirty-eight 
Allied wounded now under his care 
would recover. 

Lieutenant Vink said three 
Netherland and one English pris- 
oner were killed almost instant- 
ly by the bomb and the fires which 
followed, and that four Netherland 
soldiers, including the camp com- 
mandant, died later of their 
wounds and the after-effects 
caused by the uranium in the 
atomic bomb, 

Lieutenant Vink, a 1936 gradu- 

ate of the University of Utrecht 
Medical School in the Netherlands, 
said that while he was inclined to 
doubt that lingering radioactivity 
would harm persons still residing 
in the area, he would feel much 
|more comfortable about his pa- 
tients when it was possible to 
evacuate them from the Nagasaki 
area to a sector where they could 
|receive adequate medical atten- 
tion. Their present camp is sev- 
eral miles from the point where 
the bomb exploded. 

In the course of the last two 
weeks this correspondent has 
walked through both Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and las had a good 
look at both from the air. 

While the area of destruction ir 
Nagasaki is less than that ir 
Hiroshima, I am convinced that 
the second bomb was more deva: 
stating than the first one em- 
ployed against Hiroshima. 

The increased power of the 
bomb is clearly visible at the cen- 
ter of impact. The buildings of 
Nagasaki were knocked flatter 
than those of Hiroshima. There is 
less debris anti, in the very center 
of the bombed-out area, where eye- 
witnesses said the effect of a 
vacuum was created, there was 
scarcely any evidence of sticks and 








stones that make up the houses) 


and buildings. 

The great steel foundry owned 
by the Mitsubishi trust is a mass 
of twisted steel girders, but there 
is little evidence ieft of the stone 


walls that these girders supported.|: | 


The red brick Catholic cathedral 


cracked in several parts and thel 


big stone tower crashed through), 
into the auditorium below. On the 

rare occasions when they were|' 
permitted to attend mass, some of|! 
the Allied prisoners told Lieuten- 

ant Vink they had evidence ofl! 
Japanese ammunition stored in): 
this church. 

Mizogoshi 
bombed-out area of Nagasaki was 
three kilometers 
from east to west, and five kilo- 
meters [3.107 miles] from north to 
south. 

He said 18,000 of Nagasaki's 50,- ; 
000 houses and buildings had been ) 
destroyed by the single bomb and 
that few of the other 32,000 struc-', 
tures had escaped damage. 1 

The Allied prisoners and the 
Japanese agreed that the bomb hit}, 
Nagasaki about 11 A. M. Aug. 9, 
and that it fell from a great height; 
attached to three parachutes until|j 
it exploded 1,000 to 1,500 feet); 
above the ground. ( 


Its Effect Debated ' 


There are many contradictions |t 
about this bomb and the effect), 
that it has on physical material|: 
and property. Great buildings were|' 
crumbled into dust by the blast. 
Fires that raged for forty-eight|e 
hours were started and many peo- 


ple standing in the streets were|; 


_ burned only on those parts of thej; 
that were fot MT 


7299001 


estimated that the] 
[1.864 miles] 
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Lieut. Levy, Discharge Due To-| 
day, Will Be ‘Landlubber’ Again 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES, 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9— 
Lieut. Charles Levy, bombardier ofl. 
one of the “instrument planes” in| 
the atomic bomb mission over Na- 
gasaki, said today that he expected 
to be discharged from the army to- 
morrow at Indiantown Gap and 
was determined “never to fly any 
more.” 

“I only flew in the beginning be- 
cause it was my job,” he declared. 
“Im just a landlubber and I in- 
tend to be a salesman — shoes or 
lumber or something.” 

He spent the day with his wife 
and ll-month-old daughter. Fri- 
day, if he is discharged in time, 

j|[they wil move into a new house 
i|they have just bought. 

He described the mission over 

||Nagasaki as a fascinating experi- 
ence. 

i| “There probably is a great peace- 

itime future for atomic power," he 

;asserted, “but I’ll remember Na- 

- gasaki for a long, long time." 
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NO RADIOACTIVITY 
IN HIROSHIMA RUIN 


Army Investigators Also Report 
Absence of Ground Fusing— 
68,000 Buildings abe on 


V YA By W. H. ee R. R 


By Wireless to THE NEW York Times. 

TOKYO, Sept. 12—Brig. Gen. T. 
F. Farrell, chief of the War De- 
partment's atomic bomb mission, 
reported tonight after a survey of 
blasted Hiroshima that the ex- 
plosive power of the secret weapon 
was greater even than its invent- 
ors envisaged, but he denied cate- 
gorically that it produced a dan- 
gerous, lingering radioactivity in 
the ruins of the town or caused a 
form of poison gas at the moment 
of explosion. 

Talking with reporters soon 
after his return from the site of 
the first atomic bomb explosion, 
,General Farrell gave this report 
on the historic Aug. 6 bombing 
mission: 

For a radius of one and a quar- 
ter miles from the point of detona- 
tion, the area including the Japa- 
nese military headquarters was 
completely demolished, to a radius 
of two miles, everything is blasted, 
with some burning; between two 
and three miles, the buildings are 
about half destroyed; beyond three 
miles, the damage is generally 
slight, but roof damage up to five 
miles and glass broken up to 
twelve miles, 


Blast Is Chief Effect 


General Farrell, former New 
York State Engineer at Albany, 
made it clear that the weapon’s 
chief effect was blast, and that 
'only in & limited area whose geo- 
graphical extent he would not esti- 
mate was there any radioactivity 
and this exclusively at the moment 
of the explosion. 

He said his group of scientists 
[found no evidence of continuing 

radioactivity in the blasted area on 
Sept. 9 when they began their in- 
}| vestigations, and said it was his 

opinion that there was no danger 
||to be encountered by living in the 
area at present, 

He also reported that a Japanese 
radiologist, Dr. Masao Tsusuki, 
had told the investigating Ameri- 
‘cans that he as a Japanese scien- 
*|tist “considered it possible that 
fipoison gases were released at the 












“An official statement we made 
to Dr. Tsuzuki declared that such 
an assumption was entirely errone- 
tious,” General Farrell reported. “No 
poison gases were released,” 


Corpuscle Effect Found 


Discussing the radio-active ef- 
fects of the bomb at the moment 
of explosion, General Farrell quot- 
ed his chief medical officer as con: 
cluding that the largest number of 
casualties probably resulted from 
blasts, missiles and fires, but he 
|confirmed. the Japanese reports 

that some persons who sufferec 
burns that .were  non-fatal ir 
themselves now are ang froma 
marked decrease in waver of 
white corpuscles required to 
sustain human life. 

[General Farrell said there 
was no crater or sign of heating 
of the ground beyond that due 
to burning buildings, The Asso- 
ciated Press reported. There also 
‘was no fusing of the ground nor 
melting of materials such as in 
New Mexico, where the bomb 
was set off at a much lower al- 
titude.] 

The extent of the physical dam- 
age was greater than the men who 
designed the weapon believed that 
it would be, he said. 

“The physical destruction in the 
target area was practically com- 
plete,” he reported. “The scene 
was one of utter devastation. The 
total number of destroyed and 
damaged buildings was 68,000, or 
somewhere between 80 and 90 per 
cent of all buildings in the city. 

“One of the reasons Hiroshima 
was selected as the initial target 
of the atomic bomb was that it 
was a Japanese Army headquar- 
ters,” he. concluded, “The com- 
manding general and his entire 
staff were among thy 4,000 koppe 
[killed by the. Aer 
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Eomnung the Roentgenometer which recorded radio activity on the site of ila epitou in New 
Mexico. , Left to right are Prof. K. T. Bainbridge of Harvard; Dr. Joseph G. Hoffman of the University of $ 
Suffalo; Prof. J. R. Oppenheimer of the University of California; Dr. L. H. Hempelmann of Washington 


Jniversit y ; Dr. V. W. Weisskopf of the Universit 
À L e J y of Rochester; Prof. R. F. Bach x Eo a 
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New York Central Railroad offi- 
cials declined yesterday to confirm 
or deny Mr. Lucas’s assertion that|^ 
they had agreed to supply 4 loco- 
motive for a practical test of his 
invention, At first they denied any 
\knowledge of his experiments. Lat-|' 


ATOM ENERGY TEST 
IN ENGINE PLANNED | 


NYT Ghia | 
Noted Engineer Says He Gets eet the publicity depart- 


Power From Mercury—To ment of the railroad released a” 
statement in Mr. Lucas's name say- 


Try It in Locomotive ing that he has been “working on 

a revolutionary power plant, whose 

method of functioning has been 

Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES, misinterpreted in some quarters.” ; 
NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 11— a temi 
Ralph Lucas, chief engineer of the 

United States Industrial Research 

and Development Company of El 


mira, N. Y., said.here today that 
he had succeeded in releasin 

atomic energy from mercury Pe A DECORATION FOR ATOMIC BOMB CHIEF 
laboratory tests, and that the New E uc E M TEE 
York Central Railroad had agreed r a wè 
to provide a locomotive with which 
to make a test of the practical ap- 
plication of his method. 

Mr. Lucas, who displayed corre- 
spondence from New York Central 
officials expressing interest in his 
project, said he would begin at) 
once the construction of a turbine 
engine designed to use atomic en- 
ergy. He added that he expected 
to complete its installation in the 
New York Central locomotive 
within three or four months, 
whereupon the railroad would have 
it tested in a remote area in the 
West. 

A teacupful of mercury would 
provide sufficient power by his 
|method to propel a locomotive | 
drawing 120 loaded freight cars| 
forty-five times across the conti- 
nent at a speed of 200 miles an B A o m || OS 
hour, Mr. Lucas said. He declared : B a 0 
the energy would be released in Ea M | 
such a fashion that it would not 
|be explosive in its effects. 

Mr. Lucas said his turbine was 
|not in blueprint stage, but that 
|lgmall scale models had been built 
and operated successfully. He ex- 
plained that it would consist of a 
|300-horsepower gasoline engine 
that would power a dynamo gen- 
erating 220 volts of electricity. He 
\said this would be rectified through 
two transformers into 1,440 volts 


lof direct current. x OTE NAs tI » : 
| his current would be discharged Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, in ceremony at Washington, 


through two electrodes in a walled |presenting the Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
steel container, in which the mer- | Groves in recognition of his service as officer in charge of the project. 
cury would be placed, he explained. The New York Times (U. S. Army) 
He said that the electronic dis- 
charge would set in motion at high 
velocity the mercury atoms, with- 
out disintegrating their cores. 
Enough of the atom’s energy 
would be released in this way for a 
propulsive but not explosive uses, 
Ihe said. | 

Mr. Lucas, who is 54 years old, 2 
said that he held 128 patents for a / | 
various mechanical, chemical and 
lelectrical inventions. . | / Lè 
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U.S. Experts Oppose United Nations 
= Trusteeship of Development 
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By CABELL PHILLIPS 
_ WASHINGTON, Sept. 15—Onlcance, it is pointed out, that m 
Thursday President Truman took|Congress would have to a | 
— belated cognizance of a situation prived of much of its privilege o 


OM LA. mu 
| 
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ae that was causing the country's/asking questions. 
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i j i t, it is 
_ atom smashers almost as much| A third major requirement, 1 
EI a as some of the abstruse physi-| proposed, would be that etis: 
E A cal formulae over which they had rection of the work be in 5 : a. à 
too PAN: By executive order, he|of men of the highest ca : " ys 
TR ` elamped rigid Federal control over|integrity. It is not felt tha Ar 
= o. the extraction of radio-active min-|trol should properly be gies 
- .  erals—the raw material of atomic|by the Army, Navy or any t Ens 
^. ene ‘gy—from all publicly owned existing agency of RO been 
= lands in the country. by scientists and producti ‘iva 
ES ` Thus was begun the urgent proc-|perts free of any competi 
. ess of building a protective legal| pressures. i . 
SN fence around a national asset of Patents to Government 
Mè? EE incalculable value and HEN ;| Finally, all patents and discov- 
— . . able potency. It even ee Avian: fenti ta tHo wak woii 
| E sali = wae wick OOREEN remain in the possession of the 
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: n wil be asked to create|Government, and the licensing of 


g 
h ray 
Ra SOOL] 






pee ane +3 their use rigidly controlled. 
E T But Pies epist since Aug. 6,| What of the uu E 
^. when the first announcement of pects? Do not the t? Cah 
— the atomic bomb was made and the|stake in this developmen rss 
D lk I doak ot secrecy partly lifted, has|the secret of the atom be entruste 


D i hip? 
Saks a period of trial and alarmed|to a United Nations ae p n 
ci been : ici 2 se are among the most per 
WO T dan fficials con-| The 
E E T m 2 plexing problems that Congress 
Aui 3 ected with SIE EEST ‘will face when it starts considera- 
= One View of Situation tion of legislation. 
| 3E “It looks like the golden moment| Since British scientists made 
— for any enterprising genius who'substantial contributions and pus 
oie wants to get in on the ground floor|ticipated actively in the wor > 
of the atomic power industry,” Oak Ridge, Pasco and the dA 
.— ' eme of them remarked a few days of laboratories where the Bia 
‘before Mr. Truman acted. “Thelof the atomic bomb was created, 2i 
br door is wide open. There is nothing|can be assumed that pa gi 
TER a prevent anyone setting up his/them are privy to the w We 
pe own atom-smashing plant or even|cret. Presumably with their help 
Adj 7 cornering the world supply of|Britain could set m en A ME 
y ; a ” j t wi apou 
| . A diranium ores. power projec 
LT NR the President's order is ofhead start of know-how that 
LAN limited scope—it applies only to|American Meier rt sh 
E se E i : rn " 
- . s publicly owned lands—it does in-| So far as can be e , 
E n ae t j^ reassuring intention tolain has expressed no ET. or 
3 A ant tna dangerous legal vacuum injdesire to do this. However, n 
Be which the secret of the process is|felt that Td E id seh 
vo now contained. It was unquestion- sona Pie z chats "rade? 
ably an emergency measure, de-|tions n pè. 
ats meek ts fill the gap until such|the s m E Pos 
BE Ln | | i i isted between 
m time as a well-rounded legislative exis AA (51 lwa SÈ 
= A aa 1i into|during the war gives promise 
END DISEIAm (RAD. De. whipped iH ing i —and the 
2 e n: | extending into the peace 
px ki e. f ' : 
i = What controls can Congress de- etic er ia iis une uad 
- . ^ wise which will safeguard national|are pertinent in ! ! 
Fe P ea as ka LA ii ion interests, |is reason to rt P: S 
RUM LT. ill not undertake atom 
—  . and at the same time promote the|w ! hi, MOD 
aes -|projects on its own for the 
—. necessary further study and de-|pr 
Dar Saet of atomic power produc-|being. 
.  tion? Thinking along these lineS Upited Nations Control? 
— $n military-legislative circles here! Numerous proposals have been 
has coalesced into a fairly consis- made concerning United Nations 
tent pattern. control of future developments in 
|... Foremost in the proposals now| atomic physics. While officials 
ss being’ considered is that all de- connected with the work here are 
m ‘posits of uranium-bearing ores be unwilling to be quoted, it is per- 
fete Ye jut in the public domain.  This|,.. sible to say that they take a 
put in p mis y 
— would remove the threat of these decidedly dim view of such plans. 
= minerals falling into unscrupulous They want. to know what sort of 
| private hands and the development usteeship, composed inevitably 
|  . private ha "mtr p, é 
- of a monopoly. Naturally, this of representatives of varying and 
M 5 stricttire would not apply to the competing national interests, could 
— large deposits in Canada and in be entrusted with such vast power 
T tt parts of Europe and Asia. How- over the very existence of tradi- 
Ber ever, it would saiffice for as long tional enemies as well as neutral 
— as the processing of the ores was}, 4 friendly powers. And how 
— possible only in this gountry. could the tcu ef any oe 
A Bs an i i trusteeship ever 
—»  . €om ion Likel international 
ve ki avan it 1s Teva some|imposed when all the parties ea 
I de n of national commission will to have the secret of the atomic 
have to be created to control not EN salut 23 vise vaton iaai 
onlv t supplies but all ex- ke; 
I nly | the ore d developments|into the conclusion that the only 
pue jen socio energy. The|Safe and practical hands to be en- 
‘commission would be endowed| trusted TE PA ode cos 
E 1 D uei wor | ower are.. 
M won oNoblgs degtee of autonomy py d that, it seems likely 
LAM. an Prési- himself, An at, i , 
po roan paneer nee la ie ill be the intent of the legisla- 
ZEN ut sona" h of the work still will be the intent hu | 
BUM eg iuicnnt: With Hod wis Congreie Will ba anked 
Nitty a a UI A ta gnifi-|to pass. 
' tary and diplomatic signi . 
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J a f T A. ya 
ly? THIS RADIOACTIVE WORLD? Al 
Last week's first-hand descriptions | 
of the atomic bomb range in New Mex- | 
ico, with its declining but still measur- 
able radioactivity, had an oddly reas- | Ur NR USE 
suring effect. The scientists who con- qe. V E E 
ceived the bomb and put it together did |. 
not believe it would start a chain reac- 
tion that would destroy the earth, Still, |‘ j | 
they must have breathed more easily |i E MT 
when it did not. They did not believe! ` y rc 
that it leave the exposed area in a|! | 
permanently lethal condition, Never- |‘ 
theless, they were obviously cheerful |" 
when they could refute Japanese asser- 
tions that this had happened at Hiro- |! 
shima. The bomb was bad enough. It|' 
is not—not yet, at least—as bad as it | 
Was painted. Grass and trees might | ' 
resume growing in à country which had |' 
been saturated with atomic bombing. |: 

Some animal life, including the human 

variety, would survive and reproduce. 

‘The prospect is not, however, very |! 
inviting. It gives pungency to the|! 
week's news of attempts now being |‘ 
made to restore normal conditions|‘ 
around the globe after a war which |! 
might itself be considered as a sort of |! 
atomic explosion. In New Mexico the 
scientists used a Geiger counter to reg- 
ister the potentially harmful gamma |' 
rays. If there were a Geiger counter |‘ 
that would register economic, social and | ' 
psychological disturbances it would be | 
busy almost anywhere it was carried. |. 

Conferences like those of the Foreign 

Ministers in London, or those now go- 

ing on between Britain and ourselves 

in Washington; attempts to set up 
governments in Eastern Europe; ef- 
forts to provide at least a minimum | 
food and fuel supply for France, the 
Lowlands and even Britain herself: our | 
own sometimes bungling experiments 
in Japan and Korea; the negotiations | 
between Chungking and Yenan—all | 
these have their hopeful side. But they |. 
do reveal that there are gamma rays | 
alive in*the world today that might do | 
incredible harm, | 
Sometimes it seems that even very 
highly placed persons are treating the 
settlement of the late war as though it 
were like any other war, and did not! 
threaten either the disintegration of | 
matter or the disintegration of human 
society. There has been no world-wide 

awakening to the real emergency. A 
` good deal of bargaining is going on. | 

Much of this cannot be avoided. Much 
of it is a perfectly honest effort to re- 
duce friction between nations and | 
groups of nations. Much of it comes 
from dire human needs, When Britain, 
after a great victory, has to tighten her | 
belt and eat and dress no better, per- 
haps worse, than during the black days 
of war, we can only imagine what life 
is like on the European continent, | 
which, in turn, is far better off than 
East Asia. Today's stakes are the 
means.of livelihood for millions. 

The danger is that these means will 
be sought in a hurtful international 
competition, a sort of dry war among 
those who have renounced actual war. 
It is not easy to write a prescription i 
of avoidance. ` It is clear, however, that 
some kind of world patriotism has to 
be born out of a common danger. This 
common danger is mutual destruction. 
It needs to be dramatized just as the 
danger of defeat in war was lately 
dramatized. The atomic bomb is still 
here, and, as a bomb, it is the enemy | 
of all mankind. Its detonator is fear 
and hate. And no bargaining will do 
any lasting good which does not bar- 


gain away these twin evils. 
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$| To THE EDITOR OF TRE NEW YORK 

;| The atomic bomb has given the 


|| American, British and Canadian people 





World Union 


Propo 





A Move Necessary 





$ 


The signers of the following letter 
.| are all deeply interested in foreign rela- 





IMER: 


-|— momentary opportunity and a mo- 


mentous responsibility to secure indi- | 


:| vidual liberty and peace. The oppor- 
;| tunity is brief, for we cannot hope to 
i| keep this secret more than a few years. 
-| The responsibility will endure. If we 
.| fail to deliver mankind from tyranny 
‘| and war now, we who first used this 


-| bomb may be remembered as we our- | 


I| selves remember the Vandals of an- 
| cient time. 

A free Government when attacked 
|| will use these bombs, but its nature 
.| gives the strongest guarantee against 

its initiating aggression, Providence 

released the secret of the atom to three 
i| free nations. How shall they solve the 
‘| problem now facing them ? 


E Only a sovereign nation is likely to 


'| have the power to produce atomic 
|| bombs in secrecy or is likely to have 
, the incentive to produce them. Only 
|| the existence of other sovereign na- 
tions is likely to provide that incentive. 
| Only a sovereign nation needs atomic 
| bombs to coerce it. Where citizens in- 
| stead of nations are the sovereign units 
| of society, no such bombs are needed 
.|to coerce them. 
To trust any league, alliance, associ- 
il ation or treaty among sovereign na- 
{tions to outlaw the production or use 
i| of atomic bombs is to trust swamps to 
.| cease producing mosquitos. Such 
| agreements really give the advantage 
to the Governmenťs most likely to vio- 
late them. The probability of a nation 
| concealing such violation is in direct 
| ratio to its lack of individual liberty. 


| Citizens Paramount 
.| The sooner we begin to reorganize 
‘| international relations with the citizen 
' instead of the nation as the governing 
‘| and governed unit, the sooner we shall 
'l eliminate thé only reason for producing 
‘| the atomic bomb. The fastest progress 
'lthat can be made in this direction by 
-| all the United Nations together will be 
tl too slow and uncertain. We have a 
l| fivefold task: 
|| 4 We must eliminate absolute na- 
t| tional] sovereignty first of all among 
3| those nations that already know the 
l| secret of the atomic bomb, and estab- 
lish governmental machinery whereby 
their citizens can determine and exe- 
l cute a common policy concerning it, 


2. We must not lose our head start 


‘lin atomic power by slackening our re- 
'lsearch work, or by divulging our 
|| knowledge to those nations or institu- 


l| tions that cannot, or do not, guarantee 
"| liberty enough to safeguard us against 
‘| this power falling into the hands of 


`| dictators, 


sed 


|| Atomic Bomb Held to Make Such 















| 3 But we must not proceed so 


cautiously or delay 


so imprudently 


that we lose our present opportunity 
|| to unite mankind freely and effectively 


‘| behind atomic power, 


4. We cannot force individual free- 


A A woe TAA a ~~ x "X 


| world’s power to govern the atomic 


| thirty years—or one generation, It 


- 


doint Possession a Band 


would be invited to send delegates too. 


| should guarantee individual liberty as 


| States Constitution and give all the 


TAPE M. A n 






the common wealth they need to bind 
them together. They have now a re- 


source to develop that is far richer| time the g ; 
A i , the guarantees it gave of indi- 
than was the Northwest Territory) vidual freedom would be etkrketaelel 


when joint possession of it helped cre- 


| ate the nucleus of our present Ameri- 


can Union. 
To save themselves and everyone 


| from the appalling dangers of World 


Depression II, Dictatorship and World 
War III, and to harness the power of 
the atom to the good of mankind, they 
must equal in the constitutional, social 
and spiritual fields their tremendous 
achievements in science, engineering, 
production and war. They can and 
they must do this now. 

The atomic bomb has given the peo- 


ple of the United States, the United 


Kingdom and Canada an enduring | 
common responsibility that requires. 
their united common sense and cour- | 
age. This is only the latest and most 
urgent in a series of problems they 
have in common. But they have as 
yet no common machinery, responsible 
and responsive to them all, to unite 
their courage and their common sense 
democratically, effectively and endur-. 
ingly on any policy. 


Nucleus Needed 


The first necessity is that their dele- 
gates should meet to constitute such 
machinery. Until this is done, the 


age in freedom will lack the beginning 
of the atom's power—a nucleus. 

It is to be hoped that delegates of 
other peoples who also are experienced 
in the practice of individual liberty 


All too few nations have succeeded in 
providing individual liberty even in 
their own territory for as long as 


would therefore seem prudent to draw 
on the wisdom of all who have at least 
this much experience. 

The undersigned propose that the 
United States should take immediately 
the proper steps to convoke a conven- 
tion to form a nuclear union on a free 
basis adequate to the exigencies of the 
atomic age and functioning as 4 unit | 
in the United Nations organization. | 

We hold that the nucleus it creates 


much, at least, a8 does the United 


other guarantees the federal system 
gives—fair representation, equal jus- 
tice, defensive strength, effective cen- 
tral power, independent home rule, do- 
mestic tranquillity. Membership in the 
nucleus should be open from the start 
to any people that is able and willing | 
to uphold these guarantees. 

To offer any people that adequately 
guarantees individual liberty the pro- 
tection of the nuclear union’s atomic | 
power, and all the other great advan- 
tages of full membership in it, would 
seem to be the swiftest, surest way to | 
induce and to preserve real freedom 
everywhere. This policy would make 
the advantages of membership in the 
union ever greater, its territory ever 
vaster, its vital centers ever more dis- 
persed, and its lead in the creative, 
defensive and offensive development of 
atomic power ever more incalculably 


fi. ex 
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| achievement is but the latest evidence 


| ples of individual liberty and union. 





it by surprise or of resisting its power 


of reprisal, and these advantages 
would grow as it grew. At the same 


everyone more and more that its power 
would not be used aggressively. And 
so there would be neither hope of -vic- 
tory nor fear of attack to cause others 
to combine against it. This union 
would give ever stronger practical as- 
surance against dangerous armament 
racing developing during the interim 
period while it was growing to univer- 
sality. From the start attack on it 
would be suicidal for any dictator, even 
if he learned how to make atomic 
bombs before his people learned how 
to be free. 

It is of the highest importance that 
the nucleus be constituted as only the 
most practical first step toward unit- 
ing all humanity, in good time and 
peacefully, in the one way that can se- 
cure life and liberty equally to every- 
one in this atomic age—a World Re- 
public of Free Men. 

Support Necessary 

To get this policy adopted, the first 
essential is for those who believe it to 
be, on the whole, the best solution to 
say so. We would be glad to know 
their opinions. Obviously it is in the 
general interest to know what support 
this atomic policy has, and obviously 
there is no time to lose, 

The Greeks had a name for heaven, 
and from it we got our name for 
uranium. Now uranium has given us 
the power to make of earth a heaven— 
or hell There is reasoned cause for 
hope, and none for despair. 

Greater than the power of the atom. 
is the power of man. For man has 
proved that he can govern the atom. 
It is much harder for men to govern 
themselves freely and equally than for 
them to govern atoms. Yet they had 
already proved in some long-tested ex- 
periments that they could do this, too. 

Significantly, the nations of men 


who had governed themselves the long- | 


est were the first to govern atoms. This 
of the power inherent in their princi- 


With the faith and courage that such 
achievement gives, let us then begin 
to apply these principles now to unite 
all mankind, 

STRINGFELLOW BARR, LOUIS BROMFIELD, 
Mrs. ROBERT S. BROOKINGS, BRIG. 
GEN. ALBERT D. COX, FORREST DAVIS, 
HENRY S. DENNISON, JOHN DEWEY, 
WALTER DURANTY, CLINTON GOLDEN, 
MARION HEDGES, FELIX MORLEY, 
A. J. G. PRIEST, CLARENCE K. STREIT, 
ROBERT J. WATT, WILLIAM B. ZIFF, 
WILLIAM H. DANFORTH, NORMAN M. 
LITTELL, HARRY B. MITCHELL, DAVID 
S. MUZZEY, CHANDLER OWEN, EMIL 
G. SICK, HARRIS L, WOFFORD JR., EL- 
LIOTT NUGENT. 

Washington, Sept. 13, 1945. 
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Uranium for Bombs `` 
Control of the political and economic 
J| power that goes with the atomic bomb 
||is dependent on two factors. Thé first 
is the secret of the bomb’s manufac- 
ture, secrets now held mainly by the 
| United States; the second is possession 
É sufficient supplies of uranium, thè 
basic material used in producing the 
bomb. Uranium ores—pitchblende and 
|carnotite are the commonest — are 
known to occur in limited deposits, 
sparsely scattered through Europe, 
Russia, the Congo, southern Australia 
and North America, In the United 
States, the mineral has been discovered 
‘in several Connecticut localities, in 
| central Texas and in Colorado. 
Last week, in a move designed to 
|maintàin the United States’ pre-emi- 
.||nence in atomic weapons, President 
| Truman acted to protect this country’s 
uranium supply. In an executive order 
| that has been expected for some time, 
+) the President directed that all public 
‘lands bearing radio-active minerals be 
withdrawn from sale and reserved for 
Federal use. 

Though Government control, under 
the order, will be restricted to lands in 
the public domain for the present, it is 
| understood that eventually all lands 
ae produce materials for the, bomb 

will be brought under official regula- 
| tion. As a further precaution, agree- 
| ments are being negotiated with other 
countries to keep such substances from 
| falling into dangerous hands. 
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dom on others, and yet we must con- advanced, A 
.[trive to extend it through the world Union of this nucleus a few years 2 
1 \| and unite the free as we go, wefore ago meant union of actual weakness | 
| ‘| foreign dictatorship masters the atomic but potential strength. Now it means | 
'| bomb. union of both actual and potential | 
5. At the same time we must safe- power, 

# l guard freedom against domestic dicta- 

‘| torship rising from economic depres- 
sion and totalitarian "eures" for un- | 

employment, 

oy 





| Radiologists Determine the 
| |. Explosions of Atomie Bombs 
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N EIS ' By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT | — / | 


j/From New Mexico and Tokyo came 
hèws la: Yi of thé atomic bomb'a 
‘after-effects. Japanese tales of hun- 
‘dreds who diéd weeks after the explo- 
ions that wrecked Hiroshima and Na- 

asaki and of loweréd white-corpuscle 
lood counts were largely refuted. In 
Ne Mexico the Army permitted a 
oup of newspapér mén to witnéss in- 
[18 rumental tests of the soil on the spot 
| Where a test bomb was exploded nearly 
|;two months ago, and in Japan Brig. 
| Gen. Thomas F. Farrell released a pre- 
| s inary report of & scientific mission | 
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Of which hé is the head and which had | 
|leen dirécted to discover what after- 
effects it could. | 
|. In New Mexico the meters indicated | 
"Pesidual radioactivity so slight over the 
| experimentálly bombed area as a whole 
| that its present physiological effect is 
negligible, In the center of the crater 
left by the explosion the radiations 
j were pronounced, yet even here it 
| would take 600 hours of continuous 
| exposure to produce fatal results. - 
|. In Japan it was also found that any 
residual radiation was not sufficient to 
be dangerous. But Col. Stafford War- 
|ren, an expert radiologist on the staff 
| of the American scientific mission, did 
[find a deficiency of white corpuscles in 
| the blood of some Japanese sufferers. 
| He attributes this deficiency not to 
| residual radioactivity but te the pow- 
erful gamma rays shot out from the 
| bomb at the moment of explosion, 


| Not the Whole Truth 
Some patients showed no After- 
effects whatever. Possibly they escaped 
injury of any kind because they had 
fled to shelters where they were rea- 
sonably safe from flying fragments, 
rays and heat. As General Farrell puts 
it, thé Japanese "told the truth but not 
the whole trutn." He declined to issue 
statistics until clinica] reports were 
available. Probably the actual number 
|of casualties will never be accurately 
| known. 
Within the bombed areas of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki there were Jap&- 
|mese officials who had been instructed 
|40 earry out & previously ordered evac- 
;||uation. Al] were caught by the blast. 
|Soime were wounded. Others, mostly. 
| military officers who &rrived ten hours 
.|later, stated that they had suffered ill | 
|| effects, including fatigue. Noné oi, 
these alleged sufferers died. | 
.| That the Japanese have grossly ex- 
, aggerated what happened is to be 
, inferred from the findings of Dr. Phi'ip 
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upward in the ascending column of hot 
air and dispersed. harmlessly over a 
wide area. Even in the New Mexico 
test, where the height of the explosion 
was necessarily low, only & very small 
fraction of the radioactivity was de- 
posited immediately below the bomb.” 

Evidently the ground was tested im-. 
mediately after the experimental éx+. 
plosion. Only the physiological effects 
were stil] in question, and thése, judge ` 
ing from the dispatches received from 
Tokyo, are not as severe as the Japa- 
nese asserted, | 

In another War Department release 
it is stated that "to examine the na- 
ture of the crater, specially equipped 
tanks were wheeled into the area, one 
of which carried Dr. Bnrico Fermi, 
noted nuclear physicist.” There is no. 
doubt that samples of soil were col- 
lected and tested for radioactivity. 
Nor is there any doubt that the physi- 
cists who developed the bomb knew 
approximately what the after-effects 
of an éxplosion would be in Japan. 


Affect White Corpuscles 


Radiologists who have to treat càn- 
cer with powerful X-rays and thé sim- 
ilar but even moré powerful gamma 
rays emitted by radium and radon have. 
long been aware of the dangers that 
their patients run. Careful experimeéen- 
tation with animals has made it pós- 
sible to establish safe dosages. That: 
there is a decrease in the white cor- 
puscles of the blood long after heavy 
dosages of X-rays or gamma rays are 
administered is well known, and it im- 
chiefly for this reason that radiologists 
proceed with such care. | 

Gamma and X-rays decrease in- 
versely as the square of the distance 
from the source, which means that 
their effect should be virtually nil onlv 
a few thousand feet from the point of 
explosion, Besides, it must not be for- 
gotten that the test bomb in New Mex- 
ico was suspended not more than 100 
feet from the ground (the first accounts - 
put the distance at only fifty feet), 
whereas the bombs that dévastated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki exploded at a 
height which was not less than 1,000 
feet and may have been as much as 
2,000. . 

From the cautious statements made 
by technically informed Army officers 
there is reason to believe that the 
bombs released against Japan were in- 
tentionally exploded at a height which 
would be effective so far as concussion 
was concerned but which would not 


|induce intense and persistent radio- 


|| Morrison, Professor of Nuclear Physics |activity in the ground. 


at the University of Illinoiz, Hé reépoits 


.|that water lilies grew in á ditch sot 
'|far from the spot ove? Which onè bož:b 
.|exploded. Dr. Masae a'suZuki, r&dio:o- 
gist of thè University ès Tokyo, ^d 
expressed the opinion (4d j:'50n getes 
were released at the Sime s^ the sxr:o- 
‘sion, The American mitsion repued 
“(that no poison gases were released 
| which were not immediate:y dissipated. 
The official Japaaese report was 
1 more cautious and just in its estimate 
of physiological damage. General Far- 
rell quotes this passage from it; 
.| “At present [Aug. 15] an increase in 
radioactivity in the area of the explo- 
sion has been noted, but not to the 
extent thatit will be injurious to human 
|| beings. Immediately after the explosion 
the amount of radioactivity that caüsed 
human injuries could not bé deter- 
"mined. Also the amount of radioactive 
substances and the assumption that 
-bartificial radioactive substances were 
created could not be proved." | 


Too Late to Check | 
At this late date there is no way of 
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At a mile the gamma rays would 
be so attenuated that they could hardly 


| have the distant effect reported by the 


Japanese. And the radioactive after- 

effects should be small. We are, there- 

fore, reduced to considéring residual 
radioactivity in the ground, and in the. 
material of which houses and shelters 

are built, 

| Widespread Devastaticn 

| Lives and buildings were Egtreyed 

‘in Hiroshima and Nagasaki eidefiy by 

‘concussion, heat and flying missiles. 

Japanese reports of the total casualties 

range from 70,000 to more than 100,000 

killed, and from 75,000 to 200,000 

wounded. General Farrell doubts their 

accuracy. “I don’t think they know. 
how many people were in the city,” he 
is quoted as having said, | 
| "There is no doubt about the devasta- 

tion. Within a radius of two miles 

everything was blasted, and there were 

| many fires. Beyond three miles the 
‘damage was not great, though roofs 

were torn off up to five miles and glass 


| was broken up to twelve miles, Accord- 














Seetu “CANNING” URANIUM SLUGS 2-3/ 

LEARNING how to ‘‘can’? uranium slugs was one of the 
most difficult problems encountered in making atomic 
bombs, Dr. H. D. Smyth, of Princeton University, eon- 
sultant on the projeet, relates in the technical report re- 
leased by the War Department. The failure of a single 
““can”” might have caused an entire operating unit to be 
shut down. 

The most efficient way of cooling the uranium would 
have been to let the water flow in direct contact with the 
radioactive metal in which the heat was being produced. 
This seemed out of the question, however, since uranium 
would react chemically with the water. It was feared 
direct contact between the two would put a dangerous 
amount of radioactive material into solution and probably 
even disintegrate the uranium slugs. 

No one who lived through the period of design and 
construction of the Hanford, Wash., plant is likely to 
forget the problem of sealing the uranium slugs in pro- 
tective metal jackets, according to Dr. Smyth.. The state 
of the ““canning problem”? could be roughly estimated by 
the atmosphere of gloom or joy to be found around the 
laboratory. 

A sheath had to be found that would protect uranium 
from water corrosion, keep fission products out of the 
water, transmit heat from the uranium to the water and 
not absorb too many neutrons. 

Metal jackets or cans of thin aluminum were feasible 
from the nuclear point of view and were chosen early as 
the most likely solution of the problem, but alternative 
ideas continued to be explored. Both the problem of 
getting a uniform heat-conducting bond between the 
uranium and the surrounding aluminum, and that of 
effecting a gas-tight closure for the can proved trouble- 
some. 

Even up to a few weeks before it was time to load the 
uranium slugs into the pile there was no certainty that 
any of the processes under development would be satis- 
factory. A final minor but apparently important modi- 
fication in the canning process was adopted in October, 


1944, and up to the time the report was written there had 
been no canning failures. 


Se gee EN? 

THE INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR STUDIES 
AND THE INSTITUTE OF METALS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

IT is planned to establish at the University of Chi- 
cago an Institute of Nuclear Studies and an Institute 
of Metals. Dr. Samuel K. Atkinson, professor of 
physies, will serve as the director of the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. 

Dr. Enrico Fermi and Dr. Harold Urey, both of 
Columbia University, have been appointed professor 


of physies and professor of chemistry, respeetively. 
Members of the institute will include Dr. Philip W. 
Sehutz, professor of chemical engineering, Columbia 
University; Dr. Edward Teller, professor of chem- 
istry, George Washington University; Dr. Joseph E. 
Mayer, professor of chemistry, Columbia University, 


. with his wife, Maria Goeppert Mayer, who will serve 


as research associate; Dr. Walter H. Zinn, associate 
professor of physies now in war research in Chi- 
cago, and Dr. John Simpson, Dr. Robert F. Christy 
and Dr. Donald J. Hughes, all of the University of 
Chieago. / 

The staff of the Institute of Metals will eonsist of 
Dr. Cyril Stanley Smith, director, and Dr. Clarence 
Zener, professor of metallurgy. 
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checking radioactivity that might haVé |ing to General Farrell, about twenty 
| peen detected on Aug. 15. General Far-| sound structures of masonry and steel 
rell is certain that there was none On are still standing in the central portion 
Sept. 9. of Hiroshima, but all windows are out 
On the whole the reports from New and the interiors are gutted. Modern 
Mexico and Japan bear out & statement bridges stood up well but handrails and 
issued by the War Department to ac- some sidewalks were blasted away. A 
company Prof. H. D. Smyth’s official fire was started in a forest about four 
| description of the research that led to} miles from Hiroshima. Ba OE 
the invention of the bomb. The War; The effects of the terrific heat were 
Department there said, “The bomb is|impressive. In a building one mile 
detonated in combat at such a height | away plush chairs behind: a window 
from the ground as to give the maxi- were scorched despite the glass. About 
| mum blast effect against structures | 55,000 buildings in Hiroshima were 
"and. to disseminate the radioactive burned, and of these 6,800 were totally 
f A roducts as a cloud, On account of the destroyed and 2,300 were half burned. | | 
i height of the explosion practically All About 8,800 were partially destroyed” | èg kd | = | E i | hs . 
qu the radioactive products arg. s erRbinw — — — "NL I. T A cA d 
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HEN President Truman’s electrify- 

ing announcement that an atomic 
energy bomb with blasting power equiva- 
lent to 20,000 tons of TNT had been 
dropped on Japan broke a 4-year silence 
surrounding the greatest of all-time secret 
weapons, the veil of secrecy was also lifted 
on the biggest project of Columbia's hush- 
hush war research program. Within the 
limits of a partially relaxed military Cen- 
sorship it can now be revealed how im- 
portant a role Columbia physicists and 
guest scientists played in initiating and 
carrying out the scientific work that brought 
about the remarkable development of th's 
super bomb. 

Security regulations still obtaining pré- 
vent the Columbia men directly respon- 
sible for developing and testing the phy- 
sical principles from giving out any in- 
formation about their work, but the War 
Department has just released a 30,000- 
word report by Dr. H. D. Smyth, chair- 
man of the department of physics of 
Princeton University, describing the devel- 
opment of the methods of using atomic 
energy for military purposes. This ac- 
count serves to emphasize the extent of the 
contribution made by and at Columbia, 
especially in the early stages of the re- 
search. 


First Meeting 


Although the idea of atomic power or 
even atomic bombs had been discussed off 
and on in scientific circles from the time of 
the first discovery of the large amounts of 
energy released in nuclear reactions to the 
time of the discovery of uranium fission, 
Professor Smyth declares that the military 
importance of the latter was first called 
to the attention of the Government by 
George B. Pegram, '30PhD, '29ScD, dean 


of the Graduate Faculties at Columbia and 
4 well-known physicist. 

In March, 1939, Dean Pegram, who 
later became head of Columbia's Division 
of War Research, telephoned Washington 
and arranged for a conference between 
representatives of the Navy department 
and Enrico Fermi, brilliant Italian physicist 
who had recently become a professor at 
Columbia. Fermi suggested at this time the 
possibility of achieving a controllable re- 
action of atomic energy using slow nez- 
trons (the force which split the uranium) 
or a reaction of an explosive character 
using fast neutrons. The Navy expressed 
interest and asked to be kept informed, but 
no further government action was taken 
until the fall of 1959 when the Columbia 
and Princeton groups, supported by à letter 
from Einstein, and through Alexander 
Sacks of New York, enlisted the aid of 
President Roosevelt in encouraging work 
in this field. 

By Presidential appointment an “Ad- 
visory Committee on Uranium” was Cre- 
ated which held its first meeting on Oc- 
tober 21, 1939. The immediate result of 
this meeting was a report issued on No- 
vember 1 which mentioned both atomic 
power and an atomic bomb as possibilities. 
It recommended the purchase of large quan- 
tities of graphite (to be used as a “moder- 
ator”) and uranium oxide, a source of 
U-235 for experimental purposes, and on 
February 20, 1940, the first transfer of 
funds—$6,000—was made from the Army 
and Navy to purchase these materials. In 
this way necessary materials were provided 
for the experiments at Columbia. 

A second meeting of the Uranium Con-- 
mittee was held on April 28, but no fur- 
ther recommendations were made, pending 
the results of the critical measurements on 
carbon (in the form of graphite) already 





under way at Columbia. These when ob- 
tained showed that the use of carbon as a 
“moderator” for slowing down the action 
of the neutrons (obtainable either by the 
chemical action of radium on beryllium or 
by use of the cyclotron) so as to avoid 
resonance absorption and so as to cause 
fission would afford considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

Among the most active advisers of the 
original Uranium Committee were Profes- 
sors Pegram, Fermi, Urey, and Dr. Leo 
Szilard of the Columbia group, and Rear 
Admiral H. G. Bowen, '15AM, head of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
DG. 


Special Group Formed 


[n June, 1940, the Uranium Committee 
was reconstituted as a subcommittee of the 
newly created National Defense Research 
Committee. Harold C. Urey, professor of 
chemistry at Columbia and 1934 Nobel 
Prize winner in chemistry, and Professor 
Pegram became members of the new com- 
mitee. In the summer of 1941 the com- 
mittee was enlarged, Pegram became vice- 
chairman, and Urey, Fermi, and Pegram 
became subsection chairmen. 

After Pearl Harbor, when the program was 
pushed with all-out effort, the committee 
was reorganized a third time directly under 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and was administered first by 
the OSRD S-1 Section, and later by a 
Special S-1 Section Executive Committce. 
Dean Pegram was named vice chairman 
of the latter and Professor Urey one of tke 
three program chiefs. 

On June 15, 1940 a special advisory 
group including Columbia Professors Urey, 
Fermi, and Pegram and Dr. Szilard, fé- 
search guest of the Physics Department, 
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defined the lines of research to be followed 
on the uranium-carbon experiment as (a) 
further measurements of the nuclear con- 
stants, and (b) experimentation to estab- 
lish a chain reaction that would sustain 
itself. This controlled chain reaction in- 
volved release of further neutrons when 
the uranium atom was split, which would 
not be absorbed either by impurities present 
in the "pile" or by the uranium itself, and 
which would in turn split more uranium 
atoms ad infinitum. It was estimated that 
$40,000 would be needed for the first of 
there, and $100,000 worth of metallic 
uranium and pure graphite for the latter. 

The Columbia group were very eager to 
determine experimentally which of the 
three uranium isotopes underwent fission. 
In 1939 Dr. A. O. Nier, professor of phy- 
sics at the University of Minnesota, was 
urged by Dr. John R. Dunning associate 
professor of physics at Columbia, to sepa- 
rate the several isotopes of uranium using 
his mass spectrometer. When he was finally 
successful in February 1940 in separating 
small amounts of concentrated fractions of 
U-234, U-235, and U-238, he turned them 
over to Dunning and to Drs. E. T. Booth 
and A. V. Grosse, for investigation with the 
Columbia cyclotron. It was natural, there- 
fore, that this group, under the leadership 
of Dr. Dunning, interested themselves more 
than ever in the large-scale separation of 
uranium isotopes. 

The first contract approved and signed 
by the NDRC, on November 8, 1940, was 
with Columbia, for continuation of the 
work already in progress on the approach 
to a chain reaction using unseparated uran- 
ium isotopes with graphite to prevent loss 
of neutrons. Later contracts were arranged 
here and at other universities and research 
institutions until by the following Novem- 
ber 16 projects totaling $300,000 had been 
approved. 

Urey began to work on isotope separa- 
tion by the centrifuge method under a 
Navy contract in the fall of 1940. The 
diffusion method of separation was initi- 


ated at Columbia by Dunning. In a memo- 
randum which was sent to L. J. Briggs, 
chairman of the Uranium Committee, 
in the fall of 1940 Dunning summarized 
the preliminary investigations made by 
himself, A. V. Grosse, and E. T. Booth 
in the Pupin Physics Laboratories. Work 
was accelerated in 1941 with financial 
help provided by Urey’s contract, and 
during this period Drs. F. G. Slack of 
Vanderbilt University and W. F. Libby of 
the University of California joined the 
group. 

Beginning with 1940 there was some 
interchange of information with the British. 
Accounts of British opinion, including the 
first draft of the British report reviewing 
the subject, were made available to the top 
policy group in America during the sum- 
mer of 1941, and in the fall of that year 
Urey and Pegram were sent to England 
to get first-hand information on what was 
being done there. 

Here they exchanged not only hopes but 
fears with the British scientists and came 
back to the United States the first week 
in December filled with the urgency that 
we must beat the enemy to the secret of 
using atomic energy for bombs. This was 
the first time that any Americans had gone 
to England specifically in connection with 
the uranium problem. 


Project Expands 


By 1942 the theory of isotope separa- 
tion by gaseous diffusion had been well 
worked out. It became clear now that a 
very large plant would be required and 
that diffusion barriers and pumps would 
make up the main equipment. Up until 
May, 1943, Dunning was in immediate 
charge of the work; Urey was in charge 
of statistical methods in general. At this 
time, the work was transferred from OSRD 
auspices and taken over by the Army. In 
the summer of 1943, the difficulties en- 
countered in solving some of the phases 
of the project led to a considerable ex- 
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pansion, and most of the work was moved 
out of the Columbia laboratories into the 
Nash building on West 133d Street. On 
March 1, 1945, since the work had reached 
the industrial operation stage, the labora- 
tory was taken over by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corporation. 

In the meantime, progress on the devel- 
opment of the chain reaction had grown 
apace. Nearly all of the work on th's 
aspect of the research had been concen- 
trated at Columbia in 1940, but interest 
in the general problem by individuals at 
Princeton and the Universities of Chicago 
and California led to the approval of cer- 
tain projects at these institutions early in 
1941, Thereafter the work of all these 
groups was co-ordinated under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Arthur H. Compton. Experi- 
ments, involving a variety of arrangements 
of graphite and uranium continued until 
the Spring of 1942, when the Columbia 
group under Fermi moved to Chicago with 
its accumulated material and equipment. 
At Chicago on December 2, 1942, Fermi 
and his group, among them Walter H. 
Zinn, '54PhD, Herbert L. Anderson, '35AB, 
'37BS, '40PhD, George L. Weil, '31AM, 
'42PhD, and Bernard T. Feld, '45PhD, 
attained the first self-sustaining chain-re- 
acting "pile" of uranium and graphite, and 
thus achieved the goal of a steady and 
controllable release of atomic energy. 

The principles necessary to the produc- 
tion of an atomic energy bomb had all 
been worked out now, and it remained but 
to rush into production with the materials 
and put them together. In the spring of 
1943 an entirely new laboratory was es- 
tablished at Los Alamos, N. M., near Santa 
Fé, under J. R. Oppenheimer, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the design and con- 
struction of the atomic bomb from the 
stage of the receipt of U-235 or plutonium 
to the stage of the use of the bomb. The 
new laboratory improved the theoretical 
treatment of design and performance prob- 
lems, refined and extended the measure- 
ments of the nuclear constants involved, 





THE END RESULT OF THE WORK WAS THE END OF THE WAR 


Prof. John R. Dunning 


Dean George B. Pegram 


Prof. Harold C. Urey 


Prof. Enrico Fermi 
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OUT OF THE MACHINE, A NEW FORCE 
Columbia's cyclotron did its part 


developed methods of purifying the ma- 
terials to be used, and finally, designed 
and constructed operable bombs. 

Credit for Columbia's participation in.the 
development of the atomic energy bomb 
should not go alone to the few names space 
has permitted recording. Dean Pegram 
especially emphasized that mention should 
not be omitted of the contributions of 
those temporary Columbia men who were 
members of the University’s Division of 
War Research. He declared that the suc- 
cess of the work at Columbia owes very 
much to the collaboration of these col- 
leagues from other institutions; for ex- 
ample, such men as Professors E. Mack, Jr., 
of Ohio State, H. S. Taylor of Princeton, 
and P. H. Emmett of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versities, and Dr. L. M. Currie of the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemical Corporation. 


Secrecy Still Applies 


At the present time no complete list of 
names of Columbia men who worked on 
this great-project is being given out. Secrecy 
provisions still apply except information as 
is given out by the Army authorities. Hence 
only names that are given in the Smyth 
document are referred to in this article. 
Many faculty members and a great many 
Columbia alumni contributed vitally to the 
success of the undertaking, most of them 
in the Columbia laboratories, although 
many did their work at other sites. 

So great was the personnel problem of 
manning the Columbia laboratories that 
Robert F. Moore, '24E, secretary of Ap- 
pointments at Columbia, was recalled from 
work as civilian recruiting officer for the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the Columbia part of the 
project. 

When he arrived on the job early in 
December, 1942, there were approximately 


200 physicists, physical chemists, and en- 
gineers working in the SAM laboratories 
in Pupin, Havemeyer, and Schermerhorn. 
During the final stages of the project, some 
1,500 men were at work here. 

Although it is not known exactly how 
many Columbia alumni were associated 
with the project, Mr. Moore estimated 
that they numbered at least several hun- 
dred. A considerable group of young en- 
gineers and technically trained alumni 
were connected with the production end 
of the work at the Hanford and Oak 
Ridge plans which grew directly out of 
the research started at Columbia, and many 
were also working at the one near Santa Fé. 
Moreover, students from all the late gradu- 
ating classes in science were promptly ab- 
sorbed into the laboratories. 

One might almost say that the Columbia 
project had come full circle when it is 
considered that in the destructive bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, five Japanese 
alumni in the former city and three in the 
latter, were probably destroyed. We may 
well hope that the talents of Columbia 
professors and alumni may assist as suc- 
cessfully in showing the world how to con- 
trol the new instrument as the talents of 
Columbia scientists did in bringing it into 
existence. 
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U.S. Will Test Atomic Bomb | 
— .. (On Enemy Battleship Nagato 
p" g ZXx 
32,720-Ton Vessel to Be Towed 500 Miles 
| Off Japan—Effect of the Missile Over 
i . . , Í 
4 Water May Decide Navies’ Fate | 
d f 
N Y fè By FRANK L. KLUCKHOHN a, Vi ! = 
TE By Wireless to TRE NEW Yozx TrwEs, ' k : 
X | TOKYO, Sept. 16—The 32,720-| former German cruiser Frank- : AN 
|. . . ten Japanese battleship Nagato,| fort off the Virginia coast, and 
sal > m which withstood an attack by 500| two days later dealt the same |! J 
E e United States Naval planes and| fate to the former German : 
D | which Was taken over at the Yoko-| dreadnaught Ostfriedland. On f 
Eit n | suka naval base after the war, will Sept. 5, 1923, off Cape Hatteras, A 
|. — |be towed 500 miles to sea to have Army Martin bombers sank the |' | 
mec an atomic bomb dropped upon her, obsolete United States battle- 
Tü c in an experiment that may deter- ships New Jersey and Virginia, 1 
at -ae |mine the form of navies in the fu-| again under General Mitchell's | 
rej ture world order. direction.] | 
|, That is the present plan of the| Reports from Hiroshima and | ey 
_-—-—s«fj United States Navy, which wants| Nagasaki indicate that the force | 
SON. to ascertain these details: Whether of the explosion is up and out, not |; | 
oo |fhe bomb will cause the destruction |down. From the, Navy's viewpoint, |: ud 
|... [ef a single ship; what it will do|the most dangerous effect of thel, a>. 
| tea task force; what effect it will atomic bomb could be under water, | 
|... have on the water. The Navy|where the pressure of water great-|, e 
AA W a |hopes to obtain the answers in one||y magnifies the effect of a tor-|, 
es = Jof the greatest experiments of its pedo or a minè, l 
l „|type since Brig. Gen. William L.| The Navy will invite the press|: | 
p (Billy) Mitchell sank four war- to attend this experiment, as it did|! | t 
ships from the air in the early| General Mitchell’s effort. | | vE 
|». ... ,|Nineteen Twenties. ` Capt. Thomas J. Flynn of New PA A b ag 
MA disi = [On July 18, 1921, a squadron |york, executive officer of the “TWAY. om Nov. 12, "€ is 
|. . . . ef Army planes under General |i; S. S. Iowa, who took command Pile our Navy always has! | 
- | Mitchell's direction sank the lof the Nagato Aug. 30, immedi-COntested the assertion of air 
ET, | od dida um ately upon his promotion from power exponents that the plane 
ere, commander to captain, is removing|has rendered the battleship obso-/ 
JL all the Japanese personnel kept|lete, and while it has used these H 3 
E s | aboard for technical reasons. giants with effect in this war, s 
a ee United States personnel also will General Mitchell's experiments did | sè 
Ti, be removed and presumably the|lead to a modification of naval / | 
o Nagato will be towed under escort.|concepts and of battleship design. | vr a3 
CA The bomb will be dropped within|Battleships have since undergone | Ta 
KAD i the perception of the modern, deli-|important structural changés de- T? - 
"M cate, long-range detection devices|Signed to protect them from air at- TEL 
OE present on all American warships. |tacks. 7 
Y GC The “indestructible” ship of the; It is not known whether the J 
E Japanese Navy has been made|atomic bomb at sea will have the | è | 
eae ready for sea by an engineering|Same effect because of the wide 
ALA crew of the destroyer transport|area for expansion as it does on ki 
gn Horace A. Bass. The Nagato suf-|land targets, where hills or moun- J 
T: fered three direct hits July 18, but|tains concentrate its power. There A = 
" Pha IA. the fourteen-inch steel armor plate|is a tentative theory that the ef- | A 
i "Yo of her turrets withstood the blasts|fect of the atomic bomb on water n 
« / ! ' of Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.'sjwill be mitigated. ae 
dc wD concentrated air attack. Her dam-| Catholic priests in Hiroshima l | x 
ime — age was extensive but superficial.| said their lives had been saved be- | 1 
m l | Now she will stand her greatest cause they were in a relatively air- i 
Tan LONT ; test. tight building that withstood the a 
M L iy This experiment will exceed in|blast. On the other hand, the! as E 
^ ! ps: | potentialities the attack by British|world's most terrible weapon) d T 
Bu 73 / |  Lancasters carrying 12,000-pound|vaporized the steel tower from l M 
Ree W . bombs that sank Germany's bat-|which it was suspended in the in- e 
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jucts and procedures developed in 
‘creating the atomic bomb, it was 
disclosed yesterday with War De- 
partment approval by the Kellex 
Corporation. This is a subsidiary 
: t tun TM $ lof the M. W. Kellogg Company, 
iS oat Sea industrial engineering concern that 
E: d n helped engineer plants for develop- 
ment of the bomb. ; 
The new applications will be 


available for industry upon Gov- 
ernment release, it was declared by 
H. R. Austin, executive vice presi- 
dent of M. W. Kellogg Company, 
and A. L. Baker, general manager 
of Kellex, at a luncheon at the 
Qc cem P ai 5 2.14 | Biltmore Hotel, at which announce- 
Nu a wey 27442 |ment was made that the Kellex 
E | |Company had received the Army- 
Navy E. 
Among the industries that may 
avail themselves soon of the 
knowledge gained in working out 
the diffusion process of extracting 
; E ee vw i cov. [U-235 from natural uranium are 
SH NUI ek m i. KWÈ |petroleum refining, general chemi- 
a month after the attack. A narrow path winds|cal and processing, manufacture of 
picked up by survivors. pressure and vacuum vessels, gas 
TRTE asas processing, electrical industry, re- 
pa Wo, |frigèration,' users of corrosive 
n chemicals and the medical profes- 
sion, they asserted. 
er acumen a New Contributions Revealed 
a n TO More new instruments to ob- 
fg Sieben eae © |serve and control the atomic bomb 
project were created than had 
been built in all history prior to 
that development, Mr. Baker said. 
A porous “barrier” was developed 
with billions of holes of less than 
two-millionths of an inch, able to 
withstand a pressure of one at- 
mosphere with a requirement of 
uniform spacing and size of pores 
that would not become enlarged or 
plugged by corrosion*or excluded 
particles. Almost at the last 
minute a barrier was developed 
that operated successfully 
throughout the several thousand 
stages required to produce U-235, 
he revealed. 

Pump development made such 
headway over previous knowledge 
and products that it alone may 
well represent more gain to in- 
dustry than the entire $2,000,000,- 
000 cost of the project, Mr. Baker 
said. Hardly less important, he 
asserted, were the essential “leak- 
detectors” that will bring abouti 
widespread use in dangerous and 
complicated industrial processes. 

The technical advances that can 
be accomplished through atomic 
power itself may take years to 
prepare, however, and there will 

D^ A, BEBES EER " ee be complete preserva- 

ion of the secret of the bomb in 
Located of the blast, the huge every particular, it was said in a 
memorandum made public by the 


the powerful explosive. 
k . 
corporation, 


Supreme Headquarters’ as. com- Early Benefits Seen 


British Atom Bomb Unit Sails on Aquitanid;|mander sé naval ports and Bases) + n oes not have to wait 


D ego in Germany. He later became head AV 
of the naval division of the Allied|for atomic power to utilize the ex- 
M any Evacuees Among 450 Civilians Aboard dtes Council for Germany. g perience of the project, it was de- 
| clared. It cannot all be revealed 
in print at present, but it is in the 
minds of engineers and concerns 
‚participating in the project and is 
expected to be bound up with their 
|future thinking, engineering de- 
sign, construction and processing. 
With respect to medicine, the 
memorandum declared it will bene- 
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^ Dr. John P. Baxter, British) The party leaving on the Aqui- 
chemical engineer who worked on|tania was the largest outbound 
the atomic bomb at Oak Ridge, since V-E Day. In addition to the 
Tenn. was among 450 civilians|civilians, 352 members of the 
who embarked yesterday on the Royal Air Force, fifteen British 


Aquitania, which will sail from naval officers and thirty-four sol- 
diers of the British, French and 


Pier 90, North River, at 8 A. M., 


today. 
The British scientist, returning 


to England permanently, had been 


lemployed by Imperial Chemical 


Industries and was, lent to the 


il British Government for work on 


b 
* 
` 


ai "m 1 um ^ 


the atomic bomb. In his party 
were Arthur G. Jones and Harold 
E. Evans, also atomic bomb ex- 
perts. All were accompanied by 
members of their families. 


Dutch Armies were aboard. About 
three-quarters of the civilians 
were women and children who had 
been evacuated to this country 
about five years ago. A number 
of the children spoke with Amer- 
ican accents, and one with a 
southern drawl. Several of them 
were vehement in expressing re- 
luctance to leave the United 
States and go back to England. 


—— M MX —— —— 


tit from a low cost, more abundant 
source of radioactivity, improved 
srotective methods for combating 
toxicity in industry, and extension 
»f cancer therapy. “Most of the 
advantages still are necessarily 
inder Government wraps, and the 
orincipal building of the diffusion 
olant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., houses 
the largest chemico-physical con- 
tinuous process in the world," Mr. 
Baker said. “It is a single process 
smploying more pumps, more car- 
riers, more power, more people, 
more instruments, more of every 
process-essential than ever had 
been thought of before.” 
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.. The atomic bomb has raised an issue| 
between the physicists and the states- | 





| men. All the distinguished scientists. 








 |bomb and who have been heard from 









— |at most five years any industrial na- 
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_ |Futhless aggressor, surely it ought to 
; be framed jointly by scientists and 








| statesmen. 
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| Who participated in developing the 
 |thus far declare that in two, three or 


_ | tion with brains and money enough— 
5 M and brains and money are always 
_ | found in industry—can develop its own 


‘there are uranium ores—a forerunner 
d of legislation that Congress will surely . 
| |enaet and of some international under- 
| standing which will cover the mining 
_ | of uranium ores wherever they may be 
| found, We can leave the issue neither 
_ | to the physicists nor to the legislators. 
Jf there is any practical policy to pre- 


— |from uranium ores. By possessing our- 


— | vent the use of atomic bombs by some | 


= | For the time being, atomic bombs can 
=f be loaded only with material obtained | 


_ | selves of ores on our own public land 
. we cannot prevent other nations from | 
_ | developing their own bombs. Uranium | 
_ | ores are widely distributed. It is prob- 
| able that geological prospectors will | 
= | discover more. Since control of ura- | 
k | nium deposits is ruled out, the alterna- 
_ | tive would seem to be for the nations 
i 3358 the world to consent to the periodic 
— inspection, by the technicians of an in- 
| ternational board, of all plants in which 
| X uranium is used. It so happens that a 
— ‚plant in which uranium is extracted 
| for use in bombs is so enormous and 


[v hat so many workers are required that 


| 


| concealment is impossible. In war we 


— indefinitely. 
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— question of the use and abuse of atomic | 
nA energy must be determined. Com- 
|J pressed air can drive a torpedo or a 
— . rock-drill; an explosive can blast a rail- 
— way tunnel or destroy a city. The line 
~ between legitimate and illegitimate ex- 
|  perimenting with atomic energy will 


— be difficult to draw. 
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EX 
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= only crumb of comfort that can be 
— extracted from the situation in which 
= we find ourselves is the growing reali- 


` global war waged with atomic explo- 
|J Bives. 








— As yet there is no possibility of ex- 
—  tracting uranium from its ores and 

making bombs in some corner labora- 
=~ tory. What may happen fifty years 
- hence, when energy will be released 
^ — from water or dirt, it is much too early 
— to predict. Even if this next step is 
_. taken sooner than now seems possible, 
periodic inspection by consent is still 
worth consideration. But always the 


E "That it should be necessary to dis- 
. |cuss the greatest achievement in sci- 
;j.| ence and technology of our time in 
= these terms is enough to sadden any- 
— 'one but the most cheerful optimist, 
‘The world has been enriched with a 
_ discovery and an invention which 
— should be hailed as the dawn of a new 
— era, yet, for the moment, we can think 
a chiefly of death and destruction. The 


_ zation that this world cannot risk a 


| managed to evade questions about our 
— . own plants at Oak Ridge and Pasco, 
EN but in peace no country could do so 
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Discovery With Humanity 


A 

YT Declaring that the way for the 
United States to prove leadership 
is to keep open the channels 
through which leadership was 
achieved, Dr. Harry D, Gideonse, 
president, officially welcomed 1,460 
Brooklyn College freshmen yester- 
day at a special assembly in Roose- 
velt Hall. 

In quoting from the 1939 report 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which told of the European ad- 
vances in the splitting of the atom, 
Dr. Gideonse said that nothing 
would be achieved by closing doors 
and by "scientific tariff-minded- 
ness.” He severely criticized the 
idea of preserving “secrets,” hold- 
ing that in this country present 
leadership was gained through the 
aid of contributions from scientists 
everywhere. 

“The atomic bomb is to humanity 
what DDT is to fleas and mos- 
quitos,” the Brooklyn College 
head said. “It has telescoped time 


and questions that might have 


called for answers in a decade or 
so before atomic energy became 
available are now in an immediate 
‘do or die’ category.” 


Scoffs at Bomb Secrecy 





British Scientist Says Any Nation 
Could Split Atem d rx 
From the Herald Tribune Bureau 

Copyright, 1945, New York Tribune Inc. 

LONDON, Sept. 17.—One of the 
scientists responsible for the de- 
velopment of the atom bomb, Pro- 
fessor M. E. Oliphant, of Birming- 
ham University, declared today 
that there is no defense against it, 
that the principles on which it is 
based are well known to every ere, 
and that any idea Great Britain 
and the United States may have of! 
keeing the process secret is “just 
yo.” 

Professor Oliphant said any in- 
dustrial country’ could have the 
bomb in five years, and any de- 
termined industrial country could 
do it in two. 





| SEES OVER-OCEAN BOMB 


Sen. Tydings Warns of Nations 
Sharing Atomic Secret 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 2 (P)—Sen- 
ator Tydings of Maryland said last 
night that he had been informed by 
eminent scientists that it would be 
possible to put an atomic bomb in 
a projectile and fire it across the 
Atlantic. 

In a speech before the annual 
reunion of the Twenty-ninth Divi- 
sion Association, he said it was 
necessary for all “to stimulate 
their imaginations because we are 
playing .with things that. God 
hitherto kept to himself." 

He asserted that five or six other 
nations would be producing atomic 
bombs at the end of a year or two 
and that it was up to the United 

States to find ways and means of 
creating friendships between na- 
tions to prevent “a push button 
war that will be over before most 
people will know it began.” 







DECRIES ATOM SECRECY |. 


Dr. Gideonse Wants Us to Share l 
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Called a Crime 


| London, Sept. 18 (AP)—A pro- 
test against the “crime” of usin 
the atomic bomb against Japan 
was signed and eirculated today 
by 31 Britishers, mostly preach- 
ers, writers, musicians and teach. 
ers. 

The protest asserted.the bomb 
was a “further deliberate viola- 
tion of the principles of sacred- 
ness of human life upon which 
Christian civilization and demo- 
cratic society alike have been 
based and reduces to hypocrisy 
the self-constituted right of Al- 
lied nations to put ‘war criminals’ 
on trial.” 

Signers included Lady Pethick- 
Lawrence, wife of the Secretary 
of State for India; the Rev. Regi- 
nald Sorenson, Laborite member 
of Parliament, and F.- Lewis 
Donaldson, Archdeacon of West- 
minster. 
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Ocean in Atomic 


;| Bu the Associated Press. S: obl 
.. WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.— Post- 
war control of the seas with a 
|Navy capable of "delivering atomic 
[bomb attacks" was urged today 
by Navy Secretary James V. For- 
jrestal before the House Naval 






















and men, exclusive of the 


outlined. | 


hese major Pacific naval bas 
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e ka RAY NOV -S OL i Us M We 
Testifying on legislation to de- 





; mo te vè | to the free- n | 
'|dom of this country "wil be in|the Ryukyus"; in the Admiraltie: 
‘|the control of the seas and of the "if Al tir will Cae es 16 | 
'|Skies above them."  |right to a base there" and i 
Specifically, he recommended:|Philippines |^ — 0 
` An active fleet, ready for battle,| ———— Senda 
consisting of approximately 300 
modern major combatant vessels 
including 11 battleships, 15 air-| 
‘|Craft carriers including  three| 
'|45,000-tonners, 21 escort carriers 
20 heavy and large cruisers, 29 
light cruisers, 176 destroyers, 40| 
'|destroyer escorts and 90 sub-|< 
| foe in addition to supporting |‘ 
cralt. | 
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. All New Ships. . 
All the battleships, carriers,| 
cruisers, destroyers and subma- 
rines would be new ships com- 
pleted since 1940, . ET h 
| A laid-up reserve of seven old 
| battleships, 22 carriers built since! 
1940, 58 escort carriers, 14 heavy 
| cruisers, 91 light cruisers, 191 de- 
stroyers, 257 destroyer escorts, 110 
|submarines and supporting craft.| 
| “A ready reserve" of 100 addi-| 
tional major ships. | 
|.. Mr. Forrestal and Adm. of Fleet 
Ernest J. King, chief of naval 
joperations, were called as princi- 
pal witnesses, ee 
Mr, Forrestal said no one knows ] 
what effect the atomic bomb will 1 


|rier-based planes. 
Would Lose Control. 
|: While immensely destructive, he 
Said, the atomic bomb “is still a 
bomb, requiring land or carrier- 
based planes to deliver it." And|! 
the best defense against it is “in|¢ 
jintercepting air power.” 1 
“If we were to give away our ^ 


{fleet and rely wholly on the bomb, || 


7 


we would lose control of the sea,” 
he said. 


Mr. Forrestal estimated that! 
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peat | Laas 
| something less t han 12,000 i 

lanes” and total personnel of be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 officers | 


men, exc Marine} 
Corps, could man the Navy he! 
















d. i g | VM 
He suggested establishment of| 


ti Ae and Adak in the Aleu-| 
M EM EE s vans, Hawaii, Balboa "da^ mal 
;|termine the size of the peacetime| Canal. Zone; Guam, Salven = | 
Navy, Mr. Forrestal said the key Tinian in the . Marianas, the! 
Bonin-Volcanic islands: “perhaps 
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ATOMIC BOMB WORKER |. (A 
, DIED ‘FROM BURNS’ | 


LOS ALAMOS, N. M, Sept. E 
(Pj)L—The | Government's atomic). D 
bomb laboratory disclosed today, 
in reply to an inquiry, that a g 
worker died Sept. 15 “from burns| | RD 
in an industrial accident” on Aug.|' A, 
21. He was identified as Harry K.V iM 
Daghlian, 24, New London, Conn, |. 


a Purdue University instructor |- 
prior to coming here in Novem- 
ber, 1943. D 
A project spokesman said today 
that scientists at the atomic bomb C 
| laboratory were opening a spare- 
time university next week for hun- |' 
dreds of young military and ci- / 
vilian personnel assigned at Los! 
Alamos. | 
Eighteen courses are to be of-| Tos. 
fered in fields of chemistry, mathe- EB 
matics, physics and metallurgy,l' | 
“regular courses students would 
take in college” rather than in- , | 
struction in atomic bomb prin+| / 
ciples. | 
Hans A. Bethe of Cornell heads |: 
the university committee as chair- / 
man. Among those expected to i 
teach are Enrico Fermi, a Nobel 4 
Prize winner in physics. 











This suburban section of Naga- 
saki was left almost as badly 


damaged as areas in the center of: ; | s - po ow mt | x s 
the city, four miles away 5 : EE 


cond Atomic Bomb Attack on a a Japanese City H 














moved back to ‘the spot where their house 
de shack from pieces of tin n lying about 


A Japanese family 
stood, erecting this cru 
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. opposite views today on the effect 
of the ato 












sident Truman discussed the 
re of atomic energy with a 
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n Building, con- 


ajor General Curtis E. 
C anding general of 
Aid 1st Bomber Command, said 
. flatly at one press conference that 

the atomic bomb "had nothing to 

do with the end of the war." He 
Said the war would have been over 
in two weeks without the use of 
ihe atomic bomb or the Russian 

entry into the war. 

_ Later, however, in another press 
. eonference, Major General Leslie 
. R. Gfoves, who had charge of the 
. deve opment of the atomic bomb 
` project, smiled when he heard of 
the Le May opinion and pointed 


n 


5 


fled of the Potsdam declaration of 
July 26, said it was unworthy of| 


RU. 
1 uy 
| E MED 2 AS o d | 
"After the atomic bomb dropped, | 
e Japanese attitude changed im- 
y," General Groves re- 
ed. “I think that is significant.” 
Ask sd wh her the atomic bomb 
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Mir Yr. er ze c rela 
. bastened the end of the war, Gen- | 
^e d Groves said: “Yes, of course 
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f e were Senators Tom Con-| 
. nally, Democrat, of Texas; Arthur 
. Vandenberg, Republyican, of| 

Michigan, and Scott W. Lucas, 
|. Democrat, of Illinois. They were| 
— named as a subcommittee yester- 
. day by the Senate Foreign Rela-|, 

tions Committee to confer with|. 
President Truman on the advisa-|: 
ility and possibly the scope of al, 
z ongre: sional study of means of | 

controlling the atomic bomb and 
— relate pes No details of the| 
= White House conference were 
Ra mad e public, but Mr. Truman was! 
ou nderstood to have approved the 
». SUUC 
| 4 


ja, told the House, meanwhile, 
he "does not think members 
gress are capable of han- 
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Representative William J. 
her, Democrat, of Minne- 
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. Representative Clare Boothe 
Luce, Republican, of Connecticut, 
. warned House members that the 
. mation had better begin to “go 
` underground” to protect itself 
against possible future atomic 
b attacks that may come with- 

| Warning. 
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Officer in Charge of Weapon's 

Development Honored Here 
—Sees Peace Guarantee 
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. Complete United States control 
of the secret of the atomic bomb, 
at least during the next few years, 
was urged here yesterday by Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, officer in 
charge of the weapon's develop- 
ment, as the city paid tribute to 
him for having "accomplished the 
impossible." 

General Groves sounded his 
warning against sharing the 
bomb’s secret at three ceremonies 
during the day. “The first was at! 
City Hall, where Mayor LaGuardia| 
and other city dignitaries honored 
him for his work; the second was| m at Ni es 
at a luncheon in the Waldorf- Se AE jo 
Astoria, and finally at a press con- | rot 
ference during which he discussed): 
the bomb. 

Projecting himself into the cur-|: 
rent controversy over whether tol: 
share the bomb with other nations! ` 
of the world, he told 200 city of-|: 
ficials, scientists and industrialists | : 
at the luncheon given by the In-|: 
ternational Business Machines Cor-| : 
poration that “this weapon must) ; 
be kept under control of the|' sè 
United States until all of the other; Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves receiving 











a scroll from Mayor La Guardia 
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nations of the world are as anxious : The New York Times 
for peace as we are.” Se W : 4 E E 
“And by ‘anxious for peace, ” hel Cites Veil of £ `crecy | Gets Certificate of Gratitude 
is : Paying tribute to the scientists, |: 
adde, "I mean in the heart and not ‘industrialists and workers who peters. . the luncheon, - General 


by speech or signature on a treaty|,,.: EN | |Groves and his staff were received 
'toiled over the project, General by Mayor La Guardia in his office 


which they do not intend to honor." a a e the history of the . at City Hall, There, in the pres- 
Hopes it Won’t Be Used Again | 90m" S Gevelopment. Shortly be-|' lence of 300 officials, the Mayor 


fore it was completed, he disclosed, |. T 
Although the bomb means com-|a Congressional committee  in-| D CRM et os dr 
|plete victory for us, Gefteral] spected some of the plants, “but]: |the people of es + b : YO 
Groves said he hoped it would] they didn't even tell their wives.” | “having accomplished the RDUM. 
never be used again, ~. At the press conference, General! sible." en peu» 
| Keeping the secret, temporarily,| Groves suggested keeping thel 
he said, will be possible because! bomb as an American secret, that 
it will take e years to| the entire question be turned over| 
develop the bomb. The scientist,| to some agency selected by Con-| |their work, i i 
he said, feels that other nations| gress for that purpose. eral Groves dde ou es 
an duplicate our work in two to| The President, he continued, has |for the day—“that if this nation 
five years “and the more they talk| promised to submit legislation to 


[Controlled th i 
the shorter the time seems to get."| Congress on control of the boz. En e atomic bomb for a 


| : .|few years until oth j 
But, he emphasized, they are) When that legislation comes, it will brona, piony ate 


ee i |prepared to share it, i 
‘thinking of science and a theory! be up to the people charged with). lang way toward cresting Seni: 
e p of building and operating tHe bomb's future to decide what||versal peace.” 
a plant, should be disclosed, he said. | The genera i 
Answering criticism over use of “Until then, though,” he warned, ||11 A. M NUR kin Aio es d. 
the bomb, General Groves declared| “the War Department is not giv-||ter. After a brief ride through 
that while it did not win the war, ing out any more information." (Central Park accompanied 3 
it most certainly ended it. The) The atomic bomb plants, the||Grover Whalen he went to City 
effect of this ending, he said, was||general said, stil] are in operation, ||Hall, where há wan greeted b T 
(to save American lives as well as||though with reduced forces. As to||crowd of 5,000 persons : 
Japanese lives in the long run. peacetime uses of atomic power,| iis a otia i c 
"As I look at the pictures of our||he admitted that “we don’t know | 
men coming home from Japanese!/how practical it is.” 
prisons and hear second-hand ac- Sitting with General Groves was 
counts and first-hand accounts of||Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, dep- < 
the experiences of the men who||uty officer in charge of the atomic 
made the march from Bataan, I am |bomb project, who had just re- 
not particularly worried about how||turned from Japan. He described 
hard this weapon hit the Japa-|;the scenes of utter devastation at 
nese.” Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where 
The Japanese surrendered be-||the two bombs fell, 
cause the bomb was unendurable,|' ` 
he continued, pointing out that!’ 
these terrific effects demonstrated! 
in Japan can be a force for peace|. 
in the future in that they can be! 
used as a “diplomatic bargaining|' 
point” that will lead to the open- 
ing up of the world so there willl. 
be no opportunity for a nation to! 
arm secretly, 


The Mayor, who also spoke at 
the luncheon for General Groves, 
congratulated him and his staff for 
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ATOM SECRET STIS, i 
DEBATE IN CABINET 


“Connally Is Annoyed — 
No Decision Made on Wallace 


When Chairman Tom Connally| 
of the Senate Foreign Relations| 
Plan to Share Bomb Data 
as Peace Insurance 









Committee heard of the committee 
action he appeared to have diffi- 
culty in restraining himself. He 
referred to it as “precipitous and 
premature” and revealed that the 
President only yesterday had ex- 
pressed his preference for the bill 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg,| 
Republican, of Michigan, setting 
up a "board" to develop, control| 
and supervise the use of atomic| 
energy and the manufacture of 
materials by that method. Sena- 
tor Connally significantly added 
his own opinion that “complete 
secrecy should be maintained re- 
garding the atomic bomb.” 

The chief difference between the 
Vandenberg and Thomas measures 
is that while the former would pro-| 
vide a board of investigation to} 
recommend to Congress what dis-| 
position should be made of atomic 
energy and its uses, the latter 
would set up a permanent commis-| . 
sion that would remove the matter 
from direct Congressional control. 

Senator  Connally's statement 
seemed to make it certain that 
there would be no Congressional| 
action on the subject until the| 
President sent up his message, not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
Thomas bill would have preference 
on the Senate calendar, 

The general supposition was that 
the majority leadership would hold 
up any floor action on the Thomas 
measure until the President's mes- 
sage had been received and would 
move to substitute the Vanden- 
berg bill or one like it to carry 
out. the proposals made by the 
President. 

The President's attention was 
centered on the atomic bomb ques- 
tion earlier today when Chairman 
Hatton Sumners of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee sought Mr. 
Truman’s views on a measure he 
introduced that would subject to 
trial by jury anyone disclosing 









sia would be so long in developing 
.|the atomic bomb that this country 
and Britain would by that time 
|have discovered an antidote. 
Strengthening their arguments, 
understood to have been laid be- 
fore the President during the Cab- 
‘inet meeting, was the statement 
‘lin New York today by Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves, who was in com- 
plete charge of the “Manhattan 
Engineer District,” as the Army 
atomic bomb project was desig- 
nated, that the United States 
should closely hold the secret of 
the bomb until all other nations 
have demonstrated their anxiety 
for peace. 

Entirely aside from these mili- 
tary considerations, however, are 
strong arguments advanced by 
nonmilitary officials that now is 
not the time to let Russia in on 
the secret. They have urged 
strongly that any thought of 
disclosing the secret should be 
postponed until the various peace 
settlements have been finally de- 
termined, 

These nonmilitary officials con- 
tend that, leaving aside the domi- 
nance that the atomic bomb secret 
gives the United States and Brit- 
ain in the current discussions, in- 
jection of the matter into the Big 
Five talks now or at any time be- 
fore the peace is finally written 
would only complicate the negotia- 
tions. 

President Truman, as the final 
arbiter in United States foreign re- 
lations, in the last analysis must 
decide whether the secret is to be 
revealed to Russia or any other 
country. Many observers believe 
that Mr, Truman, even without 
prompting by the War and Navy 
Departments, would be the last to 
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Y By CLINTON GREEN 

By Wireless to TEE NEW YORK TIMES, 
= PEARL HARBOR, Sept. 21— 
E Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
in what may have been his last 
press conference as Commander in 
e Chief of the Pacific Fleet, looked 
| today at the future role of the 


Navy in light of the discovery of 
"the atomic bomb and declared he 
= could see no lessening of the im- 
| portance of sea power in the make- 
up of United States military forces. 
Admiral Nimitz said he did not 
know what the future held in pos- 
sibilities that the atomic bomb 
might be guided from the West 
Coast, Alaska or the Hawaiian 
Islands through the rocket princi- 
ple, and he pointedly emphasized 
that it would be foolish to say that 
such things could not be done. 

"For many, many years to come 
any use of the atomic bomb is 
going to depend on planes, and 

l planes depend on sea power S se- 
curing and holding bases for 
them,” the admiral said. “I don't 
see how you can dispense with sea 
power. Wherever you would launch 
bombs from, you would need ships 
to take the atomic bomb supplies 
there. It’s just another weapon 
and we still must rely on sea 

wer.” 

Looking back on nearly four 
years as Commander in Chief of the 
fleet that took United States forces 

l across the vast stretches of the 
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ARMED FORCES OPPOSED 
i yT |" U. 
Proponents Argue Russia Will 
Have Weapon Soon Anyway 
—Conflict in Senate Bills 


SS 





By FELIX BELAIR Jr, 
Special to TuE NEW YORK TIMES. 


WASHINGTON, Sept, 21—A 
proposal sponsored by Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 
that the United States, Britain 
and Canada reveal the secret of), 
the atomic bomb to Russia was 
discussed at President Truman’s 
Cabinet meeting today and brought 
about a pointed debate that ended 
with no decision after having 
caused the longest Cabinet ses- 
sion of the present Administra- 
tion. 

It is understood that the ques-| 
tion as to what should be done 
with the atomic bomb secret was| 
brought up by President Truman| 
and evoked from Secretary Wal- 
lace ardent advocacy of the pro- 





d: p give his approval to the Wallace| |atomic secrets. The measure 
Pacific from do Pop 4n A e ay posal that Russia be let in on the ` |proposal until a. working world or- would authorize imp osition of the 
Bay, Admiral Nimitz sa! secret, and soon. Secretary of| |dger had been attained. death penalty if, in the opinion of i 


most critical period of our opera- 


War Henry L. Stimson, who was| 
tions came between May and Sep- 


the jury, that sentence was war- 


Secret Kept at Potsdam ranted. The only intimation of 


E 


a, ee 
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tember, 1942, but after the battles 
of Midway and the Coral Sea in 
this period “it just became a ques- 
tion of time.” 

The admiral said that he had 
moved his headquarters back to 
Pearl Harbor from Guam because, 
with the shooting ended, “the big- 
gest problem is orderly demobiliza- 
tion of personnel,” and, moreover, 
he wants to consolidate his staff 
and start demobilization of that 
group; after demobilization will 
come a roll-up. of our Pacific in- 
stallations to save as much money 
and matériel as possible. 
assurance 

















spondents ] 
speed up the efforts to return per- 
sonnel to the West Coast and their 
homes," the admiral said, “We 
are using escort carriers as trans- 
. Every combatant ship g0- 
ing to the West Coast is loaded to 
the limit of its capacity. We rec- 
ognize our obligations to the people 
of the United States and the par- 
ents of these fine men, but it must 
be done without prejudice to the 
very important occupation [of 
apan].” 
T Pairi Nimitz said in answer 
to a question that his personal 
plans were concerned with super- 
vising this roll-up, but he re- 
marked that he had read in the 
newspapers that he was going to 
report to Congress on Oct. 5 and 
that beyond that “I don’t know. 
There has been speculation that he 
is going to succeed Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King as Chief of Naval 
Operations and Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet. 

The admiral took the opportu- 
nity of adding his voice to those 
insisting that Japan had been de- 
feated before the atomic bombings 
and Russia's entry into the war. He 
said the enemy had made the mis- 
take of spreading his forces too 
thin. The Japanese should have 
concentrated on one obi-^tive, such 
as destroying guan States sea 

wer. the admiral said. 

“Admiral Nimitz said that the 
present plans of Admiral William 
F. Halsey, commander of the Third 
Fleet, include the taking of that 
fleet to the West Coast, where it 
will represent the Navy on Navy 
Day, Oct. 27, The two admirals 
conferred just before the press cons 
ference, but there was no opportu- 
[nity for the correspondents to talk 
|with Admiral Halsey, igre reports 





present for the last time at the 
two and a half hour meeting, is 
said to have suggested that dis- 
position of the question be put up 
to a world body to be established) 
at some future date. 

Although Mr. Wallace is not): 
alone in his support of the pro-| 
posal, it is believed that President 
Truman will give the matter deep| 
consideration before according it] 
his backing even if it should be) 
acceptable to Britain and Canada. | 


Army-Navy Opposition 


It is known that the Army and | 
|the Navy are determined in their} 
|opposition to revealing the secret 

to any but the nations that par-|, 
|ticipated in its perfection. The two| 
|services are prepared to resist the 


such time as an antidote has been 
|perfected by the United States. 
| Mr. Wallace, it is understood, |: 
‘argued in support of his proposal) 
‘that now is the time to make a| 
real start toward a working world), 
union through a demonstration of} 
|good faith to the Soviet Union. 
Those who share the Secretary's 
'view contend that as a result of 
‘turning the secret over to Russia 
‘that nation would be placed under 
a perpetual moral obligation never 
|to use the atomic bomb against 
‘lany of the Allied conquerors of the 
|Axis powers. 

The proposal, understood to have 
been discussed in President Tru- 
man's official family for the first 
time today, is based on the fur- 
"ther and major premise that any 
nation as far advanced scien- 
tifically as' Russia will learn the 
secret of the bomb in the not far 
distant future anyway. 

It is the contention of the Wal- 
‘lace adherents that since this is 
inevitable, the United States, Brit- 
iain and Canada should move quick- 
‘lly to bring the Soviet Union into 
‘full play as a force for perpetual 
l|world peace rather than as a con- 
tinuing question mark in all United 
‘Nations discussions, Now is the 
'itime, it is insisted, to end the sus-| 
|picions with which the Russians| 


—, 


It was recalled in connection 
with the Cabinet discussion that 
President Truman refused to re- 
veal the atomic bomb secret to) 
Generalissimo Stalin at Potsdam, 
although he might easily have 
done so. He had the secret in his 
pocket at the time. It was on his 
return trip to this country from 
Potsdam that the President an- 
nounced the bomb’s first use upon 
Hiroshima. 

The President took the position 
at Potsdam, according to those 
|who know his mind best, that Gen- 
Jeralissimo Stalin had withheld 
from the United States details of 

some of the Soviet Union's best 
secret armaments at a time when 
the United States needed them 
most, and hence he could with. 
'lcomplete justice hold out our 
greatest secret. 


we 


a The Russians’ insistence on the 
‘|proposal to the hilt, at least until} ° 


utmost secrecy regarding their 
* weapons and plans for military 
operations has been one of the 
legends of this war and one of the 
biggest thorns in the side of the 
Army General Staff. Armament 
experts contend that during much 
of the war Russia had rocket guns, 
tanks and a few field pieces that 


| m ay ou we 


3|were superior to ours and refused 





repeated overtures by us and the 
British to obtain their secrets. 

Nor is the fact overlooked by 
observers that President Truman 
is a veteran of World War I who 
‘has something more .an a whole- 
some opinion for the views of the 
Army General Staff, 


Moreover, the President has al- 
ready let it be known that he in- 
tends to leave it to Congress to 
decide to whom and at what time 
the atomic bomb secret is to be 
revealed. This consideration, how-| 
ever, does not alter the fact that, 
Congress will look to Mr. Truman, 
as spokesman for the executive 
branch as well as helmsman of 
United States foreign relations, for 
recommendations pefore taking 
action, | 

A guide to the President's course 
came in two developments today 
on Capitol Hill, where the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee re- 
ported out a bill by Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, Democrat, of Utah, 
establishing a commission on 
atomic energy, which would formu- 
late policies on its use and develop- 
ment. 





the President’s attitude on the 
Sumners measure was Mr, Sum- 
statement on leaving 
White House that he had had “a 
very satisfactory conference with 
the President.” 
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A TE fn, Daron _ |marshal answered: "Under certain! 
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EN Oe oo D. = [without national armies, with 
a W de Tou JO NEC _ {merely an international police 





force, which think we shall 
|always need, as we need a local 
police force in our 'communities.". 
An international police force 
could be achieved satisfactorily, he 
concluded, only if there were, in- 
cluding the press, free movement 
in all countries, Russia as well, in 


Jey - CAN, order that a check could be made 


Ff ve. on scientific production in the 


I aie : | countries that had mad it- 
|. . . British Field Marshal Is Sure Eom 


ments for the peace. 


T. | .. Russia Will Master Atomic 
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Whitehall Issues Disclaimer 


te : LONDON, Sept. 22 (P—A 
a, Bomb Secret in 5 Years Washington dispatch that quoted 
ZP ye Field Marshal Wilson as having 


expressed fear of Soviet influence 
in Europe was carried prominently 
in the London press today, along 
with a British Foreign Office dis- 
claimer of any opinions he might 
have expressed, The Foreign Of- 
fice statement said: 

“A full version of this interview, 


“upon which Field Marshal Mait- 
land Wilson has been asked to re- 
port, has not yet been received, 
but in the meantime it can be 
stated that any opinions which the 
field marshal may have expressed 
in this interview are, of course, 
|purely personal and do not repre- 
sent the views of His Majesty's 
Government." 


= REGRETS CUTS IN U.S.ARMY 





t Washington-Moscow Parity Is 
E. Dissolved, He Says—London 
| Foreign Office View Cool 


j 
By North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Bei ». WASHINGTON, Sept. 20—Field 
EOM Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
+= . Son, Chief of the British Joint 
Staff Mission in Washington, said 
in an interview today that Soviet 


E Russia ‘will have" the atomic The Daily Express headline was: 
OE ` bomb within five years, " Jumbo' Wilson Sensation." Many 
LL . . . She ean develop it in that time| |other newspapers played up the 

— [( . . .:Àfshe goes to work on it, "asnatur-| |story on their first pages. Most of 
ESL OIL . ally, she will," he said. them carried messages from 

I . A That discovery, the field marshal Washington stating that the mar- 
E . Said, would establish the Soviet| |shal had been misquoted. 

BA: _ Union unchallengedly as the most The London Star said editori- 


powerful nation in the world. “At 

the moment," he said, "there are 
, two great military powers in the 
. . world—th. United States and Rus-| |be officially kicked by Whitehall. 
EN. "ia ` For he had no business to talk at 
. He said this parity would be dis-], |all. As head of a military mis- 
_ Solved by the current trend in the) |sion, it is no part of his job to air 
United States toward slashing the| |his views in the American press. 


ally: “Whether or not Field Mar- 
shal Wilson mentioned Russia in 
his newspaper interview, he should 





E! | Army, a transition over which he| |We suffered much during the war 
iS ^ .Beemed gravely concerned. “By] |from garrulous generals, “Their 
a withdrawing its occupation forces| |chatter seldom helps the cause of 
P on à large scale and by limiting amity among nations." 
NE drastically the Size of its future e 
a draft,” Field Marshal Wilson con- 
ED. _ tinued, “the United States is leav- 
J| — ing the field alóne to Russia.” ` 
pma. In expressing this view he ap- 
| peared to be extending his advice , 


EX. in the present Congressional de- 
E | bate on the draft and to be sharing 
T . the opinion in high military circles 
m in the United 3tates. 
4 Status of Balkans Disturbing 
The field marshal felt that pos- 
EU session of the atomie formula by| 
m - Russia might very well rule out a 
E war of the nations among whom 
the secret was known, at least a war 
; in which the atomie bomb would 
a be employed, although it would not 
E. rule out wars of considerable mag- | 
| nitude short of that. 
"Any intelligent nation will know 
T that to utilize the atomic bomb 
m will be tantamount to self decima- 
z3j tion," he said. 
E Field Marshal Wilson was con- 
a cerned by what he described the 
Em "middle ground" in which territo- 
ME oo rial acquisitions could be made by 
- Russia as the world scene might 
E shape up. “I am very worried 
W" abo“ the Balkans,” he said. “With 
Wy / the United States curtailing its 
military influence in Europe," -he 
said, "there is nothing to prevent 
PU, Russia from becoming master of 
n that area.” 
E | Field Marshal Wilson said he did 
— not think that Russia was pre- 


| — ^. — senting any evidence of a tendency 
ip to subtract from the size of her 

"c Mai army, similar to the trend in the 

== United States, “Her great army is 
== being maintained,” he said. “I 
x Peston ai see why there is all the 

alk of security by Russia and all 


f 
~~, 
LI 


! . the demand for bases unless she is 
361 E» bent upon territorial gain. 


ss Russia Respects Power 


|. “Stalin has said that he respects 
» | Power,” the field marshal went on. 
br "And he does. By making itself 
=; Weak, the United States will not 
E . . gain in the respect of Russia, 
». Stalin will seek to dominate where- 
|. ever he can." | 
~~. The Briton took some solace from. 
— . . the existence of the English Chan- 
JM . . nel, which, he said, had saved Eng- 
—  . . land before and “might do it 
e n The United States, he said, 
= Could be “especially thankful” that, 
it was bordered by two oceans. 
— The problem, he admitted, was not . 
= . the same entirely ^r the United) Be a 
~ States and Great Britain. - C REPE aa Ne pis 
A v Asked if he thought the timen laji T9 
_ Woula ever come when armies, . 
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[SENATORS RUSH BILL 


‘and in equipment that the national se- 
should be avoided now. 


with the long view and with compre- 


;Support of the services must depend in 


‘and economic changes in the world's 
‘piecemeal defense planning. Instead of 


, each service seems interested primarily 


is certain that no service group or com- 
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matter that threatens to provoke|| 
o Rl S i oa | wide controversy. EY 
ON ATOMIC CONTROL Senator Connally told reporters ! 
NNI. em - 1:1 |he thought Congress, as a repre-|| 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 22 UP)—|sentative of the people, must share 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- s MA EAT i 5 Np 
sip E dens kre boe odd pe division of opinion as to whether 
week legislation designed to give the secret of the bomb should be 
Congress à voice in fixing atomic given to any other nation. 
bomb policies. Chairman Tom Con-| When the committee approves 
nally, Democrat, of Texas, said to-|the Vandenberg ' resolution, as 
day he might call the committee|members expect it to do, Demo- 
Monday afternoon or Tuesday to|cratic leader Alben W. Barkley of 
act on à bill by Senator Arthur H.|Kentucky will be on something of 
Vandenberg, Republican, of Michi-|a spot. The Military Affairs Com- 
gan. mittee already has sent to the Sen- 
The Vandenberg measure, which|ate a resolution that would set up 
already received a nod of approval|an eleven-member committee, in-|| 
by President Truman, would set up|cluding four from Congress, to con- | 
a joint Senate-House committee|trol the deyelopment and use of 
with exclusive jurisdiction over all|atomic energy. 
measures dealing with the develop-| Chairman Elbert D. Thomas, 
ment, control and future use of|Democrat, of Utah, expects to push 
nuclear energy. The plan, as Sena-|this measure. Senator Barkley, a 
tors have outlined it, is to name a|member of Foreign Relations and 
"responsible" group of six Senate|not of Military Affairs, must de- 
and six House members who would|cide which of the bills comes up 
act originally for Congress in a first. 





"THE, PROBLEM OF DEFENSE?” 
T » 

' "The controversial questions raised by |; tion of all phases of our post-war 
the occupation of Japan and Korea, the |: military problems, are needed. Merely 
problem of what naval bases we are to|: t0 enumerate some of these problems | 
maintain in the Atlantic and the, Pa- |; 
cific, Congressional discussion on de- || E importance of the subject. The | 
mobilization, talk of unification of the|; PO8t^War system of organization of 

armed services, and statements Dby|  'he Services, including the proposed |, 
former Secretary Stimson and Secre-| . n d s the Armed | 
tary Forrestal on the necessity of main-| , Forces; the system of raining, includ- |; 
‘taining an adequate Army and Navy—| . ing universal peacetime training; a re- |. 
all these have focused attèntion the last | . Vi8°d intelligence system; the post- |: 
few days on the problem of our mili- 


|, war organization for research; the| 
tary establishment, its size and its use| » Pendling of personnel; military school- 
as an instrument of national policy. 


,ing; the integration of our military 
Amid the conflict of opinions from offi- policy with our foreign policy; the ap- 
cial sources the public can be pardoned 


. proximate sizes and functions of the 
if it sees only a hazy picture of the 


| various armed forces; the question of 
problem and looks in vain to authority| Pases; industrial mobilization; the 
for a solution. 


types of armament best suited to the 
After all our earlier wars, the his- 


atomic age—all these problems cry for 
. adequate attention. Some of them are |. 
tory of the armed services has been a | ., . : : 
story of starvation budgets and popular being studied now, but the studies are 
neglect. At times the services have 


| disparate and in many instances con- 
‘been so reduced in strength, in morale 





. . Objectivity and wide and sweeping 
vision, and an integrated investiga- 



















































_tradictory and incomplete. In far too 
many cases the policy of “drift” in our 
_ Post-war defense needs has become 
. evident. 
— The atomic bomb and the techno- 
logical revolution in warfare which it 
climaxed emphasize more than ever 
before the necessity for comprehensive 
study and planning. The best instru- 
mentality for such a study, we believe, 
‘is not a committee of the services, or a 
committee of Congress, or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but a commission pat- 
terned after the well-known Baker and |: 
Morrow boards, which were called 
upon to undertake similar studies in|. 
the past. 
Such a commission, appointed by the |: 
President and Congress, should consist |: 


of men carefully selected for breadth 
of vision and objectivity of approach. 
It should be entirely civilian in com- 
position, but have military, naval and 
air advisers. Its membership might in- 
clude several members of Congress. It 
should have competent counsel and |. 
staff and sufficient appropriations to 
defray necessary expenses. The scope | 
of its charter should be as broad as the 
problems that will confront the mili- 
tary in the years to come, and its life 
should be ample to conduct a thorough 
basic study into our whole post-war 
“| defense problem. 
On such a study sound and nonpar- 
tisan legislation can be based. By such 
ı | investigation Army-Navy rivalries, per- 
haps disastrous to a sound post-war 


defense, can be avoided. 
RY ee TT 


‘curity has been endangered. At all 
‘costs this cyclic trend of wartime glori- 
fication and peacetime parsimony 


There is little present evidence that 
the armed services themselves are 
planning. for the peacetime years 
hensive judgment. Peacetime public 
considerable measure upon the sound- 
ness of concept and measure of ef- 
ficiency with which they operate, and 
upon the validity of their relationship 
to the atomic age and to the technical 
revolution and the sweeping political 


power system through which we are 
passing. Thus far there has been only 


unity, there has been division. Inter- |. 
service frictions are again evident, and 


in maintaining its own strength and 
prestige, if necessary at the expense of 
the other services. 

There has been no over-all study of 
the myriad problems of defense, and it 


mittee and no Congressional commit- 
tee yet organized have the disinterest- 
edness or the time to make an objective, 
nonpartisan, comprehensive study. The 
fighting services themselves are neces- 
sarily somewhat prejudiced witnesses, 
and the Congressional committee sys- 
tem makes most of our legislative com- | . 
mittees partisan to the services with 

which they are concerned, 


is to give an idea of the complexity |: 
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TU uA be da ! » 
E HERE UR | V DIG ATOU Monk SRcia oko FACUNDO E MEE ROME 
» n ! ( icis MEANS pt. 23—A rogram >T Ya wa AP hou v» ct 
Po ee Ni | PA cy | ^|aimed at using constructively the = . T S CS Ae EADEM 
| | tremendous power of the atomici  . RT CAM EROR 
~ !|bomb and a system for controlling Pie So Ver IE ESO RNC e de NATAL ai. 
i] the bomb as a weapon are being MEAM AN ok a Celi 
"formulated by Government offi- | | 3 ae | 
cials and will be presented to the | «el A ES y E ; 
?)public in the near future, Secre- | F 
>| tary Wallace predicted today. i A 
? The problem of the bomb, he V | 2 
*|said at a press conference at the | 2 
t| University of Chicago, is receiving 
|the attention of all competent 
. Government officials. Since a defi- 
;nite policy has not yet been made, | n A 
he said, Government officials Le a 
;| should not express personal senti- 
.| ments. I | 
-| Mr. Wallace denied-that he had | 
||declared publicly that Russia ^ 
*| should get the secret of the atomic 7 
|i|bomb. If such a statement is at- je 
l tributed to him, Mr. Wallace said) m x | Y 
jit is inaccurate. [A published dis- x 
|patceh saying that Mr. Wallace had| | | bU 
advocated turning the  atomic| S 
bomb's secrets to Russia did not | DR 
assert that he had made the sug- d 
‘|gestion publicly but said that he x 
‘Thad done so at Friday's Cabinet! X 
.| meeting. ] e 
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“léjwas working with Oonk taone | fh nen Inh 
>| committees on the problem of the 
t| future of the bomb and the devel- World M ust U se Atom B lackout 
‘opment of nuclear energy but 


D o end or To Cement Peace, Cripps kite 



































A ATOM BOMB POCI E Emm us 
| f i | '|th onsibility and make the de- : . l ` 
| SR epe cision when the time came. Briton Holds Secrecy Allows Few Years of 
| e | d 4 5| "The President returned from Jef- ; i ir Na 
Xferson Island at 7:50 P. M. With | Grace—Missile Called Damocles Sword 


Says He Alone Must Decide, (|him were his press secretary, E 
Hints Split With Cabinet— jOnnies G. Ross; Mer tant to Spur Us to Ultimate Decision 


"nelly, his appointment secretary; 
Denies Wallace Story 





















Í Postmaster Genera Roher nt 
>|Hannegan; Sam O'Neal, publicity By Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES 
; director of the Democratic Nation- LONDON, Sept. 23—Without] The atom bomb, Sir Stafford! 
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L i E h W. n der, =f: e . * » ay 
, $ E e asd on d specifically joining the debate over|Said, has telescoped history and in 
Special to THE New York TIMES. [ ; ianidati f lsharing the secrets of the atomic|the few years before all nations 
| WASHINGTON, Sept. 23—Pres-|?|E- Allen, adviser o» Dan oe 7 : have the bombs at their disposal 
| Da -|war agencies, and others. ! bomb, Sir Stafford Cripps, Presi- mbs at their disposal | 
E ident Truman said tonight that he l Jue dent of the Board Trade i the world must learn “the way byj í 
; en ET ent of the Board of Trade in the|which we can settle world differ- ti 

















British Government, declared to-|ences without war." Hitherto a 
night that "it is quite idle to im-|world federation or international 
agine that it can be preserved as|cooperation has been looked on as 
a secret or that its manufacture |a long-term objective, but the atom 
will be so difficult or costly as to|bomb has made it necessary “to 
prevent any major country from|approach the problem as if we had| 
indulging in its use.” '. lived through the long preparatory 
“Moreover,” he said in a speech|stage and were now confronted 
jat Newcastle, “if, as is most prob-|with the ultimate solution,” he de- 
At an impromptu news confer-| : nugis di ioe is. b pce Ww MUERE Ta 
ie eee Or i stria oses, 1t or| “We must a et out of our 
eee heir at M THE men E ed the destructive purposes of war|minds any idea Ta world or- 
the White House when he returneq) | will be no more difficult than was|ganization and world cooperation 
qox E p | 
"|from a holiday at Jefferson Island the adaptation of civil aircraft tojare Utopian ideas which are not 
-lin Chesapeake Bay, Mr. Truman, military use." practical, Sir Stafford  said.| 
emphasized that he would make}: If another war were fought “in|“They provide the one practical) 
7|the decision on Administration pol- |: ten years’ time or thereafter," it|and possible alternative to world 
pl E b and atomic en-|: is certain that a far more destruc- destruction.” leta 
icy on the bomb ana £ | tive atomic bomb would be avail-| 'The driving power to accomplish 
ergy when the time came—that he able to the contestants and "that|the task ahead must come from 
would have to make it. means if there is another war our|common men and women all over 
That decision, he said, will be in| dn M be destroyed," Sir|the Dp à es few 
T 1 | the afford. said. overworked statesmen,” he con- 
one or a ge E “The atomic. bomb. should hang tinued. ea) teed 
country and the interest o I like the sword of Damocles for-|, “The thing I fear is that as the 
“|tion's foreign and domestic policy. ever over our heads to drop and|months and years pass the story of 
8! In connection with his ànnounce-| jstrike us until such time as we| Nagasaki and Hiroshima will fade 
ment of the assumption of this re-| have satisfied ourselves that we|into the background and that we} 


; 1 have some effective means to re-|shall become unconscious of this| 
ponsibility, Mr. Truman observed ave SC | 
" us t PALA: Lincoln had issued | move its danger while yet har- 


new power of destruction which| 
ing the Civil War his Emanci- |' nessing this new and wonderful will thus cease to have its com- 

` [during the Ci $5 3 

| |pation Proclamation, although his}! eontinu&d. pret 


péwer to the service of man,” he|pelling force upon our political) 
( 


Cabinet had voted against the step. : 
bi The President denied firmly that}? 
t|Mr. Wallace had insisted that the 
_latom bomb be turned over to Rus- | 
jisia. He said that the Secretary of 
b Commerce took no more active|' | | ; 
.|part in the discussion than any one} | | 
.lelse at the meeting, which the|: 
y President described as strictly for}! i 
arriving at 4 decision with refer-|| à 
lence to our policy on the bomb. 
Mr. Truman did not say directly | ' AB 
-|who introduced the subject at Fri- | se 
1 day's meeting. He did say that the 


ijwould take full responsibility for 
the future development of the| 
atomic bomb and of atomic energy}. 
denied that Secretary of Com-|' 
rce Henry A. Wallace had rec- 































































EN ur -|premise of the atom bomb discus-|, 
[Cs ilsion was outlined by the Secretary| 
z- slof War, but he told reporters that ‘ i 


jlhe could not disclose what that}. 



















OF ha ilevery one thought mig 
PRG | -|for the country and the world, thej; 
TA 3 President said, adding that any 
.|consideration away from the point|* 
of the welfare of this country was 


tlincidental. 
= Mr. Truman declared that he | 
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ke li run kk “Cabinet Reflects 
| x Le: NAR 












arg, | i of one group was that 
share the formula with cer- 





L t of E good faith and a further 
ira ance of full cooperation toward’ 
d ilding a peaceful world. Soviet Rus- 
$ "his Bete the only recent ally not in 
he epes t which has great power to 
e that structure, the opposite 
sontention was that Russia should first 
re cooperation to that end 
gen it gives clearer assurances, 
he formula should be confined. 


| wa è Had His Say 


"Bduas of Commerce, Henry 
voe. Me "Wallace, had his say in the Cabinet 
f meen ng. The President has stated 
. Mr. Wallace was no more active 
n "the discussion than other members 
nd did not himself introduce the sub- 
ect Lo But it is not denied that the Sec- 
dms ary gave his views or that the 
| gr oup. which has for its slogan “Let 
Si ssia Show Us” came away with no 
| jdot ibts that his position is “Let Us 
Si 10W Russia” —by sharing, for ex- 

a mple, the secret of the atomic bomb. 
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| Also. it was known before the Cabinet: 
|) met. that this would be the chief topic 
for d iscussion, and .the views ex- 
A resset by Mr. Wallace were precisely 
ose which it was reported in advance 

' Would be. - 
r. Wallace merely weighed the 
ip ros and cons of the issue and state 
it T E in on or no trend toward an opin- 
.. |ien, then some of his Cabinet colleagues; 
lari à véry careless reporters, for they 
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[one ahs yepresented him as Bkotral rè 
t e argument or as giving any suppo 
e "Det Russia Show Us" section, 
Vis resin? merely said that Mr. 
Wallace didn’t set the schedule in mo- 





Jik 


a 


e knew it was coming up) and therefore, 
that he did not "propose" it (de novo), 


And thus "start" the argument. l 


f The Essential Point l 


E i This is precision work with words 
eas ma welcome for the record, because ií 
uj E well known that rarely do two per 
ae ons who hear a discussion agree ol 
a exact details, such as the order ij 

t which things are said. When the pres 


tion (he didn’t have to, because he 


rad 
A4 
de 


£d | must use its reportorial and editorial 
ZO ‘| training to sift the information volun- 
E p (as in this instance) and retain 
at. which comes from dependable 
| sour urces. Rarely do such persons differ 
jon the essential point, and that was 
A what happened this time, Nor is the 
J |'essential point in dispute. Mr. Wallace 
PR avors the view that we should share 
d. io atomic bomb secret with other na- 
tions, notably Russia, as a further 
E23. manifest of our trust and cooperation 
| 


m 





n p continuing cause for which we 
were allies in the war. Some in the 
Cabinet think the shoe is on the other 
— |foot. There is similar division along 
a same lines outside the Cabinet, as 
“|has been revealed in several public 


loa u' itterances. 
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ré p yet arent, nit nien] | 


|is no dependable information on "how. 
|| the Cabinet divided, or will divide when | 


a showing of hands is sought, if it shall 
be. There is a very articulate chorus 
in this country that favors whatever 
Soviet Russia does, or appears to do, 
Since this chorus is convinced that 
Moscow wants the atomic bomb secret 
as a fraternal gift, believes the gift 
should be made in the interest of fair- 
ness and world security, and does not 
doubt that Russia's future policies are 
benevolent, it is firmly on this side of 
the discussion. Whether the size of this 
group is in proportion to its vocal vol- 
ume, and how large is its following, 
cannot now be known. There is a less 
audible segment which is not convinced 
that Russia can be depended on to em- 
ploy the atomic bomb to the same ends 
the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain would seek, and while it does 
not question that Russia may in time 
discover the formula for itself, thinks 
the secret should not be shared until 
a more tangible bona fide is in sight. 
These reassurances are more likely to 
arrive (in this opinion) by ri 
a waiting policy. 


The President Will Decide 


The President has said that, after 
weighing all the factors, he will and 
must assume the responsibility of rec- 
ommending to Congress which of these 
suggested courses should be followed, 
or proposing another procedure not yet 
foreshadowed. Referring to the Cabi- 
net discussion, he recalled that Lincoln 
had accepted that kind of responsibility 
when he overruled his Cabinet by is- 
suing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Since this was an autonomous act by 
the executive, some of Mr. Truman’s 
hearers got the impression that he plans 
to fix the atomic bomb policy without 
reference to Congress, But the White 


d' House explained today that the Presi- 


dent has made no such plan: that he 
simply meant he will decide what the 
executive view is to be, whether or not 
that conforms to the view of his Cabi- 


| net or a majority of that body. 


Mr. Truman having edited the recoré 
in part for precise accuracy and ex. 
plained that he will speak for the ad: 
ministration when the moment arrives. 


} | the national debate on this momentous 
ı {issue can now proceed in order. Mr 


Wallace has refused to present hit 
views "publicly" at this time, and tht 
rest of the Cabinet have taken the 
same position. But their difference i! 
not likely to be resolved in endurinj 
silence by all hands. 


is | absent, as at Cabinet meetings, ie- 
























By Eleanor koy | 
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dr "el seem to assume 


at can be kept 


who should know 
insist that it is no no | 


kon have ingen: Jot 
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| "het the atomic bomb is & 

by this nation, 

worked on the 

more about it than anyone else, 


“secret. No scientific discovery can long remain| 
` secret when the fundamental] principles involved ' 
are so widely known; and in this particular case 

the fundamental principles of atomic energy and 


its. release were widely known even before the par- | 
ticular developments for this pr oject were under-| 


officers which 


if we so desire. 
discovery, and 








‘It seems to me ‘that this ‘discovery has made 
| imperative an educational undertaking in every 
‘country in’ the world. Every 
“where—must grow up knowing that singe id 
covery of how to use atomic energy for dest 

annihilation faces them unless then iem. | 
live in à peaceful world and to allow the Policing 
ot Lo ae to be done n an iteratis MAN 


n, woman—evel 


The VUE which each nation will ae | 
reounce is not too high a price to pay for the 
continuation of our civilization. ‘Almost every 
country in the world has the needed raw materials | 
for the manufacture of these bombs, and the li s el 
countr les can 24 it as well as the PA ones, 





‘Once a weapon is discovered, he ; 
d by those who are in desperate | 


"The day we found the secret of the atomic bomb| 
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HOUSE BILL SEEKS | 
ATOMIC DEFENSES, 


Presidential Board Proposed| 
in Republican Plan—Great | 
Cities ‘Dangerous Spots’ | 
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Special ro THE NEW ToRK TIMES. | 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—A bill 
to create a committee of scientists, 
industrialists and others to study 
and recommend defenses against}; 
the atomic bomb was introduced in|' 
the House today by Representative || 
Leslie C. Arends of Illinois, thel; 
Republican whip. 
Mr. Arends projected such de-| 
fense steps as the decentralization| 
of industries and urban populations | 
and the providing of shelters in 
abandoned mine shafts. 
Noting that other nations might 
attain or receive from the United 
States the secrets of the atomic 
weapon, Mr. Arends urged his col- 
leagues to set aside all habits of 
mind and deal with radical and 
imaginative thought. 
The atomic bomb, he said, had 
made Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other American 
centers of population “the most) 
dangerous spots on the face of 
the earth.” The destructive pow- 
ers of the bomb were known only 
to a minor degree, he said. 


Latest Bombs More Powerful 


“T am advised on the most com- 
petent authority,” Mr. Arends told 
the House, “that our scientists and 
technicians have now created 
atomic bombs of such prodigious 
and multiplied destructive power 
that the explosion which killed 
150,000 humans and obliterated the 
city of Hiroshima was only a small 
fire-cracker by comparison. 

The only present answer to the 
potential threat of the atomic- 
blast weapon in other hands, Mr. 
Arends said, is the decentraliza-|' 
tion of cities, the distribution of 
productive facilities over the|! 
widest possible areas and the pro-|. 
vision of underground shelter forji 
both populations and industries. 

It might be necessary to com-| 
mandeer the thousands of miles of}: 
abandoned tunnels in the mining); 
regions of Pennsylvania, West}, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and other 
coal-producing centers and the}; 
metal mines of Michigan, Colo- 
rado, California and other States. |: 

“Tt may be necessary to make 
plans for the eventual decentrali- 
zation of all industries, the ulti- 
mate evacuation and scattering of| 
huge cities," Mr. Arends added. 

The committee proposed in the 
Arends bill would have fifteen 
members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It would have an appropria- 
tion of up to $500,000 for its plan- 
ning. 


President’s Measure Coming Soon 


President Truman expects to) 
send to Congress “fairly soon” his 
recommendations on the future 
development and control of atomic 
energy, Charles G. Ross, White 
House press secretary, said during 
the day. Mr. Ross explained that 
the President was “not setting 
himself as sole arbiter.” 

«He is taking advice from the 
Cabinet,” Mr. Ross added, “but his 
is the responsibility of deciding 
what the recommendations will 
be.” | 
In other quarters it was as- 
serted that proposals to reveal the} 
secrets of the atomic bomb to Rus- |: 
gia had won support at last Fri- 
day's meeting of the Cabinet, not), 
only of Secretary of Commerce |: 
Henry A. Wallace but of Abe}: 
Fortas, Under-Secretary of the In-|: 
terior, who represented Secretary |; 
Harold L. Ickes at the meeting. |: 
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future date. 

International control of atomic 

energy, “to forestall an era of in-). 

ternational chaos,” was urged in 

the Senate by Senator Sheridan 

Downey, Democrat, of California, 
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n hole ent ng 
rhe at tempt would 1 mè al 
utile for | that reason alone; 
es could 1 never close ave- 
2 ation: holding out so great a. 
| L kind, and would never wish. 
ed in so reactionary a position as 
vould imply. When the science 
ar p sics was “blacked out” under 
se i Security veils it was already 
/ out ; man; y gifts more valuable than 
fas uper-terrible bomb, or even than 
bility—still rather remote—of the 
ial application of atomic power. 
J mu aenga to the world. P 









































































M e. ihe dine of the na- 

| matter and energy and the basic 
jure of our universe. One may guess 
( cal i uses to which any given inven- 
uch as bomb, may lead, but there 
limits is to the practical uses which may 


MA. 


Bow from improved knowledge 
openi Rg in fields having abthing to 


ka mil: itary or industrial power. One 
Se for. the discovery of artificial 
ty. “was in -“tracer” work, in 
b iology, and medicine. It is now 
label” atoms of many substances 
g radio-active isotopes of those 
pe then sending these labeled 
i through chemical re- 
MM logical processes not pre- 
derstood. The labeled atoms, 

' their signals as they go, supply 
nf ormation. | | 
of pa work have already come some 
yi nge nious new modes of attack upon 
r—“¢ “i forgotten,” according to 
Gustavam on, since absorption of all ener- 
pon th s atomie bomb work—and other 
i beg light has been thrown upon 
m pi plant biology and soil chemis- 
is study of the mechanics of: 
ounds approaches from one 
| physicist proper approaches | 
the ¢ ien with his studies of mass and 
elations, at least nearer to the pro- 
mysteries of life itself. The United 
ps no more block advance on these 
than medieval theology could block 
e ai a s ances flowing from the concept of a 
o ventric solar system. We have a little 


) ‘thei 
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oe to use oe influence of our | 


stive, ilon. of. tip new epim Se | 
re have not much time. 
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“dene Will Apply Atonic Radiation 
| In Study of Cancer Causes and Old 
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Special to THE NEW Yorx TIMES, 
CHICAGO, Sept. 21—An insti- 
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 |atomic research to such problems 
|as cancer, heredity and growing 
| old has been established at the 

AS Uus * University of Chicago, Chancellor 
Er = [Robert M. Hutchins said today. 

i. |» | Prof. Raymond E. Zirkle of 
e Springf ield, Ill., a botanist who has 

specialized in the effect of radia- 

[tions on living organisms, will head 
the new department—the Institute 
of Radiobiology and Biophysics. 
. Members of the new institute 
 |will work in cooperation with the 
[Institute of Nuclear Studies. This 
` |arrangement is part of the univer- 
— |sity”s plan to further fundamental 
nc in fields which were kept 
|secret or neglected during the war, 
Chancellor Hutchins said. 

Dr. Reubon Gustavson, eminent 
‘|b ochemist and vice president of 
e university, said: 

“The studies in nuclear physics 


and biological systems is in its in- 
fancy. We can make new attacks 
on disease. For example, science 
now knows some two hundred 


chemical compounds which cause 
cancer, 
"By replacing the normal atoms 
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active atoms of the same ele- 
ments, these compounds can be 





























a 
tracer method, and the methods 
by which they produced cancer 
may possibly be discovered.” 


may 











tavson said. Common elements 
made radioactive by new methods 
can be incorporated into hormones, 
vitamins and foods also, he added. 
Such problems as just how 
sugars and fats are burned within 
Ihave revealed many types of radia-|the body may be solved for the 
Sy elod, some of which can be pro-|first time by this “tracer” method, 
Ey .|duced by new methods which allow he said. 
"1 T x accurate control. Using these methods to probe 
. |. "These new tools are keys with|deeper into the structure and ac- 
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gi f oy which to open the secrets of our|tivities of the living cell, scientists 
gn EF and biological worlds.|may also throw new light on 








and the processes by which living or- 
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"The application of these radi- . 
tute to apply the discoveries of|ations to living tissues, organisms : 


in these compounds with radio- ` 


followed in the animal body by a - 


The action of drugs also can be | 
followed by this method, Dr. Gus- 


ese tools are dangerous to work [heredity in plants and animals and 
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In one of his tio- 
ite newspapers Ethelbert 
Smith encountered _ the 


Universe 
Worries 
Smith 
article about the atomic 
bomb which made him sit up. The ar- 
ticle in question pointed out that the 
atomic bomb obviously has something 
vital to say about the make-up of the 
universe, about matter, energy, time 
and space. But how many citizens, 
even among those who consider them- 
Selves well informed, have anything 
like a clear notion of just what is the 
connection between the atomic bomb 
and these fundamentals of nature? It 
was a matter for regret. 

That reminder hit Ethelbert Smith’s 
conscience like a slow neutron hitting 
the outer surface of a uranium 238 
atom. It sent off in all directions 
waves of regret not unmixed with 
gnawing sensations of shame. He 
asked himself how well informed was 
he, Ethelbert Smith, about the funda- 
mentals of nature as headlined by the 
bomb? What did he know about mat- 
ter, energy, time and space? He said 
to himself, “Practically nothing.” He 
|thought a moment and struck out 

"practically." 





Not that he had not tried. 
Easy He had made an earnest at- 
' for tempt when people first be- 
Jeans gan talking about nuclear 
physics, which was, of course, 
long before the atomic bomb fell. But 
apparently he did not try hard enough. 
He remembered letting himself be dis- 
| couraged by isotopes. Now the isotope 
of a chemical substance is the very 
same thing as that chemical substance, 
only it is different. Could anything be 
simpler? Yet it stumped our friend 
Smith. He remembered reading about 
rays. They are at the same time waves 
which went through a pinhole in a piece 
of paper and particles that climbed over 
the edge. Could anything be more rea- 
sonable? It was a state of things which 
| Eddington and Jeans and Compton and 
Langmuir and Shapley understood like 
a shot, but it had Ethelbert Smith 
stymied. 





Yet the decisive fac- 


Unfinished tor was something else. 
Cosmic Ethelbert Smith might 
Business have persisted. He 


might have sat up later 
of nights than he did trying to master 
the secret of the atom if not for a sud- 
den chill thought. It descended on him 
and took the heart out of him. Even 


other day a short editorial | 
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while he was trying to understand the |. 


nuclear atom of approximately the 


_| year 1940 he would recall that he had |: 
|never really got around to understand- |: 


ing Relativity as of approximately the 
year 1925. 
At that time, too, he had tried hard, 


lions of his contemporaries as pas- 
senger in an elevator falling downward 
with the speed of gravity and holding 

jan apple in his hand. When that apple 
was released it did not fall to the bot- 
tom of the elevator but retained its 
position in the air. 


Ethelbert Smith made that 

Apple trip, in imagination, again 
|| Hangs and again, but he never 
i Fire really understood. He always 
retained a vague suspicion 
»| that anybody falling downward in an 
elevator with the acceleration of grav- 
ity would find it safer, on the whole, 
to drop an apple than a soft-boiled egg. 
But at bottom, in this Relativity 
fiasco of Ethelbert Smith's the ulti- 
mate cause was as before. He would 
have probably kept on trying to under- 
stand why gravitation failed to pull 
down apples dropped in a falling eleva- 
tor, and the Fitzgerald Projection by 
which a yardstick grows shorter the 
faster it flies, and the whole problem 
of time-space—Ethelbert Smith would 
have persisted if suddenly he had not 
said to himself one day, “Why should 
I be trying to en this Rela- 
tivity Theory of the year 1915 when 
|I haven't ev er begu n o und erste 

1a ntum Th eo 1 Which mad 


v Ei 
19 100 ? 
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and failed. Again and again he had | 
made that celebrated trip made by mil- |- 
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Quantum teaches that radiation is | 
Crosses a discontinuous process. 
Street — It is not a stream of f 


bullets. And the bullets are all of the 
same caliber, which is Planck’s Quan- 
tum of energy or Planck’s Constant. |. 
Because the quantum stream is discon- : 
tinuous it follows that a quantum can |. 
be in one place and then further on |’ 
without passing through the interven- |. 
ing space. It wasn't really hard to un- | 
derstand. Eddington thought it a 
cinch. 
walking uptown from Forty-second 
Street to Forty-fourth Street without 
crossing Forty-third Street. Could any- 
thing be simpler? But it threw Ethel- 
bert Smith for a loss—all the way back 
to Thirty-ninth Street. 


The oett Were : 


water but a stream of 


He said it was like a man 
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The Story of the Atom 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY 
. PURPOSES. By Henry De Wolf 
Smyth. 264 pp. Princeton, N. J.: 
Pwnceton University Press. — $1.25, 
paper; $2, cloth. 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


ROFESSOR SMYTH'S report 

on the atomic bomb was orig- 
inally issued in mimeographed 
form and proved to be a mine of 
information for newspaper men 
among whom it was first circu- 
lated. Since it is the declared in- 
tention of President Truman and 
of British statesmen to keep the 
bomb a secret—an impossibility 
according to physicists who ought 
to know—it is not likely that 
much will be added to what Pro- 
fessor Smyth has written. What 
we have is virtually a textbook 
on nuclear physics which traces 
the history of radio-activity, the 
efforts to break down the atom 
by bombardment, the organiza- 
tion of the greatest research 
team in scientific history to de- 
velop the bomb, and an account 
of the manner in which success 
was achieved in three years in- 
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And Its Aftermath. 


stead of the fifty that would have 


been required had we relied . 


on the haphazard, laissez-faire 
method which is supposed to be 
the only way in which great dis- 
coveries can be made. 

Professor Smyth has not writ- 
ten a popular book, and he says 
so in his preface. He has kept in 
mind “a substantial group of en- 
gineers and scientific men who 
can understand [how an atomic 
bomb is constructed and how it 
works] and who can explain the 
potentialities of atomic bombs to 
their fellow citizens." Neverthe- 
less, his account of atomic disin- 
tegration from 1939 to the pres- 
ent time can be understood by 
any person who has had a high 
school or college education in 
physics and who is willing to read 
patiently and attentively. 


Ts story actually begins in 
1905, when Einstein in a simple 
algebraic equation made it plain 
that mass and energy are equiva- 
lent, so that mass is convertible 
into energy and energy into mass. 
When radioactivity was dis- 
covered late in the last century, 
physicists were already talking 
of releasing energy in enormous 
amounts from such elements as 
radium. Einstein showed how 
much energy could be expected. 
With the aid of his equation, cal- 
culations were made which indi- 
cated that if one kilogram (2.2 
pounds) of matter were con- 
verted entirely into energy we 


would have the equivalent of all 
the electric power generated in 
the United States for about two 


months. “Compare this fantastic 


figure with the 8.5 kilowatt-hours 
of heat-energy which may be pro- 
duced by burning an equal amount 
of coal,” Professor Smyth bids 
us. We see why physicists began 
to bombard matter in the hope of 
breaking it down. 


These efforts led to nothing 
that an engineer would call ‘‘prac- 
tical,” but. they did lead to the 
discovery of new particles and to 
the theory of the solar-system 
atom which has a nucleus of pro- 
tons and neutrons and which is 
surrounded by planetary electrons 
that leap from orbit without 
much regard for space and time 
in unpredictable ways and in the 
leaping radiate energy. Until 
1939 the physicists had only 
chipped the nucleus of an atom, 
so to speak. In that year Drs. 


Hahn and Strassman in Germany ` 


fired neutrons at uranium with 
dramatic success. The uranium 
atom was split and in the split- 
ting released six billion times 
more energy than the bombard- 
ing neutrons possessed. It was 
then that an atomic bomb be- 
came more than an H. G. Wells 
dream. 


Es physicists, supposed to be 
austerely indifferent to war and 
commerce, were quick to realize 
the military  potentialities of 
what had been done. Hitler was 
on the march, and it was known 
that his scientists were trying to 
develop an atomic bomb. Enrico 
Fermi, Italy's foremost physicist, 
who had fled to this country to 
escape  Mussolini's intolerance, 
called the attention of the Navy 
to what had been and what 
might be done. Einstein wrote a 
letter to President Roosevelt 
which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Committee 
on Uranium. By 1940 contracts 
had been made with universities 
and the Standard Oil Development 
Company. Drs. Harold Urey and 
George B. Pegram went to Eu- 
rope to find out what the British 
were doing, which turned out to 
be much. In the end we spent 
two billions in conducting organ- 
ized and systematic research on 
a scale unparalleled in history 
and with results which are not 
only startling but which mark 
the beginning of a new era in 
mankind’s march to peace and 
plenty or to self-destruction. 

The international research 
team struck out boldly on new 
lines. It decided that out of the 
commonest form of uranium, des- 
ignated by its atomic number 
238 (which means that uranium 
is 238 times heavier than hydro- 
gen, lightest of all elements), an- 
other form designated by the 
number 239 could be obtained, 
and that this 239 could be con- 
verted into neptunium and the 
neptunium into plutonium. The 
bomb contains a charge of plu- 
tonium, which is bombarded by 
neutrons, whereupon it explodes 
with the devastating effects 
noted in Japan. Both neptunium 
and plutonium are entirely new 
elements that nature never took 
the trouble to make. 


Professor Smyth in his detailed 
account of great scientists at 
work presents many a tale which 
cannot but thrill the attentive 
reader. There was the prepara- 
tion of a uranium pile, which 
had to be carefully shielded so 
that the powerful radiations that 
came from it during bombard- 
ment would not affect the health 
of workers and contaminate the 
air with radioactive by-products; 
there was the invention of elabo- 
rate devices to remove the bom- 
barded uranium rods in the pile 
by remote control; there were the 
researches that had to be con- 
ducted to discover from not more 
than a speck what the chemical 
properties of plutonium are so 
that it could be chemically ex- 
tracted from the bombarded 
uranium; there was the bold de- 
cision to build two enormous 
plants without first proceeding 
through the pilot-plant stage. At 
times the men who had charge of 
all this experimental work were 
frightened. They were dealing with 
tremendous forces with whith no 
one had any experience, and for 
all they knew they might be 
blown up at any moment. No 
one can read Professor Smyth's 
report without picturing to him- 
self men who took chances with 
universal energy, the very 


energy that makes the stars 


shine and that the sun releases 
in colossal amounts. Not until 
other nations have developed 
their own atomic bombs, not 
until the one we have is.as obso- 
lete as the high-wheel bicycle 
and the bustle, are we likely to 
learn in detail what goes on in 
the uranium plants where pluto- 
nium is made and how the bomb 
is constructed. 


Tin distinguished physicists 
who gave us the bomb were not 
indifferent to the social effects 
of their work. Without indulg- 
ing in too much moralizing on 
their behalf, Professor Smyth 
"sees no immediate prospect of 


running cars with nuclear power ^ 


or lighting houses with radio-ac- 
tive lamps, although there is a 
good probability that nuclear 
power for special purposes can 
be developed within ten years and 
that plentiful supplies of radio- 
active material can have a pro- 
found "effect on scientific re- 
search, and perhaps on the treat- 
ment of certain diseases in a 
similar period." More disturbing 
is his warning that "should a 
scheme be devised for converting 
to energy even as much as a few 
percent of the matter of some 
common material, civilization 
would have the means to commit 
suicide at will" Whatever it has 
done, the bomb has awakened the 
world to this dreadful possibility. 
It now remains to be seen 
whether the great industrial na- 
tions will prepare themselves for 
another still more frightful war 
or whether they will seriously 
consider the maintenance of 
peace as a task just as urgent as 
the launching of armies against 
one another or against some un- 
scrupulous and reckless dictator 
of the Napoleon-Hitler-Mussolini 


type. 
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ERI ub "one Faction 
Ew Wants United Nations to 
E Share Its Secret 


By Tuomas F. REYNOLDS 
(Copyright, 1945, by Chicago Sun and 
The Newspaper PM, Inc.) 
ii WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—The 
— . question of putting the deadly se- 
.. crets of atomic energy in custody 
+ of the United Nations Organiza- 
- tion has split President Truman's 
— Cabinet into two sharply divided 
. camps, it has been learned. 
= This split in the Cabinet, it was 
believed, is the principal factor 
which has delayed Truman's pres- 
entation of recommendations on 
the atomic secrets to Congress. The 
White House, however, still says 
that a Presidential message may 
be expected "fairly soon." 


Eventually to UNO 


It was reported that Truman 
now is tending toward a plan 
= whereby this country would indi- 
— eate its willingness to make UNO 
.J ultimate custodian of the weapon 
which leveled Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima, but will leave to the future 
E oen of just when and 
how the secret should be turned 
over. Meanwhile, the President 
would ask statutory creation of an 
atomic commission to handle future 
developments in atomic energy in 
this country. 
. (Scientists who worked on de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb have 
presented formal statements to the 
Government declaring that they be- 
lieve other countries can “produce 
such bombs within a few years 
without any detailed technical in- 
formation from us,” and have urged 
speedy steps toward a world au- 
thority to control nuclear energy, 
the Herald Tribune reported this 
morning, 
^. (The Tribune says the group ex- 
pressing this view is the Assn. of 
Oak Ridge Scientists, which de- 
clares it comprises 96 per cent of 
the civilian scientists connected 
— with the Oak Ridge, Tenn., project. 
_ Names of members are being with- 
— held. 
_ (‘The only remaining ‘secrets’,” 
the scientists said, “are technical 
. end engineering details of process- 
. eS, plants, and devices.") 
m 


Russia's the Rub 


_ The struggle inside the Cabinet 
revolves around the fáct that Rus- 
| sia, which of the Big Three alone 
^" has failed to find the secret of 
. atomic bombs, would gain access 
P fone secret if it were turned over 
= to UNO. The Soviet is a member 
| €f the executive organ of UNO, 
— the World Security Council, which 
» .. would have ultimate control of the 
— bomb's use in such a case. 
E = There have been some efforts 
here by circles unfriendly to the 
|. liberalism of Secretary of Com- 
. merce Wallace to attempt to iden- 
— tify him as the principal Cabinet 
protagonist of turning the bomb 
. ower to Russia, This has been de- 
l Zana w Truman and, on the basis 


w information, it now appears 




























































that the prime mover in the effort 
to make UNO the atomic custodian 
was Henry L, Stimson at the final 
Cabinet: meeting in which he par- 
ticipated as Secretary of War. 

Stimson, it was understood, sub- 
mitted in writing a memorandum 
which proposed that the most dead- 
ly of all weapons be handed to 
UNO along lines somewhat similar 
to those proposed several weeks 
ago by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
U. S. representative for UNO. The 
Stimson memorandum precipitated 
instantaneous Cabinet reaction, 
with Wallace and acting Secretary 
of Interior Abe Fortas backing up 
the Stimson proposal. 


Checks Statement 


This version checks with thel. 
Presidents statement Sunday night |. 


that Wallace was only one voice in 
the Cabinet discussion and had not 
advanced the original proposals. 


Secretary of Navy Forrestal and | 


Secretary of War Patterson, backed 
by the full line of generals and 


admirals, opposed the proposal and |: 


made their position clear during 


the Cabinet discussion, it was| 


understood. 

The Stimson-Fortas-Wallace ar- 
gument reportedly was that it is 
stupid-to attempt to conceal atomic 
secrets which other nations are cer- 
tain shortly to discover for them- 
selves. Their point was that the 
only hope of nations for security 
against atomic weapons is to put 
them in custody of a world organ- 
ization of collective security as a 
token of good faith and as a-means 
of dissipating distrust among the 
great powers. 

The Forrestal argument was that 
if any gesture of good faith is to 
be made, it should be made by Rus- 
sia toward the U. S. A, Meanwhile, 
he argued, the U. S, A., Britain and |. 
Canada should retain the atomic 
secret. 


Stone Declines 


It was also revealed that Harlan 
F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
U. S. A., has turned down a sug- 
gestion by Sen. Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) that he serve as chairman of 
a U. S, commission controlling 
study and development of atomic 
energy. 

"Having some knowledge of the 
nature of the problem which the 
proposed commission would be 
called upon to study, I am satisfied 
that I could not adequately dis- 
charge the duties of my office and 
at the same time give appropriate 
attention to the work of the Com- 
mission," Stone said in a letter to 
Vandenberg, 

In an added delivered over a 
nationwide radio network last 
night, Sen. MeMahon (D., Conn.), 
supported the reasoning of the| 
Stimson-Fortas-Wallace g roup, 
arguing in favor of a bill he has 
introduced which provides for turn- 
ing over the atomic secrets to the 
World Security Council “in return 
for every member of the United 
Nations making available to us and 
to the other members of the Secur- |: 
ity Council all information and 
know-how that they might have on 
armaments and weapons of war." 
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Delays in Program for Atomic Bomb and 
Post-War Military Problems Criticized 
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N P By HANSON W. BALDWIN & r2. 
Special to THE New YORK TIMES, ! a 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 25— The! well as of all other post-war mili- 
continued delay in adopting a gov-|tary problems—by a commission 
ernmenta] program national and|0f the nation’s leading citizens 
international—for the control and I e vo eu ee de 
| irs E. idence in a jus work-| 
L^ shite D ^ iei go able solution that VèlAtand of this 


; war will not feel if the solution is 
some of our most pressing post-|left to the armed services alone. 


aieo d problems is the cause Mo Wi es vy 
of increasing concern in some : 
quarters, n Press reports have mistakenly 


f 


The lack of a publicly enunci.|IMdicated that there has been] 


ated antomic-bomb program has agreement by the various supreme 
been emphasized this` past week |COMmanders of the armed services! 
by the impasse reached in the For-|on the necessity of a single and 
eign Ministers’ conference in Lon- merged “department of the armed| 


don. Any examinatioñ of this con- P ai | 
ference against the background of 5. ViCe* There has never been 


e experiences of San Francisco|SUCh agreement; all agreed that 
and the events that have occurred|Unified command was essential, 
in Europe and the Orient in the|but Admiral Chester W. Nimitz,} 
pm bork ee doro that for instance, never endorsed the! 
he process of dividing the world|.; dena * defense idea.) 
into two blocs, each suspicious of C E T Met OF geet A oe 
and perhaps competing with the| 7°" Youglas agese Thur, now Pe 
other, has been well started and|Portedly for the unification, was), 
has not yet been halted. If this|firmly opposed to it when he was}, 
process continues, the world faces|Chief of Staff. The subcommittee. 
a melancholy prospect of strifejof the’ Joint Chiefs of Staff that], 
and war. Clear, bold thinking and investigated the plan was split in| 
quick action—to strengthen the|its report: one Navy and two Army}; 
international security organiza-|members were for unification; one 
tion, to limit armaments and to Navy member was opposed. | 
outlaw or control the atomic bomb! The scheme of unificatiori is at- 
—are not only desirable but im-|tractive in theory and in principle| 
perative, | : and something like it may be de-| 

Only slightly less imperative—[sirable, but a closer examination 
and in fact corollary to interna-|of the proposal reveals fewer econ- 
tional action—is the need to solve omies and more disadvantages 
Some of our pressing national-de-|than are discernible at first glance, |’ 
fense problems. Today the Army and it is noteworthy that no major). 


is demobilizing many disgruntled/nation has ever combined the de- 
young men who will leave the C 













Navy—embittered and antagonistic 


to the military. In some sense,|much organizati ificati 
this is the inevitable aftermath of mental dnd emonondi Boi OE RUM | 
every war, but in a greater meas-/and that can be attained only by 
ure some of this bitterness might proper education and environment. 
have been averted by a more in-|Some, but as yet not enough, steps | 
telligent officer-enlisted man re-|in that direction are being taken, 
lationship. including a plan for combined am- 
The personal bitterness of many|phibious training in which the 
of these men will die in time, but Annapolis midshipmen and the 
it will color the thinking of. some| West Point cadets will jointly par- 
for years and will be particularly ticipate. 
strong in this post-war period. It! Military thought supports the 
may—and probably will—influence|continuation of the Joint Chiefs of 
many of our policies; almost cer-|Staff in some— but not necessarily 
tainly it will affect the recruiting|in its past wartime—form. The 
campaign for volunteers. It is es- 
sential to world peace and to the 
future security of the  United|ored, as yet, by the historical rec- 
States that armed forces of ade-lord that will show that the war 
quate size be retained, particularly|was too much run “by committee 
during the interim years now atjand by compromise,” and that 
hand. ideally.a stronger vehicle than the 
It is too late to erase some of joint chiefs provided in this war 
the bitterness needlessly caused,!is needed. 
but the confidence of many of these | - on 
veterans in the armed services can| 
be somewhat restored if they can| 
be assured that a new deal will be! 
given to the soldiers of tomorrow. 
Increased enlistment benefits, as’; 
already provided by Congress, do 
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not go far enough; foreign-service 


pay, for instance—or at least 
Army of occupation pay—ought to 
be half again as much as service 
pay for those on duty in this coun- 
ry. 

But this is a detail: the major 
reform—if we are to obtain and 
maintain efficient post-war mili- 
tary establishments, particularly| 
in the trying times now at hand— 
is the reformation of the services’ 
personnel policies and of the offi- 
cer-enlisted man relationship. An 


Yo metum m0 


Policy Need Is Urgent | 
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A World Authority to Control It 
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Assert Others Can Produce It in a Few Years; 
Vannevar Bush Reported to Have Told Cabinet 
Friday It Would Take Russia 5 to 10 Years 


FS FA 

NY BRA es By Peter Kihss 

Scientists who developed the atomic bomb believe other countries 
can “produce such bombs within a few years without any detailed 
technical information from us,” and have drawn up formal statements 
= — 'expressing this conviction and urg- 
ing the United States to take steps 
at once toward a world authority to 
control nuclear power. | 

Their views became known in 
New York yesterday, as it was re- 
ported from Washington that the 
Cabinet on Friday heard a report 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, that Russia 
could develop its own atom bomb 
within five to ten years even if the 
United States and Great Britain 
refused to make the secret ‘avail- 
able. ; 

Dr. Bush was said to have made 
no recommendation, but to have 
informed President Truman he 
believed “scientific views” would 
favor the free international ex- 
change of all scientific knowledge, 
including the bomb, among at least 
major Allied powers. 

Opinion of the scientific person- 
|nel who worked on the project it- 
/ self is béing channeled through 
|the newly formed Association of 
|Oak Ridge Scientists at Clinton 

Laboratories, a copy of whose views 
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The group says it comprises 96 
per cent of the civilian physicists, 
chemists, engineers and biologists 
at the main research and develop- 


Tenn., atomic bomb project, all 
‘|with one to three years’ experience 
in development of the bomb and its 
production plants. 

While names of members were 
withheld for the time being, the 
association reported its views 
shared at all levels from rank-and- 
file group teams up through sec- 
tion chiefs and division heads. 
V ith like groups formed during 
the last three weeks also at the 
Chicago and Los Alamos, N. M., 
project laboratories, the associa- 


those of “hundreds” of scientists 
who had worked on the research 
‘| task. 

Moved by what they call the 
'bomb's catastrophic possibilities, 
the scientists plan a program to 
emphasize their conviction that 
enduring monopoly of the atomic 
bomb by the United States is im- 
possible, and that an international 
| authority must be set up, with due 
safeguards to prevent exploita- 
tion by any one nation. 

They propose to appear before 
Congressional committees and 
sponsor newspaper releases. One 
hundred and fifty Oak Ridge sci- 
entists have already signed a let- 
'|ter to Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, indorsing his 
resolution for & joint Congres- 
sional committee to study control 
of the bomb. Inside the project 
their views have been presented 
informally thus far to at least one 
member of the supervisory scien- 
tific panel, consisting of Arthur H. 
Compton, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
'| Enrico Fermi and Ernest O. Law- 
| rence. 
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“ah statements of deepest ux: Panel responsible directly to the ia ai 


‘gency, which have 


st anel responsible directly to the 
been ‘approved World Security Council should be 


at various meetings, the scientific Set UD: Its first duty should be the 


personnel, the association said, 


agreed on their “responsibility to ical materials; 


point out to the American people 
certain facts about this weapon 
which may helo the people to see 


clearly its military and) political 


implications. 

“we know that the President 
and Congress are immensely con- 
cerned with the problem this coun- 
try faces and that they are deter- 
mined to establish a policy which 
will make this weapon a means 
for insuring a durable peace; but 
without a clear conviction as to the 
proper course in the heart of every 
man everywhere, their efforts can 
be in vain. 

“we can claim no enduring 
monopoly in the possession of the 
atomic bomb. Other scientists can 
apply the fundamental principles, 
perhaps more successfully than we 
have done. Other nations, anxious 
for their own security, will en- 
deavor to develop such weapons. 

‘In our own work, one of the 
main impediments was the fact 
that large-scale efforts and ex- 
penditures had to be decided upon 
on the basis of purely theoretical 
predictions; every minor setback 
was extremely serious and re- 
opened the question of whether 
the development of the weapon 
during the war was feasible and 
whether our large-scale develop- 
ment was really justifiable. 

“These questions have now been 
answered, and other countries 
know that they can produce such 
bombs within a few years with- 
out’ any detailed technical infor- 
mation from us.” 

“The only remaining ‘secrets, 
the scientists reported, "are tech- 
nical and engineering details of 
processes, plants and devices.” 
They noted that the War Depart- 
ment report by Professor Henry 
D. Smyth, of Princeton, had re- 
counted that “several different 
processes have been successfully 
employed." 

No specific defense against the 
bomb exists now, the scientists 
went on, the only immediate 
defensive measures being “retalia- 
tion, counter-offensive or ‘prevent- 
ive’ warfare.” Thus, if interna- 
tional relations remain as at 
present, they argued, “fear of be- 
ing subjected to atomic bomb at- 
tacks may, in fact, enhance the 
possibility that a nation will itself 
use them as a preventive measure.” 

Any attempt by the United 
States to retain supremacy in 
atomic warfare would be unsuc- 
cessful, the scientists held. First, 
the withholding of detailed in- 
formation from a majority of our 
own scientists would “artificially 
channel and sterilize the further 
development of nuclear physics 
and chemistry in our own coun- 
try.” World-wide distribution of 
uranium ores would preclude 
monopolizing of basic resources. 


“Once a nation possesses a cer- 
tain minimum number of bombs,” 
the scientists added, "there is no 
great advantage in having more." 


—. Raise Sovereignty Issue 

The scientists argued that a 
single, world control of atomic 
energy was an inescapable con- 
clusion, although they emphasized 
they were not international states- 
‘men and, for the present at least, 
mot backers of any specific 
mechanism. This, they frankly 
conceded, would involve “the loss 
of a large degree‘ of its sovereignty 
by each nation, including our 
'own.” 

One suggestion discussed among 
assoication members read: “A 
World Security Council must be 
made the only custodian of nuclear 
power in the world. The prestige 
of the United States at this time 
will make it possible for us to in- 
sist on the adoption of all neces- 
sary safety measures, in a few 
years this bargaining power will 
have vanished, for many nations 
will have atomic bombs. 
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investigation of all sources of crit- 


immediate and 
complete control of such sources 
by the council should then be 3 
established. pope 
For Open Inspection 


“Provision should be made for 
further thorough geological sur- 
veys and the extension of control 
to new areas; no nation, whether 
or not it is a member of the United 3 
Nations, may be permitted to in- Y 
terfere with this program. | 

“Second, all nations must agree 
to complete and intimate periodic 
inspections of all scientific, tech- 
nical, industrial and military estab- 
lishments by the panel, which is to 
make public all findings. The in- | 
specticns must be universal to be | 
effective: international inspectors | 
must be backed by the full might 
of the Council. , 

“Third, all relevant scientific 
and technological advances, re- 
gardless of publication elsewhere, 
must be reported directly and im- 
mediately to the Technical PanéL 
of the Council, which is to be 
charged with responsibility of uni- 
versal dissemination of all such in- 
formation; all scientists should 
and wil be honor-bound to the | 
implementation of such regula- 
tions. 

“Tt is only after the adoption of 
such a policy as this that we of the 
United States can feel a reasonable 
assurance that this nuclear bomb 
will not be used for our own de- 
struction." 


Bush Declines Comment , 


Dr. Bush declined to discuss 
the atomic bomb problem yester- 
day, on the ground it would be 
“improper” for him to talk, since 
he is a member of the interim 
commission named by the Presi= 
dent to control the bomb. ” 
But the New York Herald Tribs 
une Washington bureau learned 
from several Cabinet members; 
that he had suggested that Rusa. | 
sia could unlock the secret in % | | 
decade, although it would have ta 
reduce its standard of living om 
receive substantial financial aid  * 
from the other Allies during ite 
research era. 
Overwhelming Cabinet sentia: 
ment was reported to have fas 
vored Anglo-American retention 
of the secret, with no view stated 
by President Truman. The only, 
other suggestion came from Secree 
tary of War Stimson, who ree 
portedly proposed that the bomb 
be placed under trusteeship of the 
United Nations Organization’s se- 
curity council, and from Secretary, 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace was understood to | 
have suggested but not to have | 
|pressed the point, that it might li 
\prove worthwhile in the long run | 
to turn the secret over to Russia | 
to cement Soviet friendship, 


Stone Declines Job 


During the day Senator Vanden- 
berg revealed that Chief Justice j 
Harlan F. Stone had written ‘him d 
in reply to an inquiring letter, 
saying his work on the Supreme 
Court bench would not permit him 
to serve as chairman of a pro- 
posed committee to be appointed 
by Congress on the control prob- 
lem. | 

Senator Brien McMahon, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, proposed in 
a Columbia Broadcasting System 
talk that the secret be turned over 
to the United Nations Security 
Council, provided all other nations 
make available their research on 
war weapons as well. Reporting 
all scientists with whom he had 
talked had agreed it would be im- 
possible to keep the secret, he 
charged those favoring & United 
States effort at secrecy were “the 
isolationists of yesterday” who dis- 
trusted the United Nations Or- 
ganization. i 

The American Council on Edu- E. 
cation submitted a proposal to ; 
President Truman urging appoint- 
ment of a committee to study ef- 
fects of the atomic bomb on na= — 
tional defense and international | 
| relations. Br xd | 
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- Drama of the Atomic Bomb 
New Mexico desert, miles away 


Found Climax in July 16 Test 
| | / from nowhere, not a sign of life, 


. Following is the first of a number of articles by a staff member Fan AU E a blir E light on the 
A Mun x : r E n orizon. 
= [Of THE NEW YORK TIMES who was detached for service with the our E VEDMAEY until "the 5 


y (War Department at its request to explain the atomic bomb to the| hour. | 

p lay public. H e witnessed the first test of the bomb in New Mexico suis Foie Ayers "t T 
t and, on d flight to Nagasaki, its actual use. 61 Uy the clouds. This gave 2 cur Hin 
e NYT By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 1 [ «e pute of orientation. The bombing: 
d The Atomic Age began at exactly 5:30 Mountain War Time on left wii Pesce biam twèl 
- sjthe morning of July 16, 1945, on a stretch of semi-desert land| ty miles away. With the darkness 


- f|about fifty airline miles from;-—- — — — — - — Er ae atin in the chill of the 
. jMamagorio, N. M, jux a dew] Caravan of Scientists by Nigt | desert he, tension became almost 


Al as I joined a caravan of three 
-~ minutes before the dawn of a buses, three automobiles and al Directions for Observers’ Safety 


— [new day on this earth. truck carrying radio equi | 

| At that great moment in history, ||11 P. M. Sunday, July 15, at Albu- Peru Botero 
— (ranking with the moment in the||querque. There were about ninety|were to do at the time of the 
d "lleng ago when man first put fire EE us in that strange caravan,|“‘shot,” directions read aloud by the 
— |to work for him and started on his E silently and in utmost|light of a flashlight: 

E EN doeeon. the vas t secrecy through the night on prob-| At a short signal of the siren at 
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us. The night was still pitch black 





lightning in the eastern sky, out- 
lining for a brief instant the range 
of Sierra Oscuro directly ahead of 
us. We were in the middle of the 









































T cg: ably as unusual an adventure as|mi i " 
. "energy locked within the hearts of lany in our day. T Deu hoa) duties did nòt as 
‘ithe atoms of matter was released With the exception of your cor-| cifically require otherwise" were 
|for the first time in a burst of||T@Spondent, the caravan consisted|to prepare “a suitable place to lie 
pame auch ss kad never before|| ise bomb research “ad det | “Ata lo l of th t 
j ; I re an evel-| a long signal o e siren & 
y es ne e a opment center in the mesas and|minus sn ibis to zero “all 
` ng et and sky for a brief span \canyons of New Mexico, twenty- personnel whose duties did not spe- 
2 that seemed eternal with the light) |five miles northwest of Santa Fe, cifically require otherwise” were to 
a of many super-suns. where we solved the secret of “lie prone on the ground immedi- 
I| The elemeditel ‘flame, ‘first tire) | Tonsising Se fabulous energy of jately, the face and. eyes directed 
dp SOR m into the mightiest weapon towar e ground and with the 
: m EN on earth that did not lover mage by man. It was Kon head away from Zero." 
Epio cm orga m the sun, came) there that the caravan set out at “Do not watch for the flash di- 
ad from the explosion of the first||5:30 that Sunday afternoon for its rectly," the directions read, "but 
|atomic bomb. It was a full-dress| destination, 212 miles to the south, turn over after it has occurred and 
3 rehearsal preparatory to use of||, These were the “mesa-men” on watch the cloud. Stay on the 
—jthe bomb over Hiroshima and uec: h, dwellers in the “caves” ground. until the blast wave hae 
ME Li uua. ter  Japanede in the interior of atoms, pioneer passed (two minutes). i 
202 ae TD explorers of vast new continents At two short blasts of the siren, 
d ary gets had Japan re-||in hitherto forbidden realms of the indicating the passing of all hazard 
= [fused to accept the Potsdam Dec-||cosmos, builders of the civilization from light and blast, all personnel 
t laration for her surrender. of CUM: ee will p to leave as soon as 
Eat fiitè rek i ere on trails hallowed by pio-| possible. 
=o ki tie Seen act i ayy neers of other days, who ondiita “The hazard from blast is re- 
as act OF one Of) /new frontiers and did not rest un-| duced by lying down on the ground 
AV the greatest dramas in our history | |til they conquered a continent, | in such a manner that flying 
= and the history of civilized man—a||“‘covered wagons” were rolling} rocks, glass and other objects do 
drama in which our scientists, with||#82in through the night on their| not intervene between the source 





























B. the Army Corps of Engineers as|| "?J to open still newer frontiers| of blast and the individual. Open 
Üllüractor, were working against of a continent that has no limits; all car windows. 
A DA anpii ann in space. | “The hazard from light injury to 
The caravan wound its way! eyes is reduced by shielding the 
slowly over the tortuous roads| closed eyes with the bended.arms 
overlooking the precipitous can-| and lying face down on the 
yons of northern New  Mexico,| ground. If the first flash is viewed 
passing through Espagnola, Santa| & 'blind spot' may prevent your 
Fe and Bernadillo, arriving at Al-| seeing the rest of the show. 
buquerque at about 10 P. M. Here “The hazard from ultraviolet 
it wee eine’ by Sir James Chad-| light injuries to the skin is best 
EL wick, who won the Nobel Prize| overcome by wearing long trou- 
Es E finale came three and knighthood for his discovery| sers and shirts with long sleeves." 
E weeks afterward over the skies of of the neutron, the key that un- David Dow, assistant to the sci- 
a Japan with a swift descent of the locks the atom; Professor Ernest|,entific director of the Atomic 
- leurtain on the greatest war in O. Lawrence of the University of| Bomb Development Center, handed 
history. eee eee atom-amasher, «vé of" va a flat ples et colored 
j, "m who won the Nobel Prize for his| glass used by arc welders to shield 
E dn weet P MERO discovery of the cyclotron; Profes-| their eyes. Dr. Edward Teller of 
the prodigious labors of our scien- sor Edwin H. McMillan, also of the| George Washington University 
a tists during the past four years University of California, one of the| cautioned. us against sunburn. 
= in which they managed to konn! discoverers of plutonium, the new,' —— — 
= ithe unknowable and unscrew the atomic energy element, and sev-|Someone produced sunburn lotion 
" [nseruta ble." eral others from the atomic bomb|and passed it around. 
[^ TÉ came as the affirmative an- center, who, with your correspond-| It looked eerie seeing a number 
swer to the until then unanswered||??"^ had arrived during the after-|of our highest ranking scientists 
question: “Will it work?" acum seriously rubbing sunburn lotion 
^| With the flash came a delayed| , he night was dark with black||on their faces and hands in the 
- |roll of mighty thunder, heard, just| Clouds and not a star could be||pitch blackness of the night, twen- 
las the flash was seen, for hun-| ?99^- Occasionally a bolt of light-||ty miles away from the expected 
1 dreds of miles. The roar echoed ning would rend the sky and re- flash. These were the men who, 
and reverberated from the distant| V2! for an instant the flat semi-||more than anybody, knew the po- 
hills and the Sierra Oscuro Range desert landscape, rich with historic||tentialities of atomic energy on 
[near by, sounding as though it lore of past adventure. We, too,||the loose. It gave one an inkling 
[came from some supramundane | Were headed for adventure, Argo-||of their confidence in their handi- 


y- |nauts on the way to a Golden||work. 
2j P ine x : n as from the bowels! imeece richer by #far than Jason The bomb was set on a struc- 


i , ay l Te- 6S hn fhe roar t high. 
| The hills said “yes” and the|ever found. We wer€. on the road jtural steel tower 100 fee 
1 pin chimed si? “ves.” It was] to the fabled golden Seven Cities |Nine miles away to the southwest 


las if the earth had spoken and|of Cibola, sought in vain by |was the base camp. This was 


ok iri G. H. Q. for the scientific high, 
OU e iridescent clouds and| Coronado on trails not too far . k 
ae nad joined in one mighty af-|&way from the area we were command, of which Fegonson Ken- 
 |firmative answer. Atomic energy traversing. neth T. Bainbridge of an 
l -|—yes. — We eye along "m U. S. High- UEM AM Ba tg ec aon c 
like the grand finale of| Way 85, running between  AI- e 
la iaht ped a of the ele-|buquerque and El Paso, through Serve as living quarters for the 
— |ments, fascinating and terrifying, sleeping ancient Spanish-American ‘scientists, a mess hall, a somme 
luplifting and crushing, ominous, towns, their windows dark, their Sary, a Post Exchange and o pi 
devastating, full of great promise| Streets deserted—towns with music buildings. Here the vanguard o 


and i in their names, Las Lunas, Belen, the atomists, headed by Prof. J. R. 
i | Porn corio T of the Era| Bernardo, Alamillo, Socorro, San Oppenheimer of the University IE 
lof Atomic Power from the slope Antonio. California, scientific director of the| 
lof a hillin the desert land of New| At San Antonio we turned east atomic bomb project, lived like} 
IMexico, on the northwestern cor- and crossed "the bridge on the Rio soldiers at the front, FiperiepE 
[ner of the Alamogordo Air Base, Grande with the detour in the mid- the enormously complicated details 
labout 125 miles southwest of|dle of it" We traveled ten and involved in the epoch-making tests. 
" veni CE The hill, named one-half miles eastward on U. S. Here early that Sunday after- 


Highway 380, where we turned noon gathered Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
|Compania Hill for the occasion,| , e 
p) x . south on a specially built dirt) Groves, Commander in Chief of the 
‘| was twenty miles to the northwest p y i comio Bomb Projeot; Brig. Gen. 


Lb. road, running for twenty-five miles 
Eyer Zero, the code name given to to the Base Camp at Trinity. T. F. Farrell, hero of World War 


yo |t spot chosen for lighting the The end y aa r 
D of our trail was reached| I, General Groves’ deputy; Prof. 
rA E lcs AES nr after we had covered about five| Enrico Fermi, Nobel Prize winner 
ran Ye Hill. twent oe miles long|#24_ one-fifth miles on the dirt) and one of the leaders in the] 
. |pania » EWenty Elroad. Here we saw the first si roject; President James Bryant 
land eighteen miles wide, had the | e "St signs) P ! | 
M. rire Trinit , of life since we had left Albu-| Conant of Harvard; Dr. Vannevar| 
a code name 11 ty * 2 .iquerque about three hours earlier,| Bush, Director of the Office of Sci-| 
ane E a line of silent men dressed in hel-| entific Research and Development; 
B Evo Ga / mets A little further ahead aade-| 7 000. 
d Mi achmen | o TY T; 
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— time to create an atomic bomb 
_ jahead of our German enemy. 

4 a The collapse of Germany marked 
i the end of the first act of this 
. |drama. The successful completion 
— [of our task, in the greatest chal- 
— |lenge by man against nature so, 
— ifar, brought down the curtain on 
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|toward the ground and with the 









“aus J $ 
ran p a 





| man of the] 
California, Institute of Technology, | 


Save for an occasional flash of|Prof. R. F. Bacher of Corneil,|. 


Ln 


Col, Stafford L. Warren, Univer- 
sity of Rochester (N. Y.) radiolo-| 
gist, and a host of other leaders| 
in the atomic bomb prográm. 

At the Base Camp was a dry, 
abandoned reservoir, about 500 
feet square, surrounded by a 
mound of earth about eight feet 
high. Within this mound bulldozers 
dug a series of slit trenches, each 
about three feet deep, seven feet 
wide and about twenty-five feet 
long. 

At a command over the radio at 
zero minus one minute all observ- 
ers at Base Camp, about 150 of the 
“Who's Who” in science and the 
armed forces, lay down “prone on 
the ground” in their pre-assigned 
trenches, “face and eyes directed 











head away from Zero.” | 

Three other posts had been es- 
tablished, south, north and west of. 
Zero, each at a distance of 10,000; 
yards (5.7 miles). These were. 
known, respectively, as South-10,- 
000, North-10,000 and West-10,000, 
or S-10, N-10 and W-10. 

Here the shelters were much 
more elaborate, wooden structures, 
their walls reinforced by cement, 
buried under a massive layer of | 
earth. | 

S-10 was the control center. 
Here Professor Oppenheimer, as 
scientific commander in chief, and 
his field commander, Professor 
Bainbridge, issued orders and syn- 


chronized the activities of the 
other sites. 
Here the signal was given and a 


i 


'complex of mechanisms was set in 


motion that resulted in the great- 
est burst of energy ever released 
by man on earth up till that time. 

No switch was pulled, no button 
pressed, to light this first cosmic 
fire on this planet. 

At forty-five seconds to zero, set 
for 5:30 o'clock, young Dr. Joseph 
L. McKibben of the University of 
California, at a signal from Pro- 
fessor Bainbridge, activated a 
master robot that set off a.series 
of other robots. Moving “electronic 
fingers” writ and moved on, until 
at last strategically spaced elec- 
trons moved to the proper place at 
the proper split second. 

The forty-five seconds passed, 
and the moment was zero. 

At our observation post on Com- 
pania Hill the atmosphere had 
grown tenser as the zero hour ap- 
proached. We had spent the first 
part of our stay partaking of an 
early morning picnic breakfast 
that we had taken along with us. 
It had grown cold in the desert 
and many of us, lightly clad, shiv- 
ered. Occasionally a drizzle came 
down and the intermittent flashes 
of lightning made us turn appre- 
hensive glances toward Zero. 

We had had some disturbing re- 
ports that the test might be called 
off because of the weather. The 
radio we had brought along for 
communication with Base Camp 
kept going out of order, and when 
we had finally repaired it some 
blatant band would drown out the 
news we wanted to hear. 

We knew there were two spe- 
cially equipped B-29 Superfor- 
tresses high overhead to make 
observations and recordings in the 
upper atmosphere, but we could 
neither see nor hear them. We 
kept gazing through the blackness. 

Suddenly, at 5:29:50, as we stood 
huddled around our radio, we heard 
a voice ringing through the dark- 
ness, sounding as though it had 
come from above the clouds: 

“Zero minus ten seconds!” 

A green flare flashed out through 
the clouds, descended slowly, 
opened, grew dim and vanished 
into the darkness. ! 

The voice from the clouds 
boomed out again: 

“Zero minus three seconds!” 

Another green flare came down. 
Silence reigned over the desert. 
We kept moving in small groups 
in the direction of Zero. From the 
east came the first faint signs of 
dawn. 

And just at that instant there 
rose from the bowels of the earth 


a light not of this world, the light 


of many suns in one. 
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J around with a dazzling luminosity. 


(n EM a U A j 
“it was a sunrise such as the| 
world had never seen, a great 
green super-sun climbing in & frac-| 
tion of a second to a height of 
more than 8,000 feet, rising ever 
higher until it touched the clouds, 
lighting up earth and sky all 


Up it went, a great ball of fire 
about a mile in diameter, changing 
colors as it kept shooting upward, 
from deep purple to orange, ex- 
panding, growing bigger, rising as 
it was expanding, an elemental 
force freed from its bonds after 
being chained for billions of years. 

For a fleeting instant the color 
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was unearthly green, such as one la 
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|from the gravitational pull of the 


earth that holds him down. 
The dance of the primitive man 
lasted but a few seconds, during 


{which an evolutionary period of 


about 10,000 years had been tele- 
scoped. Primitive man was meta- 
morphosed into modern man— 
DI HEN slapping each other 
ack, laughi i 
children. eg en PY 
The sun was just rising above 
the horizon as our caravan started 
on its way back to Albuquerque 
and Los Alamos. It rose to see a 
new thing under the sun, a new 
era in the life of man. 
We looked at it through our 
ark lenses to compare it with 


sees only in the corona of the SUN what we had seen 


during a total eclipse. 

It was as though the earth had 
opened and the skies had split. 
One felt as though he had been 
privileged to witness the Birth of 
the World—to be present at the 
moment of Creation when the Lord 
said: Let There be Light. 

On that moment hung eternity. 

Time stood still. Space contracted 
into a pinpoint, 
“To another observer, Prof. 
George B. Kistiakowsky of Har- 
'vard, the spectacle was "the near- 
est thing to Doomsday that one 
could possibly imagine." 

"I am sure," he said, "that at 
the end of the world—in the last 
milli-second of the earth's exist- 
'ence—the last man will see what 
we saw!” 

A great cloud rose from the 
ground and followed the trail of 
the Great Sun. 
















pramundane 
fleeting instant it took the form 
of the Statue of Liberty magnified 
‘many times. 

Up it went, higher, higher, a 
giant mountain born in a few sec- 
onds instead of millions of years, 
quivering convulsively. 

It touched the multi-colored 
clouds, pushed its summit through 
them, kept rising until it reached 
a height of 41,000 feet, 12,000 feet 
higher than the earth’s highest 
mountain. 

All through this very short but 
extremely long time-interval not a 
sound was heard. I could see the 
silhouettes of human forms mo- 
tionless in little groups, like desert 
plants in the dark. 

The new-born mountain in the 
distance, a giant among pigmies 
against the background of the Si- 
erra Oscuro range, stood leaning 
at an angle against the clouds, a 
vibrant volcano spouting fire to 
the sky. 

Roar Reverberations Over Desert 


Then out of the great silence 
came a mighty thunder. For 4 
brief interval the phenomena we 
had seen as light repeated them- 
selves in terms of sound. 

It was the blast from thousands 
of blockbusters going off simul- 
taneously at one spot. 

The thunder reverberated all 
through the desert, bounced back 
and forth from the Sierra Oscuros, 
echo upon echo. The ground trem- 
bled under our feet as in an earth- 
quake. 


A wave of hot wind was felt by 
many of us just before the blast 


and warned us of its coming. 


The Big Boom came about 100 
seconds after thé Great Flash—the 
first cry of a new-born world. It 
brought the silent, motionless sil- 
houettes to life, gave them a voice. 
| The 
little groups that hitherto had 
stood rooted to the earth like 
desert plants broke into a dance, 
the rhythm of primitive man danc- 
ing at one of his fire festivals at 


A loud cry filled the air. 


the coming of spring. 


They clapped their hands as they 
leaped from the ground—earth- 
bound man symbolizing a new 
birth in freedom—the birth of a 
new force that for the first time 
gives man means to free himself 








“The sun can't hold a candle to 


it!” one of us remarked. 































































LIGHTNING BLEW UP 
DUMMY ATOM BONB 


ANT f | 
Scientists at New Mexico Site 
Warned of Hidden Peril 


Shortly Before Test 








‘GADGET’ SET-UP, COMPLEX 





500 Miles of Electrical Wire 
Used to Note Self-Recording 
Data About Explosion 


pote 


Following is the second of a 
number of articles by à staff mem- 
ber of THE NEW YORK TIMES who 
was detached for service with the 
War Department at its request to 
explain the atomic bomb to the 
;c. He witnessed the first 
test of the bomb in New Mexico 
and, on a flight to Nagasaki, its 
actual use. 


By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 

The great cloud of fire and 
smoke that rose more than eight 
miles to the stratosphere over the 
New Mexico desert on the morning 
of July 16, when the first atomic 
bomb poured out its energy in an 
explosive burst greater than any 
ever produced on earth, symbol- 
ized a funeral pyre for the Japa- 
nese Empire. ) 

The select few who witnessed 
the spectacle knew for certain at 
the instant of the explosion that 
the new weapon would prove de- 
cisive in a relatively short time. 
No power on earth, everyone real- 
ized, could stand up against the 
elemental force liberated in these 


bombs. 

That cosmic fire that lighted 
earth and sky for hundreds of 
miles was a modern version of the 
Biblical handwriting on the wall 
to the Japanese and all would-be 
future aggressors. Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin. He has counted, 
counted, weighed and they divide. 
You have been weighed and found 
wanting. ; 

For the immediate future—and 
that was what everyone involved 
in the atomic bomb project was 
mostly concerned with at the time 
—that mightiest man-made thun- 
derbolt meant life for many thou- 
sands of our fighting men. 
meant a quicker end to the war, 
assurance of a speed-up in the 
coming of peace to the firesides 
of America and her Allies. 

The weeks preceding the test, 
when the scientists were putting 
the final touches on what they 
used to refer to as the “gadget,” 
witnessed the most dramatic 
scenes in the history of scientific 
endeavor. Work went on fever- 
ishly day and night. The air was 
tense with the very energy of the 
atomic substance being prepared 
for the crucial test, the tests of 


tests. 
Problems in Decision for Test 


The very decision to make the 
test took many long hours of dis- 
cussion of all the pros and cons 
involved. It was finally concluded 


ty are Socorro, 
about thirty miles to the north- 
west, and Alamogordo, fifty miles 
to the southeast. 
large city is Albuquerque, about 
125 miles to the northwest, 












he 10 m jened up a nos 
of serious problems. 

to be found far away from in- 
habited localities. 
to be taken to prevent the tremen- 
dous thungerbolt, which was ex- 
pected to be seen and heard for 
hundreds of miles, from giving 
away our greatest secret. 

On the scientific side, the heart 
and purpose of the test, apparatus 
and techniques had to be devised 
to study, from a distance of sev- 
eral miles entirely by automatic 
controls, phenomena that take 
place in less than a millionth of a 
second. These included measure- 
ments of what takes place inside 
the atomic bomb at the time of 
explosion, the amounts and types 
of energy released, the effect, in- 
tensity and extent of the blast, the 
post - explosion radiations on the 
ground and in the air, meteorolog- 
ical observations and a host of 
other phenomena that took five 
typewritten pages to enumerate. 

The studies were devised to 
make the bomb tell its story be- 
fore, during and after the detona- 
tion. For this purpose scores of 
the most delicate measuring, pho- 
tographing and recording devices, 
old and new, were placed in con- 
crete pillboxes and underground 
shelters over a radius of many 
miles. 

These included a number of 
high speed cameras of all types, 
numerous electronic devices, super- 


sonic detectors, all sorts of instru-|: 


ments for probing inside the in- 
finitesimal world of the atom's 
nucleus, devices to measure the in- 
tensity of the blast, radiation 
meters, and a host of other spe- 
cial equipment, 

It required about 500 miles of 
wiring to connect the various 
electrically operated instruments 
in the bomb-proof shelters several 
miles away to the site of the 
“gadget.” Seismographs were also 
placed at various distances to 
measure the effects of the atomic 
explosion underground, and espe- 
cially equipped B-29 Superfort- 
resses went aloft to study the ef- 
fects in the upper atmosphere. 


Selection, Precautions of Site 


More than 300 scientists were 
involved in the test, including a 
number of Nobel Prize winners and 
scores of the world’s leading physi- 
cists, chemists, radiologists, me-|, 
teorologists, mathematicians and 
explosive and ballistics experts. 
About 250 military personnel were 
engaged in carrying out the se- 
curity and protective measures. 

A providential warning that 
came a few days before the test 
led to hasty last-minute changes 
designed to prevent a possible 
catastrophe that had not been 
foreseen. A dummy bomb, an ex- 
act duplicate of the atomic 
“gadget,” had been set up on the 
tower as a practice model. A 
thunderstorm came along and 
touched it off. 

This led to protective measures 
against the possibility that a bolt 
of lightning might set off the first 
atomic explosion on earth, possibly 


at a time when the scientists were 
still in its vicinity. 


The northwestern section of the 


2,000 square-mile Alamogordo Air 
Base was chosen as the test-site 
because of its isolation, inaccessi- 
bility, 
characteristics and its remoteness 
from large towns. Its nearest in- 


desirable meteorological 


habited locality is the village of 
It|Carrizozo, population 1,500, about 
thirty airline miles due east from 
the spot selected for the first 
atomic explosion. 


Other communities in the locali- 
population 3,500, 


The neares’ 


Everything relating to the “gad- 


get,” the spot where it stood on 
its tower, the time scheduled for 
its blow-off, a8 well as the “Great 
God It” of the occasion was re- 
ferred to as “Zero,” the code name 
for the site. 


For everyone concerned Zero 


that only an actual explosion of|became the center of the universe. 
the atomic bomb under controlled|'Time and' space began and ended | 







conditions would reveal any pos- 
sible hidden faults that could not 
otherwise be corrected were we to 
drop it untested on tne enemy. 
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at Zero. | 
Zero, Everyone thought only of | 
Zero and the zero hour, or rather| 


` the zero-microsecond. 


AN life centered about) 


an an no 
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Voss had Zero vanished in a great cloud of| 
th atomic fire was a crew of sci-| 


usse at Gallup stating that they 
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be only living beings ` 


A site had| aared venture near the spot wie 






'entists in two Sherman tanks, the| 
insides of which were lined with} 
lead. They took samples of the 
earth by means of special scoops} 
manfpulated from the inside and 
made preliminary observations of 
the site, which, later observations 
revealed, was depressed over a 
radius of 400 yards to a depth 
ranging from ten feet at the 
periphery to twenty-five feet in 
the center, 

| The transfer of the “gadget” 
over a distance of more than 200 
miles from Los Alamos to Zero 
presented a major problem, involv- 
ing both security and safety. The 
transportation of this precious 
stuff, possessing a value inestima- 
ble in terms of worldly considera- 
tions, was in charge of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence branch at Los 
Alamos, headed by Capt. Thomas 
O. Jones, formerly a Chicago 
lawyer. 

One of the historic moments 
came on Tuesday, July 3, when a 
group of young physicists, who had 
learned to tame the wildest ele- 
mental force in nature, brought 
the active material to the point 
they call “criticality,” a point at 
which the atomic substance is 
brought as close as possible to the 
tlexploding stage. 

This was no mere game tempt- 
ing fate. It had to be done to check 
theory with practice, 

Several units of the complicated 
assembly left Los Alamos Thurs- 
day morning, July 12, in a convoy 
accompanied by armed guards and 
several scientists, arriving at its 











destination that same afternce^ 
Another convoy left Los Alamos 
at 12:01 Friday morning, July 13, 
arriving at Zero nine hours later. 

Professor R. F. Bacher of Cor- 
nell and Professor George B. Kis- 
tiakowsky of Harvard were in 
charge of the assembly of the prin- 
cipal units of the "gadget." The 
assembly of the entire unit was 
completed on Saturday, July 14. 
Tests by the score were carried 
out to make certain that every 
part functioned properly. 

A week earlier a group of lead- 
ing radiologists under the direction 
of Colonel Stafford L. Warren, of 
the University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), began setting up a net- 
work of radiological stations at 
various distances to measure the 
radiation effects of the explosion. | 

The flash lighted up the sky at 
Albuquerque and was seen as far 
as Amarillo, Tex., 450 miles east 
of Zero. At El Paso 150 miles 
to the south, persons saw the 
flash and heard the blast and two 
successive echoes. Residents of 
Silver City, N. M., 200 miles to the 
southwest, and at Gallup, N. M., 
235 miles to the northwest, re- 
ported that their windows rattled, 

= 








———— 


also heard two explosions. 

Various reports from a number 
of other localities listed the ex- 
plosion as an earthquake, a meteor, 
or an airplane crash. Members of 
the crew and passengers aboard a 
Santa Fe Railroad train near 
Mountainair, about seventy miles 
to the northeast, thought they saw 
a bomber explode and burn in the 
sky. 
A subsequent examination of the 
ground revealed that all life, vege- 
table as well as animal, was de- 
stroyed within a radius of about 
la mile. There was not a rattle- 
isnake left in the region, nor a 
blade of grass. The sand within a 
radius of 400 yards was trans- 
formed into a glass-like substance | 
'the color of green jade. A steel 
rigging tower weighing thirty-two 
tons, at a distance of 800 yards, 
was turned into a twisted mass of 












ibeen grazing several miles away 
vanished completely. Up to the 
present the antelope have not 
returned. 

To Prof. J, R. Oppenheimer of 
the University of California, who 
directed the work on the bomb, 
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the effect, he told me, was “terri» 
fying” and "not entirely undepress- 
ing.” After a pause, he added: 

‘Lots of boys not grown up yet 
will owe their life to it!” 
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Justice Unable to Give 
Time—Educators Request 
^ President to Pick Board 
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|. lan F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
| United States, has declined a sug- 
| gestion from Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Republican, of Mich- 


. igan, that he accept chairmanship 
_ Of a commission to study develop- 
_ Ment and control of atomic energy, 
_ Mr. Vandenberg disclosed tuday. 
Simultaneously, the White House 
. released a letter from eight lead- 
. ing educators asking President 



























"Truman that he name such a com- 
_ mission that would be especially 
. concerned with the aspects of na-| 


tional defense and international 


` The Chief Justice said in a let- 
Ü ter to Mr. Vandenberg, in reply 
. to the Senator's request that he 
consider such an appointment, that 
| lt his duties on the Supreme 
. Court would make it impossible 
for him to do an adequate job on 
such a group. 
== “I am not unmindful of the 
— grave importance of such an 
. undertaking," Chief Justice Stone 
— Wrote, “and I would be deeply in- 
_ terested in rendering such a serv- 
— ice if I were free to undertake it. 
. But the duties of a justice of the 
. Supreme Court are difficult and 
| exacting. As I am committed to 
. the former, it is clear to me that 
.. I could not undertake the latter.” 
. The letter to the President from 
_ the educators was signed by O. C. 
— Charmichael, chancellor of Van- 
. derbilt University; Harry W. 
Chase, chancellor of New York 
University; James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard; Carter 
)avidson, president of Knox Col- 
lege; Edward Stanford, O. S. A, 
Tur " of Augustinian College; 
Raymond S. Walters, president of 
the University of Cincinnati: Her- 
man B. Wells, president of the 
EEY of Indiana, and George 
'. Zook, ex-officio president of the 
{ American Council on Education. 
— “The development of the atomic 
— bomb,” the letter said, "has intro- 
duced an entirely new element into 
. all considerations of national de- 
fense and international relations 
. and has made obsolete much of our 
(| previous thinking. 
_ “Furthermore, the current con- 
— fusion in the public mind makes 
imperative a new and objective 
tudy of the whole situation. In| 
_ particular, it seems clear that the 
issue of universal military training 
ing cannot be considered apart! 


an other measures for national! 
defense. 
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= "We, therefore, urge you as 
President to appoint a sè a 
` composed of leading citizens of the 
. mation who shall be empowered to 
| make such a study, including call- 
i ing upon military and scientific ex- 
perts, representatives of appropri- 


. ate governmental agencies and oth- 
. ers for assistance, and to present 
. its recommendations to you. 

H^ - no other way, we believe, 
can the public be assured that all! 
necessary and proper steps are) 

being taken to make secure the 
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" future position of the United 
. States." 
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x The Senate unanimously 


/. Sends to House Resolution for. 


— Group to Study Basic En ap 
E; PY Asuinaron, Sept. 4 Lx 


approved 
— and sent to the House today a 


= resolution to set up a joint com- 
_ mittee to study the development, 
— control and use of atomic energy. 
— . Without debate, Senators adopted 
Ee .& resolution ‘by Senator Arthur 

. Vandenberg, Republican of Michi- 
.. gan, establishing a twelve-member 
|. committee to which all legislation 
dealing with nuclear energy or the 
atomic bomb would be channeled. 
P Six members of the Senate and six 
Representatives would be ap- 


pointed by Senator McKeller, Dem-| 


 ocrat of Tennessee, the Senate's 


presiding officer, and by 8 
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SENATE BACKS ATOM BODY. - 








We Should Not Give Secret 

,4 to the Soviet Union 
UM TT. 

| Copyright, 


A 





1845, North American 
Alitance 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27 — A]. 
most unanimous Congressional op- 
position to the disclosure of the 
atomic bomb secret to any nation. 
not now holding it was tempered in! 
answers received today to a, survey 
of opinion by a strong minority 
Nations Or- 
ganization should control and/or a 
administer the bomb to enforce the 


view that the United 


peace. 


Urging this solution, Senator 
Carl Hatch, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, pointed out that we could 
not hope to keep the bomb’s secret 
to ourselves forever, Senator Elmer! ith ot 
Thomas, Democrat, of Oklahoma, "!'*^ other 
pointed out that the secret should 


be kept as long as possible if 


catastrophic. 


Sixty-one answers have so far 
been received from Senators and 
telegram 


Representatives to a 


‘Answering Question, They Say 


C , C 
PAJ 


|atomic-bomb 
our relations 
it seems, our 


tion by us? 
States get in return?" 


Representative Harold Knutson, 
Republican, of Minnesota, 


Foreign Ministers is due to unrea- 
sonable demands by Russia. None 
can foretell its outcome or conse- 
quences. We had better keep the 
atomic-bomb secreis locked up in 
burglar-proof vault until the 
{Situation over there is clarified.” 
Many Congressmen felt that the 
secret was no longer that of the 
United States and Britain alone. 
The view that America must re- 
tain the atomic bomb, together 
war-developed weapons, 


to "enforce peace by force,” was 


only held by Representative A. L. Miller, 
because a war in which such bombs 


were used on both sides would be 


Republican, of Nebraska, who add-. 
ed that "Russia seems to be non-| 
cooperative in pe ce efforts and 
the Allies are not welcome in Rus- | 
sian territorv." | 

Representative Edward O. Mc- 


calling for "your views. whether Cowen.» Republican. of Ohio, de- 


atomic bomb secret should be 


Biven Russia and why." 
35 Would Keep Secret 


Of this number, fifty-five, thirty- "^Y 
Six Republicans and nineteen Dem- 
jocrats, opposed revelation of the 


secret to any country, 


most of 


iclared: “The atomic-bomb secret 
‘Should be kept. A friendly country, 
today may be an enemy tomor-| 
Representative Frank W. Boykin, 
|) Democrat, of Alabama, said: “I am 
opposed to giving the atomic-bomb 
secret to Russia or anybody else. I 


them mentioning Russia specifi- think we have given everybody too 


cally. No specific opposition was 


mentioned by three Democrats. 
Twenty-three qualified their oppo- 
| sition and three did not say no but 
urged some United Nations con- 
‘trol, 

' Qualified opposition to giving 
away the secret of the atomic bomb 
(Was expressed by Senator Arthur 
Capper, Republican, of Kansas in 
these words: “I would want to 
know with more certainty than I 
feel now what uses Russia would 
make of the atomic bomb before 
turning over this valuable military 
Secret. If in return the United 
States can get some dependable as- 
‘surance that Russia's foreign poli- 
cy will not confliet with our own, 
the proposition can be considered.” 











Senator Allen J. Ellen?er, Dem-. 


ocrat, of Louisiana, said: “We 
shouldn’t divulge the mechanism 
of secret weapons to Russia or any 
country. * * * T fear that if we 
should divulge the secret, it may 
become common property and fall 
into the hands of unscrupulous lead- 
“ers who might use it against us.” 

Representative Dean M. Gilles- 
pie, Republican, of Colorado, said: 
“I am in favor of keeping the 
atomic bomb secret from the rest 
of the world as long as possible. 
* * * T believe that if any other 
nation in the world had that se- 
cret exclusively, they would not 
‘share it with us.” 


Doubts Russia Is Peaceful 


Representative Fred Bradley, 
Republican, of Michigan, declared: 
“I am unalterably opposed to giv-, 
ing the atomic-bomb secret to’ 
‘Russia. I believe the secret of the! 
atomic bomb should remain in the) 
hands of genuine peace - loving. 
(democracies, in which family Rus-| 
‘sia has not in the past nor by 
present policies established her, 
right to be included." | 
| Senator Joseph F. Guffey, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania; Representa- 
tive Brooks Hays, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, and Representative 
‘Ellsworth B. Buck, Republican, of 
New York, urged, in the words of 
Representative Hays: “America! 
should not give the atomic-bomb| 
secret to Russia or to any other 
national or international body at 
this time; but, since it will ulti- 
mately be discovered by others, we 
‘should begin, under Congressional 
authority, studies to determine the 
| Wines use of our present advan- 
tage," | 
| Representative Oren Harris. 
‘Democrat, of Arkansas, said that 
jhe felt that not even the United 








| |Nations Organization should have 
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authority over the secret "until 
and unless adequate provisions are 
made for its control.” | 
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much already." 
, Representative John M. Vorys, 
, Republican, of Ohio, asserted: “The 
atomic secret should not be given 
Russia. * * * based on violation of 
[recent pledges, before we can go 
«further in appeasing Russian sus- 
picion of us.” l 
_ Senator Elmer Thomas, Demo- 
crat, of Oklahoma, said: “I am 
opposed to divulging the atomic 
bomb secret to any nation or to 
any person. * * “ If Russia, Great. 
Britain and the United States can-! 
not get along together, then anel 
other war is inevitable, and if suchi 
a war comes, some nation will tri-. 
umph and the balance of the world 
will be reduced to slavery and 
poverty.” : 

Declining any specific negative, 
answer were Representatives Wil- 
liam J., Gallagher, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and Samuel Dickstein, 
Democrat, of New York. Repre- 
sentative Dickstein said: “I believe! 
the future of the atomic bomb is al 
serious problem. I suggest further! 
and very careful consideration be 
given the matter.” 
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‘Urges Time to Devise Control | 
| —Asks International Accord | 
| 


on Bomb, Uranium Ores 


The United States and Great 
Britain should keep the secret of | 
the atomic bomb, if for no other, 
reason than to give time to devise, 
methods for its control, former 
President Herbert Hoover declared. 
in a statement to the North Amer-| 
ican Newspaper Alliance made 
public yesterday. 

Asked to give his views on the. 
bomb and its effect on national) 
policies, Mr. Hoover said that al- 
though the weapon gave America 
and Britain the power to dictate 
political policies to the entire, 
world, “no matter how desirable 
these policies might be we are not 
going to use it for this purpose." 


For International Control 


He proposed that the bomb be, 
controlled by international agree- 
ment or by control of all uranium. 
ores by the United Nations Secu-| 
rity Council. Mr. Hoover's state- 
ment follows: | 
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secret would improve 
With Russia, Rather, 
knowledge of atomic 


What does the United 


F n, said: 
| Reports indicate the stalemate of 


meeting of the Big Five 
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As the se 





bomb is only the “know-how” of 
manufacture, the scientists 


other nations could make it 


contributing 
disposal. All this would take 
several years and would be even 
longer if we keep the practical 
methods of manufacture a secret. 

In the meantime it Zives the 
United States and Britain the 


<i ve BLAYI L? P 
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=. La Vr 
of the atomic h p, 


on) 
if 
they had uranium ore, a billion 
or so of money and some 2,000 
industries at their | 





Power to dictate political policies 


to the whole world if we want to 
use it. No matter how desirable 
these. policies might be we are 
not going to use it for this pur- 
pose. Therefore, we should con- 
sider how we can prevent any- 
one else from doing it. ^ 

This is the most terrible and 


| 


| 


barbarie weapon that has ever | 


come to the hand of man De- 
Spite any sophistries, its major 
use is not to kill fighting men, 
but to kill women, children and 
civilian men of whole cities as a 
| Pressure ôn governments. If it 
, comes into general use, we may 
see all civilization destroyed. ‘ 
A New Approach Needed 
“The whole Subject needs an en- 
tirely different approach. 
from trying to prevent war, what 
we ought to be doing is to devise 
methods to prevent nations from 
using the bomb in any event. In 
the meantime we ought to keep 
the secret if for no other reason 
than to give time to devise meth- 
| ods for its control. Also, pos- 
sessing the secret gives power in 
| negotiating on the subject. 
| If we consider methods of con- 
trol, we have one precedent of 
Some interest. We made interna- 
| tional agreements among practi- 
cally all nations not to use poison 
er in war. Those agreements 
| Were generally adhered to during 
| this last war. ]t was about the 
, only agreement that Was not seri- 
| ously violated. 
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Aside | 


| 
| 


| . The reason was not the sacred | 


| honor. of our enemies, 


nOt per- 
haps of ourselves, It F 


was the 


fear of reprisals upon the first to 
break the agreement. Such an 
agreement and such a fear would 
* no complete guarantee that 
the atomic bomb would not be 
used in case of war, but at least 
it would cause hesitation. 


‘UNO Control of Ores 


Another approach might be 
through control of uranium ores 
by the Security Council of the 
United Nations. That idea would 
be for all nations to agree that 
any uranium ore in their territory 
should be placed under the juris- 
diction of joint representatives of 
other nations with resident in- 
spectors in each country possess- 
Ing such ores. 

This, if faithfully carried out, 

. would limit their use to the peace- 
ful arts, In consideration of such ` 
an agreement and its faithful ad- 
herence, the United States and 

Great Britain could agree not to 

use the bomb nor to disclose the 

method of manufacture. 

| Certainly the idea that the 

| making of this hideous instru- 

, ment should be encouraged by 

| 8iVing any other nation or the 
| world the method of its making 

, 18 the negation of trying to keep 
it under control in the interest of 

| Civilization as a whole. 

The establishment of a demo- 
cratic "world government" as the. 
best , means of controlling the 
atomic bomb was urged yesterday 
an a letter to President Truman, 
signed by former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts and 
thirty-eight leaders in business, 
labor, education, religious and lit- 
'eraty fields. The letter was re- 
leased by Federa] World Govern- 
ment, Inc.,, of 29 East Twenty- 
eighth Street. 
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DANISH RESEARCHER 


_ ON ATOM IS MISSING 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden, Sept. 27 | 


_|\—The Aftonbladet will say tomor- 


row: “Where is Prof. W. Heisen- 
berg?” . 


| One of the closest collaborators 


of the Danish atom researcher, 
Niels Bohr, he has disappeared 
since the German collapse, and the 
Aftonbladet wonders whether he is 
in Russia, Britain or America. He 
called on the German governor in 
Copenhagen just before the libera- 
tion, but nobody in Denmark 
knows where he has gone. 

A colleague here said that Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg might be in 
Britain. He added that 1,000 liters 
of “heavy water” that the Germans 
had manufactured and imported 
from Norway's Rjukan works had 
been found by the British in Ger- 
many and he believed that Profes- 
sor Heisenberg had told them 
where tò find it. This was Ger- 
many’s entire stock of heavy wa- 
ter. Persons who have been trying 
to find Dr. Heisenberg in the Berlin 
suburb of Dahlem report that he 
disappeared well before the col- 
lapse. a 

Three Swedish atom workers are 
‘about to sail for the United States 
to work in Massachusetts. Asso- 
ciates of Prof. Manne Siegbahn, 
they are Hugo Atterling, Gunnar 
Lindstroem and Bjoern Aastroem. 








ATOM BOMB BASED 
ON EINSTEIN THEORY 


Missile First Practical Use 
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Energy Highly Concentrated 
Specifically this equation re- 


vealed the (at that time) incred- 


ible fact that very small amounts 
of matter contained tremendous 
amounts of energy. A piece of 
coal the size of a pea, the equation 
proved, contained enough energy 
to drive the largest ocean liner 
across the Atlantic and back. No 
one, however, least of all Einstein 
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^ lin the case of atomic energy, 


however, the atom itself complete- 


ly changes its identity, and in this 
process of change it loses part of 
its mass, which is converted intc 
energy. “The amount of energy 
liberated in this process is directly 
proportional to the amount o. 
atomic mass destroyed. The sun 
for example, obtains its energ] 
through the partial destruction o 
its hydrogen, through a comple: 


himself, believed at the time that ||process in which the hydrogen i 


any means ever could be found to 


tap this cosmic source of elemental 
| 


energy. 


In the mass-energy theorem, | 


Einstein showed the existence of 
a definite relationship between the 


| converted into helium. 

In this process, four hydroge! 
atoms, each with an atomic mas 
! of 1.008 (total, 4.032 atomic mas 
units) combine to form one heliun 
atom, which has an atomic mas 


Cosmic Trinity of matter, energy) of 4.003, This represents a loss o 


and the velocity of light. The re-| 


lationship is so simple that, once 


arrived at, a grammar school stu- 


dent could work it out. 
In this formula the letter “m” 
stands for mass in terms of grams; 


the letter “E” represėnts energy 


mass on the part of the four hy 
drogen atoms (in addition to : 
loss of two positive electrons) o 
| 0.029 atomic mass units, which i. 
converted into pure energy. Th: 
amount of energy liberated in thi 
| process by the enormous quanti 


| 


in terms of ergs (a small unit of) ties of hydrogen in the sun repre 


energy or work); while the letter 
"c" stands for the velocity of light 


in terms of centimeters per second. 
The energy content of any given 
quantity of any substance, the 
formula states, is equal to the 


mass of the substance (in terms of 


grams), multiplied by the square 


sents an actual loss of the sun’ 
mass at the rate of 4,000,000 ton; 
per second, a mere speck of dus 
in relation to the sun's total mas; 
of two billion billion billion tons. 
If the sun, however, were a mas; 

of coal weighing the same amount 

| it would have to burn 3,000,000,00( 


of the velocity of light (in terms of! times the mass it is burning now 


centimeters per second). The veloc- 


|, to produce the same amount o 


ity of light (in round numbers) is) energy. If that were the case i 
300,000 kilometers, or 30,000,000," would have used up the entire 


000 centimeters, per second. 


Take one gram of any substance. 
According to the Einstein formula) course of 5,750 years. 
the amount of energy (“E”) in 


ergs in this mass is equal to 1 


(the mass of the substance in 
grams) multiplied by 30,000,000,000 


squared. In other words, the en- 
ergy content of one gram of mat- 
ter equals 900 billion billion ergs. 
Translated in terms of pounds and 
kilowatt-hours this means that one 
pound of matter contains the en- 


ergy equivalent of 10,000,000,000 


kilowatt-hours. 


store of molecular energy con 
tained in its body of coal in the 
In othe! 
words, it would have burned oul 
long before the earth was born, 


| Long Life for Earth 


By the use of atomic energy. 
| the sun has been able to give off 
| its enormous amounts of radiation 

for a period estimated at 10,000,- 
000,000 years, and its mass, at the 
present rate of burning, is enough 
to last 15,000 billion years more, 
although, of course, the amount of 
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of Theory Developed by Man 
Whom Nazis Drove Out 
| 
ENERGY'S VALUE OUTLINED 
15$ MIT 
Tiny Amount Could Supply All 
U. S. With Electric Power— 
Scientific Equation Cited 











Following is the third of a num- 
ber of articles by a staff member 
of THE NEW YORK TIMES who was 
detached for service with the War 
Department at its request to ex- 
plain the atomic bomb to the lay 
public. He witnessed the first test 
of the bomb in New Mexico and, 
on a flight to Nagasaki, its ac- 
tual use. 

By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 

Atomic energy. harnessed for 
the first time by our scientists for 
use in atomic bombs, is the practi- 
cally inexhaustible source of power| 
that enables our sun to supply us 
with heat, light and other forms) 
of radiant energy without which) 
life on earth would not be possible. 

It also is the same energy, | 
stored in the nuclei of the atoms 


of the -material universe, HIARI 
keeps the stars, bodies much | 
larger than our sun, radiating | 


their enormous. quantities of light) 


and heat for billions of years, in- 
stead of burning themselves out in| 
periods measured only in thousands 
of vears. 


The existence of atomic energy| 


first was discovered by Einstein 
about forty years ago on purely 
theoretical grounds, as an out- 


growth of his famous relativity | 


theory, according to which a body 
in motion has a greater mass than 
the same Lody at rest, this increase 
in motion bearing a direct rela- 


tionship to the velocity of light. 


This meant that the energy of mo- 
tion imparted an actual increase in 


mass. 
From the formula for the rela- 


i j : to 
tionship of this increase of mass 
the velocity of light Einstein de- 
rived his famous mathematical 
equation that revealed for the first | new substances. | them- 
time an equivalence between MASS! golyes, however, still remain | 
and energy, one of the most Tevo-| changed—they still 


.Jutionary concepts in the n hydrogen and oxygen. 


showed a 
v given quantity of mass was Lne 
^ 3 to aspe ific amount of 


tual history of mankind. 
mass-energy equation 
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: its radiation would be greatly re- 
Eo Aco eT duced long before that in propor- 
If this energy could be fully) tion to the decrease of its mass. 
utilized it would take only twenty-| Paüiations in amounts sufficient 
two pounds of matter to supply all) +, sunport life on earth are esti- 
the electrical power requirements mated to continue for some 10- 
of the United States for a year. — 1000.000,000 to 100,000,000,000 years 
One-third of a gram of water! longer. 
would yield enough heat to turn) Since the existence of | 
1,000 tons of water into steam. _| atomic energy was first discovered | 
One gram of water would raise! through the theory of relativity, 
a load of a million tons to the toP|the development of the atomic 
of a mountain six miles high. bomb constitutes the most dra- 
A breath of air would operate| matic proof so far offered for the! 
a powerful airplane continuously! correctness of the theory, and also 
for a year. marks the first time it has been 
A handful of snow would heat 8| put to practical use in mundane 
large apartment house for a. year.| affairs. | 
The pasteboard in a small rail-| It is one of the great ironies of 
road ticket would run a heavy/history that the German war 
passenger train several times ]ords, who drove Einstein into 
around the world. ,exile, were forced to rely on the 
A. cup of water would supply the! theory of relativity in their efforts 
power of a great generating sta-'to develop an atomic bomb to save 
tión of 100,000-kilowatt capacity|them from. defeat. America, of 
for a year. which Einstein now is an honored 
One pound of any substance, if|citizen, succeeded where the Nazis, 
its atomic energy content could be| failed. When the bombs fell over | 
utilized 100 per cent, is equivalent| Hiroshima and Nagasaki they rep- 
in power-content to 3,000,000,000 |resented the fruition of what had 
pounds of coal, or 1,500,000 tons.|been originally a pure mathe- 
The energy we now are able tojmatical concept. 
utilize in the atomic bombs, at| Had that concept not come when 
maximum efficiency, constitutes|it did, the development of the 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the atomic bomb also might have had. 
total energy present in the mate-lto wait. This might have meant 
rial. But even one-hundredth of 1j/a prolongation of the war. — | 
per cent still would be the most! Thousands of young Americans, 
destructive force by far on this|thus may owe their lives to the | 
earth. theory of relativity. Which is 
Atomic energy, released through another way of saying that pure 
the splitting of atoms, differs/science, no matter how imprac- 
radically from ordinary types oftical it may appear, pays high div- 
energy hitherto available to man idends in the end, 
in that it involves annihilation of m 


i riv soon n VALOR HELD NEED 
FOR ATOMIC ERA 


energy. 
This is materially different from 
Mrs. Roosevelt Says We Face 
Destruction if We Lack Moral 


obtaining power by the use of a 
water wheel, for example, or by 
and Spiritual Courage _ 
N VT. 9, f» y 


ni f coal or oil. In the 

rd the water wheel, the water 

molecules taking part remain en- 
tirely unchanged. They simply 
lose potential energy as they pass 

f 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 

clared in an address last night that 

if we have the moral and spiritual 

courage to face the atomic era, 

“we will face a golden age,” but if 


from the dam to the tailrace. 
Atom’s Identity Changes 

. we lack such courage, "we will 

. face destruction." 


very 











the case of burning coal or 

| usr’ more intense process takes 
place, as the atoms of carbon, hy- 

| drogen and oxygen (of which the 
coal and oil molecules are com-| 
posed) are regrouped by combus- 
tion into new molecules forming 
| The atoms them- 


are carbon, 












None e Speaking on "Progress and 
them, as far as can be measured, Freedom," Mrs, Roosevelt adj) 
loses any part of its mass. dressed an audience of 2,000 per-| 
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ons at the forum had empha- 


progress without freedom. 
Referring to an earlier talk by 
Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, she called attention to “the 


nally free but not actually free.” 
Freedom From Fear Urged 


The fundamental thing, Mrs, 
Roosevelt asserted, is freedom 
from fear and want. After the 


fear of aggression has been re-| 


I 


moved, the people seek removal of 


| 


fear in the hearts of people nomi-| i 


f 





the fear of want, she added, and! 


in turn fear of want may produce; 
further aggression, . 

Agreeing with Representative 
Clare Booth Luce of Connecticut, 
a former speaker, Mrs. Roosevelt) 
said the same fears could be ap- 
plied to employer-employe rela-| 
tionships. If the fear were re- 
moved, she said, they could sit 
down together in an atmosphere 
of good will. | 

Mrs. Luce, speaking on China, 
declared that the “forces of peace 
and happiness have been tapped 
there” if the nation’s 450,000,000 
people followed the advice of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, whom 
she praised highly. 

Denouncing the “daily contempt 
and condescension with which the 
personality of the Negro has been 
regarded," Dr. Johnson said that 
"Southern white people today 
stand morally defeated in the pres-| 
ence of the Negro." 

Norman Thomas, perennial So- 
cialist party candidate for Presi- 
dent, terming the atomic bombing 
of Japan an “atrocity,” charged 
that President Roosevelt had not 
even bothered to read a Japanese| 
surrender offer that he said had 
been transmitted through Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. In fiery mood, 
the avowed pacifist assailed the 
“supposedly liberal criticism of 
MacArthur” and reiterated the ac- 
cusation that this Government had 
received surrender offers months 
ago, which “showed that Japan 
was already defeated.” 

Denouncing this country's use of 
the atomic bomb, he said “it would 
be hard to name any single atrocity 
to match our use of atomic bombs 
without even warning or previous! 
demonstration of their power.” 


Asks “National Penitence” 


Our Government already had re- 
ceived offers of surrender, he said, 
“one of which was sent through}, 
General MacArthur” and which 
“President Roosevelt had not even 
read.” ` 

Citing “Secretary Byrnes’ own]. 


. Statement," Mr. Thomas declared!- 


that the second bomb over Naga-|' 
saki, "without waiting to hear the| 
political results of the first, was 
particularly inexcusable. That fact 
calls for deep national penitetice." |, 

Mr. Thomas’ talk on “What 
America Needs Most” was the 
highlight of the day’s discussions, 
which included papers by Judge} 
Jonah J. Goldstein, Republican-Lib- 
eral-Fusion candidate for Mayor; 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Washing- 
ton, Lawrence E. Walsh, assistant 
counsel to Governor Dewey; Mark 
Starr, educational director of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and Herbert D.| 
Williams, superintendent of the| 
New York State Training School| 
for Boys. ut LP. 

‘Questioned afterward by a- re- 
porter, Mr. Thomas said the**'sur- 
render story” had been published 
“many times” and that “it has 
never been denied." He attributed 
to the late President the remark: 
"Mac's a good general, but he's & 
bad politician." 

America needs a program to end 
unemployment and poverty, and 
yet keep and increase genuine free- 
dom, he said. It also needs, he 
added, a foreign policy that makes 
sense. He remarked that “our Gov- 
ernment has been far more suc- 
cessful ‘n winning a war than a 
peace." 

Calling for an “honest willing- 
ness to face facts,” he declared 
we cannot lead the world “to the 
cooperation that peace requires 
without a humble and a contrite 
heart.” 

Emphasizing the importance of 
child character building and re- 
ligious training Judge Goldstein 
said it was not Only the job of the 
schools but also’ of the home, the| 
church and the synagogue. ‘al 

“We, here, have the opportunity, | 
just because we are people drawn! 
from all parts of the globe, to set 
an example how the world at large| 
can live in peace and harmony,"| - 

sid. “I think of New York, 
not as en à 1el ang | Dot, pu . t aj s 
symphony of people in which all| 
participate, accc ding 
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 Sized that there could be no feel? ^ 
dont where there was fear, and no|  —— 
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ee A home two schools of 
thought blame the procedures. 
, One says the 
3 meeting was not 
well prepared; 
@ithree of the Big 
mFive have new 
foreign minis- 
SA ters — our own 
Secretary of 
State was ap- 
pointed only just 
before. Potsdam, 
and Gennes to reshuffle , the 
. State Department without time 
to study the details of the forth- 
coming meeting before he was 
off for London. 

= There he met Mr. Bevin, who 
became British Foreign Minister 
in the last days of the Potsdam 
` conference and was afterward 
pre-occupied with British-Ameri- 
bya! ponn and trade negotia- 


"The Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Wang, is also. new; he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Soong only in July. 
This, it can be argued, has in- 
creased the influence of the two 
experienced Foreign Ministers: 
` Mr. Molotov and Mr. Bidault. 

Critics therefore say the Lon- 
don Conference should have been 
i ed by memoranda of ex- 
perts, exchange of views among 
lesser officials in the role of ex- 
pre with as much agreement as 
possible among them, and, finally, 
“a meeting of well. prepared for- 
eign ministers after the issues had 
s thrashed out and the points 
. of dispute. npe". 


Urge Meeting of State Heads 
. Another school says just the re- 
verse—that there should have 
been a meeting, not of foreign 
, ministers but among the heads of 
tes: The President, the Prime 
linister, and Generalissimo 


BM 


"T a E * 

— . 'The first criticism seems well- 

taken; the second gets us right 

back where we are. Suppose they 

had met? Is there any reason to 

think that they would have found 

a formula for agreement that the 
ign ministers have been un- 

‘able to find? 

_AS things stand, they would not 
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an world scientists, confront the 
d with the new facts, and | 


The British press, reporters for American newspapers, 
a T commentators in Russia no longer attempt to conceal the 
a adlock among the foreign ministers in London. Spokesmen 
for each country are blaming the others. 


have found it. For we have been 
putting the cart before the horse; 
we have been trying to settle mat- 
ters like the sovereignty of Tri- 
este, the administration of African 
colonies, the inland waterways of 
Europe, handling the picture of 
peace as though it were a jigsaw 
puzzle, into which many tiny parts 
must be fitted, before the players 
know what the picture is into 
which the parts must fit. 
x: #: x 


Powers Fear New War 


More important than any of the 
discussions going on in London 
is the discussion that has been 
going on, with great secrecy, in 
this country about what to do 
with the atomic bomb. 

What: makes it impossible to 
break the deadlock in London is, 
not the racial composition of the 
population of Istria, nor the dis- 
puté between collective and indi- 
vidual trusteeship of colonies, and 
certainly not the composition of 
the next Danubian River commis- 
sion, but the fears of the Great 
Powers of another war.  Dead- 
lock in London is due to the in- 
adequacy of San Francisco. 

* * * 


No Secret Weapon 


That would be realized by the 
whole American people if they 


knew the facts. They think we - 


have a secret weapon. We havea 
weapon, but it is not secret. The 
scientists, who perfected it, are 
trying to tell the American people, 
not how to manufacture atomic 
energy weapons—few of us would 
understand them if they did—but 
the great political fact that there 
is nothing that they know, except 
for a few minor gadgets, that ex- 
perienced scientists in other coun- 
tries do not know, and that the 
basic matter out of which it is 
made, uranium, is no monopoly of 
the Anglo-American powers, 

Russia has two known sources 
at hand: In Czechoslovakia and 
southern Saxony. Russia certain- 
ly—as every geologist admits-— 
has large quantities of it in her 
huge Eurasian empire. She recog- 
nized its significance at least 
` three years ago when she tried 
to buy it in Canada. Whether 
she succeeded or failed in Canada, 
she has certainly set her famous 
geologists busy to find it in Rus- 
sia. 

The atomic scientists are hav- 
ing to get to the American peo- 
ple through the back door of com- 
mentators like myself in order 
to warn them that the weapon 
cannot be monopolized under any 
circumstances, for more than two 
years, The scientists are advo- 
cating international control, by 
the mutual policing of all atomic 
laboratories and factories, wher- 
ever they may be, fully realizing 
that this means an obrogation of 
national sovereignties. 

Atomic energy cannot yet be 
produced in cellars, It requires 
huge and visible plants that could 
certainly be controlled. The sci- 
entists want atomic energy abso- 
lutely barred from the field of 
weapons and used internationally, 
to build a great new era in the 
life of man. 


^ x ai 
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Great Question Mark 


Now, if the Big Three, Four, 
or Five, had any adequate guar- 
antee and protection that one or 
another of them would not start 
blowing up the earth, every single 
issue in London could be solved. 
Behind the smallest issue looms 
this great question mark, 

It would therefore be well to 
forget, for the moment, Italian 

_ frontiers and colonies, and recon- 


| vene San Francisco, open the 


conference with a meeting of 


X 2s peace structure. which 
promis S ' s peace. ' 
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of an able civilian commission to make 
this study. Developments of the last | 
six days have continued to make appar- | - 
ent the need, and to offer evidence in 
support of the thesis that an objective 
approach to the over-all problem hardly 
can be expected from any presently 
constituted group, military, civilian or 
Congressional. 

As an example let us take a look at 
developments in Washington on Thurs- 
day. In his first press conference Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, the new Secretary of 
War, said that the speed of demobiliza- 
tion is rig largely on factors outside 
the control of the War Department, 
particularly the replacements that will 
be available through voluntary enlist- 
ment or a continuation of Selective 
Service. If Congress should abolish Se- 
lective Service in the near future, Mr, 
Patterson warned, many men who al- 
ready have seen long war service will 
have to be retained if the United States 
is to fulfill its occupation duties. 

A question that is going to attain 
more and more prominence, and one 
which must be faced, is that of uni- 
versal military training, which Mr, 
Patterson and Chief of Staff General 
Marshall already have recommended. 
This question ought to be studied, not 
by itself and in the abstract, but in 
relation to the whole problem of our 
overseas responsibilities and our na- 
tional defense. 

Again, last Sunday we argued that 
our present Naval and Military Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate could 
not be depended upon to make an ob- 


jective study, since each generally was 
partisan to its own service. On Thurs- | 


day Chairman Vinson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee said: “There 
is no chance of taking up the Army 
and Navy merger now. I hope it is off 
forever. The two services should re- 
main separate and distinct.” At the 
same time Chairman May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee said: “I am 
against merging the Army and the 
Navy. I don't think’ you can merge 
them.” 

Before Congress now is a so-called 
“Red Apple” bill, designed to stimulate 
voluntary enlistment in the Army by 
making enlistment periods shorter and 
pay and retirement more attractive. 
Now, Senator Walsh, chairman of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, has 
introduced legislation to make retire- 
ment from the Navy possible after six- 
teen years. The House Naval Affairs 


Committee, at the same time, has urged | 


& post-war fleet built around carrier 
task forces sixteen times greater than 
was our pre-war Navy. 


These are only samples of what we| 


may expect if we continue a haphazard, 


day-to-day, piecemeal improvisation of| 


our military establishments. What is 
needed is a comprehensive plan and, 


more importantly, in view of develop- | 
ment of the atomic bomb, a revaluation | 


of present military weapons. A con- 


ference of scientists in Chicago is re- 


ported to have agreed that there is no 
present defense against atomic bombs 


and that none is foreseeable. Not only | 


ould we not guard against such an 
attack, the scientists agreed, we would 
not even know from whence it came. 

Hiram Bingham, the former United 
States Senator who was a member of 
the Morrow Board in the Nineteen 
Twenties, pointed out in a letter to this 
newspaper yesterday that the recom-| 
mendations of that board led to devel- 
opments in military and civil aviation 
that played an important part in pre-| 
paring this country for the great air| 
war that has just ended. Far more im- | | 
portant problems confront us now than | 
were present after the last war. 

Even the less far-reaching decisions 
to be made are too important to be left 
in the hands of partisans, no matter 
how able. They can only be made in- 
telligently and objectively, we believe, 
by a board such as that headed by the | 





the Baker Board. There sho 





the necessity of an exhaustive study a 
_the long-range > problems of national de- 
fense pè the immediate appointment 


| PRÓBLEMS OF DEFERAB- 4 einn 
nr 


MA iBistakes -a the las 
years are still fresh ia mind, and before 
we are loaded down with costly and} 
perhaps obsolete military weapons and | 
procedures that will be harder to dis-| 
lodge the longer they remain in effect. 
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JW. A “Martian” Set-Up Amazes Even 
| Scientists as “Impossible” 
| Factors Materialize 














— FIRST *AMOUNTS' INVISIBLE 
| dicm n | 
E With This Elemental Creation 
i | of Matter, Energy Can Be Used / 
E . to Escape Gravity's Bonds | 
= | nre e 
o: | 
* . Following is the fourth of a, 
n number of articles by a staff mem- 
p^ ber of THE NEW YORK TIMES who 
Ü was detached for service with the 


War Department at its request .to 
| explain the atomic bomb to the 
4 , lay public. He witnessed the first. 

test of the bomb in New Mexico 
and, on a flight to Nagasaki, its 
actual use. 


By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 


Those few who, like your. corré- 
spondent, had the rare privilege of 
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believe the evidence of their senses. 
This is true even of the leading 
scientists who have been intimate- 
ly connected with the work from 
|the beginning. They frankly &dmit 
that they still find themselves con-| . 
stantly amazed when they realize |trated for experimental purposes human history. All the great ages Stone” sought in vain by the al- 
how the truth has outstripped fic-|could not be seen even under the|in man’s past—the Iron Age, the chemists, a key to the fountain- 
bon. most powerful microscope. The! Bronze Age, the ages of steam and head of the very power that keeps 
: Said President James Bryant|largest “amount” then available|electricity—each of which revolu-|the universe going. 
a ‘|Conant of Harvard, one of the tead-| weighed less than two-hundredths|tionized man’s life on this earth,! Here, among other things, man 
ing advisers on the atomic bomb|of a microgram, whereas a dime|entered the stage of history im-lat last has a fuel powerful enough 
|project: “They won't believe it|weighs 2,500,000 micrograms. perceptibly, and man did not be-|to free him from the gravitational 
“when the time comes when this can) Most spectacular of all, our sci-|come aware of them until their ef-|bonds of the earth. 
be told. It is more fantastic than|entists and engineers have con-|fects were fully felt. All existing fuels have only & 
i Jules Verne." trived, by the greatest miracle of} This marks the first time in the |jittle more than the energy needed 
1D | “They'll believe if it works," Ilmodern alchemy, to create two en-|history of man's struggle to bendito lift their own weight beyond 
: ; replied. . tirely new elements, neptunium |the forces of nature to his willthne  earth's gravitational field. 
The visitor from the outside|and plutonium, each heavier than|that he actually is present at the|Hence no rocket, or space-ship; 
finds himself in a state of constant uranium, neither of which hadjbirth of a new era on this planet, |hitherto could be made that wou 
amazement, seeing one "impossi-|been known to exist in nature. with full awareness of its titanic|jeave the earth, as no existing fuel 
ble" after another materialize be-| Plutonium, occupying No. 94 on potentialities for good or evil. has enough power to lift both its 
fore him. He finds himself on 4) the Periodic Table of the Elements, Task of Utilization own weight as well as the weight 
journey through a scientific "von- yields atomic energy in amounts I ddition to the enormous of the rocket to a point from 
derland. All around him are ''such equal to uranium 235, the ninety- n é A "ucing U-235 and plu- which they no longer would be 
[stuff as dreams are made on." To|second and last of the elements Lon B. A ini vd os ed| pulled back. 
all intents he is a visitor on Mars. |found in nature. i Watè iso wan tee. equally sige In the atomic bomb, on the 
Key Found in 1939 PM com. 285 "e yo tic task of utilizing these elements |other hand, there is more than a 
The key to atomic energy Wasthe utmost significance. For —carrying the most venn doze n em enne Vè 
found in 1939, when it was discov: whereas U-285 constitutes only UR meg to vi ane NE : My. This, therefore, opens the 
ered that uranium of atomic weight|seven-tenths of 1 per cent of MP an eran 3p diest| possibility for building a rocket to 
235 (U-235), a rare form of theltyre’s uranium supply, the develop- pringing the war to the speediest|p y ds 


the moon, or Mars. 

element, could be split and made to|ment of means for transmuting the possible end. , 
yield relatively enormous amounts 90.3 pes cent of ordinary E nim The design and construction of! Man for the first time has ve 
of energy from the nucleus, or core, |into plutonium increases the source the bombs called for the — fuel for such a rocket. He e s 
of its atoms. The amount of en-|of atomic energy that c tration of the most powerful|lack the engine to utilize his 
ergy thus released is so great that|tapped considerably more than a ‘heam” of collective intelligence |“cosmic fire. While scientists 
one pound of U-235 is the equiva- hundredfold. ever brought to bear upon any|point to enormous obstacles still to 
lent of 3,000,000 pounds of coal,| There are mammoth plants in single project. Some of the out-|be overcome for the propulsion of 
2,000,000 pounds of gasoline or|“Atomland-on-Mars " situated on a standing minds in this group, such|such a rocket, they do not regard 
20,000,000 pounds of TNT. semi-desert site fifteen miles north- as Prof. Enrico Fermi, Nobel Lau- them as basically insurmountable. 
The catch was that the atoms Of|west of Pasco Wash., where plu- reate, of Columbia University; The Interplanetary Era may not 
U-235, as found in nature, were |tonium is being produced in rela- Prof. Eugene Md rw o d yet be around the comen, pe it 
inextricably mixed with the atoms|tively enormous quantities. The ton, Dr. Leo Sz E" Bn E . H.|already is faintly discernible on 
of ordinary uranium of atomic feeling one gets on visiting these A, Bethe of n d e as\the far-off horizon. 
weight 238 (U-238), the former plants is something akin to a exiles from gite Nu eti qe 
constituting only seven-tenths of|strange awareness of the super- One of them, Fro 2 Ma n : 
1 per cent of the mixture. Since natural. Nobelist and ot o e wor #; 
both forms of uranium are twins| jemental Creation of Matter greatest scientis " his II 
(isotopes), possessing the same from German-occupied 1e ta 
chemical properties, they cannot In these Promethean atructures, |one of the most spectacular singie 
. ‘be separated by chemical means, that may well stand as eternal feats of the war. 
Wale get meine for one ntones heralding o on ae e ent lakoratary, for the 

i i ne 
] centration were, from a practical and enterprise hera ng : an Ww ldo ve ys located, at pce 


Mes n 








‘point of view, non-existent, as it Age of Atomic Power, 

oie have taken 1,000 of the then|to the Spirit of Man Challenging|N. M., was the topmost of all top 

best pieces of apparatus 1,000 Nature, mighty cosmic forces are|secrets of the atomic bomb proj- 
at work such as had never been let | ect. Hidden away = a mann e 


Mk ^ years to produce one ounce. this. planet in 
But this “interplanetary” visitor Poze Pe five miles northwest of Santa Fe, 


ears of man's existence on its sur- 
s S RUM ported. Le and probably never in the overlooked by the majestic eu o 
1 |had built an “Atomland-on-Mars,” two billion years of the earth’s de Cristo moe that n sun- | 
i! |a scientific Never-Never Land, |being. rise and at twil ght give si e d a 
ke where the accepted “impossibles” Here, for the first time in his-|pearance of Hd ana a ayè ti ' Ja 
I of yesterday were transmuted, by tory, man stands in the presence spot is the menn. e s of m 
TIN the c of imagination, concen- of the very act of elemental crea-|places in An m are. id y 
trated brain-power and will-to-do, tion of matter. Here in the great, Here the unbelievable m i wen" WÈ U 
/ under the stimulus of a great na- silences—for the p Kapean bo aT eek gen a RE me " 2 
E ea , , 

timas din ap pan of gone nit as pe eae foundation of the civilization of to- 
ow, if there is to be a to- l s É 

t LI 


ering dimensions, 
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bomb be kept Asie Should the. ji 
hod of producing it be shared with 
sia? Or should the formula be 

èd over to the United Nations for 
ational control? These were the 

s on which the debate focused. 

ek in Washington, after reports 

nsion on the question in the 

st, President Truman asserted 
. he and he alone will decide 
ernment policy on future produc- 
of the bomb. That decision, he 
nced at a press conference, will 

be dictated by the nation's foreign and 
o estic policy. He is expected to 
send a message on the subject to Con- 
gress very soon. Meantime, the Sen- 
| ate Foreign Relations Committee start- 
-|ed hammering into shape legislation 
| designed to give Congress a voice in 
ng atomic bomb policies, Just what 

am will ma vré a is not known. 

_ Keep the formula secret: Behind this 
| suggestion appear to be (1) fear of 
hi Russia, (2) fear that even small na- 
| tions armed with the bomb could take 


| the” aggressive. Advocates of this 


~ |poliey say that the three nations hav- 


r 


| ing the secret—the United States, Brit- 


| ain and Canada—have a “moral respon- 


Te. 


# 


| sibility” for keeping the peace. Army 
-|and Navy strategists also favor this 
| course arguing that any revelation of 
the secret should be delayed at least 
until a defense against the bomb has, 


` Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who was 
n charge of the “Manhattan Engineer 
istric 


rict," the bomb project, has said 
secret should be withheld until na- 
s have demonstrated their anxiety 
for peace. President Truman declared 
on Aug. 9, “The atomic bomb is too 
dangerous to be loose in a lawless 
world. That is why Great Britain, 
"EN san: da and the United States, who 
— have the secret of its production, do 
7 ot inten to reveal that secret until 


1 
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va 
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rior 
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nd 

jeans have been found to control the 
bomt «so as to protect ourselves and 
the rest of the world from the danger 
of total destruction.” The following 
. week, former Prime Minister Churchill 
. told the House of Commons: "I am in 
— entire agreement with the President 
— that the secret of the bomb should, so 
— far as possible, not be turned over at 

the present time to any other country 


e 


n the world.” An unofficial survey of 


> sixty -one Congressmen last week dis- 


` closed fifty-five taking the same view. 
> For Russia Sharing 
— Share the formula with Russia: Those 
who advocate the course argue that 
other countries “can produce such 
` bom bs within a few years without any 
— detailed technical information from 
us.” Therefore, political wisdom dic- 
. tates, they contend, that Russia, as a 
main pillar of the peace structure, 
8 na, e the secret and its heavy respon- 
sibility. This, they reason, is more than 
_ just an idealistic move toward a true 
. world union; it would place Russia un- 


` 


— der moral obligation never to use the 


. bomb against her war Allies. 
— Internationalize Control: Under this 
| proposal all atomic research and infor- 
nm tion’ would be turned over to the 
. United Nations to avoid competition 
among nations for the upper hand. 


. Among those in Congress who favor 


= this view is Senator Brien McMahon, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, who last 

|. week proposed that, in exchange, other | 
i! In mie available to UNO their 
research on war weapons. Edward R. 
 Stettinius Jr., chief United States rep- 
“resentative to UNO, recently declared 
hat the military staff committee will 
— leal with the use of atomic force and 
seport its recommendations to the 

/ ` secu: ity ncil, 
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Sir John Anderson, Adviser to! 


Attlee, Feels Nations Must 
Readjust Wisely Soon - 
FEL 


By Wireless to THE NEW YORK Ti 1 


LONDON, Sept. 29—The com-l 


plete readjustment of international 
relations and the framing of a new 
order of society are made manda- 
tory by the development of the 


jatomic bomb, Sir John Anderson, 


chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy named by 
Prime Minister Attlee, said today, 
A world peopled by men who have 
atomic energy at their disposal, he 


'|added, is bound to be quite a differ- 


ent place from the old world with 
which we are familiar. 

Addressing a victory luncheon of 
the Caledonian Society here, Sir 
John said that it was of vital im- 
portance that the nations of the 
world get down to the problem of 
reshaping international relations 
without delay. 

"If there is delay, incalculable 
mischief may be done,” he, said. 
“There is a real risk of blunders, 
dangerous and even fatal, being 
committed in the decisions at which 
the great nations of the world will 
have to arrive within the next few 
months." 

Use of the atomic bomb on the 
"university center" of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, "the cradle of 
Japan's Christianity," was strong- 


ily condemned by Dr. C. M. Cha- 


vasse, Anglican Bishop of Roch- 
ester, in an article contributed to 
the current issue of the Rochester 
Diocesan Chronicle. Recalling that 
the British people have denounced 


.indiscriminate slaughter in war- 


fare, “from the Abyssinian War 
down to the present,” he asked: 
“Are we a nation of arch-hypo- 
crites ?" 

Pointedly asserting that the 
atomic bomb had blotted out 300,- 
000 noncombatants in the cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, he said: 
"Are we going to hang Germans 
for doing what we ourselves have 
done so very much better than 


|they ?" 
"It may be argued," he con-| 


cluded, "that circumstances alter| 
cases and that our resort to indis- 
criminate bombing was justified,| 
seeing that it shortened the war,| 
saved thousands of lives, and was| 
in any case a just retribution for 
atrocities to prisoners. 

"How little we shortened the 
war by employing the atomic bomb 
was revealed when, on, surrender, 
it was found that the Japanese had 
only about one tank of oil left in 
the country at the end of the war. 
In any case, a warning demonstra- 
tion in some obsolete area should 
have been attempted." 


Air Vice Marshal D. C. Bennett! 


painted a grim picture of a future 
war in which the atom bomb would 
figure. In an address on the atom 
bomb and civilization before the 
London Institute of World Affairs 
tonight he said a “one-man army” 
could wipe out every major city of 
a country under attack by releas- 
ing atomic bombs. 

Contending that the whole bal- 
ance of power had been upset by 
the discovery of the atomic bomb, 
the Air Vice Marshal maintained 
that big nations would no longer 
be powerful because a little coun- 
try could become great in power 
merely by bringing about a little 
improvement of the atomic bomb. 

The nations of the world, he con- 
cluded, must see to it that the 
atomic bomb was handed over to 
an international authority that 
would use the atomic energy to 
make life easier. 


‘States delegate 
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WORLD OFFER BY U. S. 


ON ATOMIC AID URGE 

The American Association is 
the United Nations, of which Sum- 
ner Welles is honorary president, 
[urged yesterday that the United 
States declare the terms on which 
it was wiling to share control of 


atomic energy with other countries 
of the United Nations. 


teeship, proposed adequate relief 
for the Alles, advocated "ear. 
" of United States con- 


C r granting of 
adequate power" to the United 
on the council, 

The association urged also ade- 


quate appropriations for the UNO! 
“as an insurance 
“another war." 


premium against 


The group announced plans for 


“popular. education” on a nation- 


wide scale through branches, young 
persons, membership drives, publi- 
cations, speakers and work with 
other national organizations, 
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BOMB DECIS 
PATTERSON ia re | 


OAK RIDGE, vèb Ekl 29 ()| 


— Secretary of War Robert P. Pat-| 
terson said here today that Presi-| 
dent Truman may be expected “in 
& Short time" to announce his per-| 
sonal opinion on what should bel 
done about the secrets of the| 
atomic bomb, = ul 

Responding to a press confer-| 
ence question Mr. Patterson said| 
that "I cannot give the Army's| 
position on proposals to release the 
atomic bomb secrets, but President | 
Truman will make public his per-| 
sonal decision on the matter in al 
short time.” | 

If there was one single instru- 
ment of war that. brought back! 
peace to the world, “it was thel 
[atomic] bomb you built here,” | 
Mr. Patterson said in a speech pre-| 
pared for delivery at Army-Navy 
“E” award ceremonies. 

“We would have won without it, | 
but it hastened the day of victory} 


and saved many American lives,” 
he added, | 
Mr. Patterson was followed by} 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, com- 
mander of all atomic bomb proj- 
ects in the nation. 
“Never before has anyone mas- 
red such com 


rating American ability, but in an-! 

swer I point to your accomplish- 

ments as my justification,” 
—————— 
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Should State Control: Research? 





The British Broadcasting Company, 
a Government enterprise, recently or- 
ganized a debaté between J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, the distinguished biologist, and 
Bertrand Russell, the equally distin- 
The subject was: 
“Should Scientists Be Public Serv- 
ants?” 

Both- men are Socialists, and both 
agreed at the outset that Great Britain 
will have to engage in much research 
if her industry is to be elevated to a 
higher level, and that much of this 
research will have to be directed by 
the state. Russell made a distinction 
between fundamental research which 
is not of immediate practical use and 
“the importance of diversity in direc- 
tion, leaving opportunities for loop- 
holes and for the exceptionally enlight- 
ened person to have an occasion for 
initiative.” Haldane held that all 
needs can be met “within a framework 
of research planned from above by 
various directing bodies.’ Yet he in- 
sisted on democracy and leisure. 

Russell was also for democracy but 
wanted to know what the term meant. 
“You could have a perfect democracy 
in a given laboratory if the majority 


decided what everybody was to do, and. 


that would not satisfy me,” he said. 
“The majority would then be a big 
Hitler.” 


Attaining Leisure 


Haldane was not impressed by this 
argument. Technical progress brings 
about leisure. He cited his distin- 
guished father, a “gas referee,” who 
had to work only two or three days a 
week, so that he could devote the rest 
of his leisure to philosophy. 


In opposing too much state direction 


' | Russell made the point that the scien- 
|tist is better able to judge what re- 
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| survive without it. 
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search is necessary than is the general 
public. Hence scientists must direct 
Government research. But Haldane 
was all for direction by “a combination 
of people,” and this because the “pure” 


‘scientist, if left to his own devices, 


“often misses the most interesting 
problems.” He thought that it would 
do "pure" scientists much good if they 
spent part of their time in dealing with 
practical problems. 


Lost Liberties 

Russell thought that if this were to 
be achieved, liberties lost in wartime 
would have to be regained. He main- 
tained that absolute freedom is never 
possible, but pleaded again for “diver- 
sity of direction,” so that if one body 
of scientists saw nothing in a project 
another might. 

Russell emphasized the fact that 
original research “almost always 
shocks authority and is therefore often 
frowned upon.” Originality would not 
have much of a chance to assert itself 
if there were too much centralized con- 
trol. Haldane held that this would 
not be true if a scientist had leisure 
to engage in spare-time investigation. 

Haldane saw no reason why he 
should not. He cited Dr. Roger Wil- 
liams, who was once a member of the 
Bell Laboratories staff here but who 
isolated vitamin B in his leisure time. 

At this point Haldane switched off 


|} to plead for more representation of 


science in government. “TI should like 
to see as many men of science in the 
Cabinet as there are lawyers today,” 
he said. Though he agreed that plan- 
ning would be the death of science, he 
did not see how Great Britain could 
Russell could not 
see much difference between this point 
of view and his. Neither can we. 

W. K. 
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is likely to be stymied if he has a progressive program. 

Fortunately, the Republican Party in California is badly 
demoralized at the moment. For the last fifteen years two- 
thirds of the members of the legislature have been elected at 
the primaries by receiving both party nominations. During 
the Jast session party discipline in the Republican ranks broke 
down completely, with the Republican Speaker of the House 
telling off Governor Warren on several occasions. In an effort 
to restore order, Herbert Brownell, G. O. P. national chair- 
man, came to pray with the local functionaries for unity. His 
visit was not a success. Governor Warren, who has been at 


i 
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outs with the Dewey element since the 1944 electioa, refused 
to go along with the movement to tighten the organization. 
Thus in 1946 the Republicans will not be in a position to 
make a strong partisan campaign, while, organizationally, 
the Democratic Party in California is stronger today than in 
1942. 

Never a dull state politically, California promises to excel 
past performances in 1946. Out-of-state observers should 
be reminded of the fact that primary elections will be held 
in June, 1946, the legislature having advanced the date of 
the primary by two moaths. 


Everybody s Atom 


| | By J. D. BERNAL 


| [Dr. Bernal, one of Britain's leading younger scientists, 
(is professor of physics at Birkbeck College, University of 
| London, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He is the author 


of "Tbe Social Function of Science." ] : 


This revelation of the secrets of Nature, long merci- 
fully withheld from man, should arouse the most solemn 
reflections in the mind and conscience of every human 
being capable of comprehension. We must indeed pray 
that these awful agencies will be made to conduce to peace 
among the nations and that instead of wreaking measure- 
less havoc upon the entire globe, they may become a peren- 
nial fountain of world prosperity. 


R. CHURCHILL'S words, written in tbe fore- 

knowledge of the effects of the atomic bomb, are 

echoed in many millions of minds today. People 
shave been quick to see how the actuality of the atomic bomb 
has implicitly changed the whole existence of man in this 
universe. The immediate effects, however horrible, have been 
decisive in ending the war; but the possibilities of further 
‘destructive use are in every man’s mind and far less certain 
are the hopes that it may also bring equally untold benefit. 
‘These hopes are weak despite official reassurance because, 
though the people may have little experience of the behavior 
(of atoms, they have considerable experience of the behavior 
of men, corporately and individually. They remember that 
in the past science has been fully developed only in human 
destruction and this gives a poor augury for the beneficent 
use of these more powerful forces. 
| President Truman in his broadcast said: 
We must constitute ourselves trustees of this new force, 
to prevent its misuse and to turn it into the channels of 
service to mankind. It is an awful responsibility that has 
come to us. 


“The exercise of this trusteeship is, however, greater than can 
be borne by any government or group of governments. It 
is one that must be shared with the whole of the human race. 
Good will is not enough. It needs to be backed by an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the possibilities that the mastery of 
atomic energy gives us, and of the ways in which these pos- 


sibilities can be realized without disrupting our coal- and oil- 
based civilization. 

The perfecting of the atomic bomb is only the first im- 
pressive practical utilization of knowledge that appeared 
almost as startlingly as the bomb itself in the scientific world 
of fifty years ago. The discoveries of X-rays by Rontgen in 
1895, followed by that of radio-activity by Becquerel, were 
totally unexpected ; they broke up the complacent nineteenth- 
century, determinist, physical picture and started a majot 
revolution in scientific thought. There followed the Ruther- 
ford theory of the atom with its heavy nucleus and attendant 
electron, which showed us a picture of matter very different 
from our old concrete imaginings; while the quantum theory 
of Planck and Bohr revealed modes of behavior of that mat- 
ter even farther removed from common-sense experience. 
These ideas led to an almost unbroken sequence of discov- 
eries—neutron, positron, meson—culminating just before the 
war with the splitting of the isotope of uranium which is 
the basis for the atomic bomb, 'The bomb itself is, therefore, 
the first large-scale, practical result of fifty years of intense, 
fundamental scientific activity. 

What the effect of the use of atomic energy is likely to 
be on society, we can now only dimly see. Those who know 
most about it are prohibited by military secrecy from making 
any statement. I can write about it only because it is work in 
which I have at no time been involved. What is important 
now, however, is aot an accurate presentation of the imme- 
diate, technical possibilities of the utilization of processes in 
atomic nuclei but rather an appreciation of the social effects 
which such utilization is bound to produce. The first obvious 
and incontestable fact is that we have here a concentration 
of energy of the order of a million times greater than any 
we have had before. That does not mean, of course, that we 
have as yet actually increased the available energy in this 
planet by any perceptible amount. The rarity of the original 
elements, the practical difficulties of extraction of the active 
isotopes, and the unavoidable inefficiency of the disiategra- 
tion process, may make the effective cost per energy unit for 
many years far greater than that of the more prosaic sources, 
coal and oil. We may feel reasonably sure, however, that 
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the application of scientific analysis and practical ingenuity 
will overcome these difficulties in the course of a few years 
—if the effort which produced the atomic bomb is maintained 
at the same intensity. 

Long before this time, however, there are obvious fields 
of utilization for costly but concentrated sources of energy. 
Such sources would obviously be at a premium in all remote 
parts of the world where the cost of transporting coal or oil 
is great and it is there that the use of atomic power will first 
be economic. It does not follow, however, that the best appli- 
cation of atomic energy is its tranformation into mechanical 
power. Before this is achieved, we may be utilizing atomic 
energy for the production of extremely high temperatures 
and pressures: for a new metallurgy and ceramics, and in 
large-scale engineering as a super blasting agent. Already, 
in the availability of an enormous variety of radio-active 
elements in hitherto unthinkable quantities, we have means 
for the rapid increase of our chemical, biological, and medical 
knowledge. 

Sooner or later, however, it will be possible to use atomic 
power economically to provide directly or indirectly for im- 
mediate human wants. In the crudest way, such energy could 
be used to pump water and make fertilizer, extending and 
intensifying agricultural exploitation. At the same time, by 
increasing the facility of transport, it can make agricultural 
products more rapidly available. This means, in effect, that 
the basic limitation of food supply, already being felt acutely 
in the world, cam be removed. - 
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The discovery of a new source of wealth does not imply 
its rapid, large-scale use. Columbus's landfall did not mean 
any immediate increase in the resources of medieval Europe, 
but it did open a new world, and, in time, that new world 
with its ever widening frontiers brought an overwhelming 
increase in human population and standards of living. The 
development of the atomic bomb is a signal that anothed 
new frontier has opened, a frontier more illimitable than th 
physical frontier of mountain and prairie because it is no 
tied down to the geographical limitations of this globe but 
only to the capacities of human intelligence and human abil- 
ity to cooperate. 

Just as, when the new world was opened, the more adven 
turous could not be content with the constraints and resigna 
tions of the old, so, from now on, men will have a reason 
able impatience at being tied down by the physical limita 
tions of older methods of production and will demand th 
most rapid and the most effective development and exploita- 
tion of the new powers that science has put into our hands. 
It is here that lies the way out of the very real horror and. 
apprehension that the atomic bomb has created. Attempts to 
control this force by secrecy and limitation are foredoomed to. 
failure. The real way to insure freedom from fear and sus- 
picion is not-negative restraints but rapid expansion. Many 


. of the troubles of our time, particularly in advanced coun- 


tries like the United States, have been attributed to the clos- 
ing of the last frontier. With the unlimited possibilities of 


atomic energy, mutual suspicion and struggles for lebens- 
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mum can give way to a new, universal constructive effort 
full of excitement, uncertainty, hope, and promise, 

The analogy of the opening of the New World, however, 
must not be pushed too far. What America gave us was some- 
thing that people were already acquainted with—lands, for- 
ests, mines—only more of them than they-had ever dreamed 
of; our new resources are not in the physical world but come 
from the systematic and cumulative tradition of science, and 
their benefits can be realized only by ordered and controlled 
progress, not by a further extension of individual and unco- 
ordinated enterprise. 

Perhaps as impressive as the atomic bomb itself is the feat 
of scientific organization and industrial production that made 
it possible in three years to go from what was a laboratory 
experiment involving hardly more than home-made apparatus 
and sub-microscopic quantities of substance, to a practical 
release of energy on a scale thousand of times greater than 
ever before achieved, Social discoveries are intrinsically more 
important than physical ones. A aew vray of doing things has 
an indefinite future not tied to any particular field of knowl- 
edge. The overriding need to avoid a fate similar to that 


_ we have inflicted on our enemy has shown what many scien- 


tists have long believed: that the potentials of modern science 
were not being realized for the simple reason that insufficient 
effort was being put into science. From now on this fact is 
as inescapable as the splitting of the atom itself, 

People had grown so accustomed to the multiplicity of 
ways in which science was affecting modern life that the 


. majority, including many scientists, were content with the 
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relatively small-scale and haphazard manner in which scien- 
tific research was conducted and applied. That method, or 
lack of method, is now dead. The object lesson of the two- 
billion-dollar expenditure on the atomic bomb, with its inte- 
gration of scientific, industrial, and military organizations, 
shows what can be achieved if such projects are tackled ia 


-a big way. There are hundreds of projects in science, already 


known to be realizable theoretically, much less spectacular but 
of importance comparable to that of the atomic bomb. We 
have had one example of them already in this war; the de- 
velopment of penicillin, which has saved many times more 
lives than the atomic bomb has destroyed, or, we hope, will 
ever destroy. Here again the normal development of fifty 


. years was condensed into two by turning on an adequate 
. effort. The problem of protein structure, with its relation to 
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agriculture, food, and disease; the problem of the control of 
genetics, with the production of new and useful species; and 
the great physiological, psychological problem of the relation 
of body and mind—all these should be tackled by interna- 


tional team-work. 


As long as people were content with the pre-uranic scien- 


. tific progress, that is, as long as people were content with 


what they knew, the few imaginative scientists who saw the 
possibilities of the serious and adequate utilization of science 
could get no hearing. Now that everybody has seen what the 
pace can be, they are not going to be content any longer 
with leaving the realization of scientific benefits to their 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren when they could enjoy 
them in their owa lives. The new era of the atom will also 
be the era in which the pursuit and application of science will 
become a major instead of an exceptional human occupation. 
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Put concretely, before the war, between one-tenth and one« 
third of 1 per cent of the national income of modern indus- 
trial states was devoted to scientific research. The war has 
raised this figure to more than 1 per cent, but a rational ap- 
preciation of the newly revealed possibilities of science can- 
not be content with such a limit. The figure must rise year 
by year until it reaches stability at some value that we cannot 
now assess, but may within our owa lifetime reach as much 
as 20 per cent. This implies the recasting of the educational 
system so as to produce many times the number of scientific 
workers and at the same time give every citizen enough scien- 
tific knowledge to appreciate the problems “of the new age, 

A mere increase of scientific activity, however, is not 
enough; it must be coordinated and directed to really worthy 
tasks. The objectives of science— "what needs to be done"— 
are set by the conditions of society. Sometimes perverse con- . 
ditions, such as war, require superior methods of destruction, 
but normally the aim of science should be to enable indi- 
vidual men to realize their inherent possibilities, whether ex- 
pressed in art, in science, or in simple human relations, The 
basic requirements of food, shelter, and work must first be 
met for the present population of the world and for its future 
increase. How: such general directives can be translated into 
scientific research is a task for the scientists themselves. It 
aeeds to be organized—and organized on a world-wide basis. 
Science cannot be done in holes and corners. Only a combina- 
tion of the scientists of all the countries of the world, freely 
interchanging their ideas and persons, can provide sufficient 
mutual stimulation to insure a full growth of science. The 
development of the atom bomb itself required the massed 
leadership in physics of Britain and America, with contribu- 
tions from Denmark and from anti-Nazi Germans. German 
and Japanese science, after its perversion by fascism, was not 
up to the task, Success was achieved by working to a precise 
and narrow end, but for the general advancement and benefit 
of mankind the ends are multiple and indefinite, 

It often takes much greater ingenuity to find out what 
problems have to be solved than actually to solve them once 
they have been stated. Even now we can see only a very small 
fraction of the possible applications of atomic energy. These 
applications must not be attacked in a haphazard way. Just 
as in war we had our priorities, so we must have them in 
peace. The jobs that atomic energy can do immediately are 
probably gigantic enterprises in remote places. Its use, there- 
fore, must be concentrated where such action is likely to give 
the greatest human return, irrespective of national or indi- 
vidual interests, For example, even now the explosive force 
of the atom can be used to dig canals, to break open moun- 
tain chains, to melt ice barriers, and generally to tidy up the 
awkward parts of the world. 

The control of atomic energy, however, which is already 
promised by President Truman, should be from the start a 
fully international control, under the guidance in the first 
place of the United Nations. The maintaining of secrecy on 
the principles and processes involved and the limitation of 
their application to the use of particular nations will be 
doubly disastrous, partly in slowing down the rate of useful 
progress, but, far more seriously, in withholding the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy on account of mutual suspicion. It was 
possible to develop the atom bomb in secrecy but under a 
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cloak so wide that it covered hundreds of the most brilliant 
physicists, chemists, and engineers of America and Europe. 
Far more scientists would have to be brought in for the 
wider peace-time uses. New and valuable ideas from outside 
cannot appear effectively under conditions of secrecy. Science 
needs the widest range of free discussion to develop fruit- 
fully. Sir Henry Dale, president of the Royal Society, has 
made an impassioned plea for open dealing: ` 


I believe that the abandonment of any national claim to 
secrecy about scientific discoveries must be a prerequisite 
for any kind of international control, such as will obvi- 
ously be indispensable if we are to use atomic energy to 
its full value and avoid the final disaster which its misuse 
might bring. 


It is clear that publication and control are indissolubly linked. 
If we have control without publication, we shall have perma- 
nent suspicion and resultant stifling of scientific initiative 
through secrecy. Such a policy will actually tie up the active 
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Germany, Briiish Zone, August 13 
l S LIVE in Germany today is to live in “Cloud-Cuckoo 


Land.” It is remote, by a paradox, „infinitely stable, 


and is separated from the normal activities of men 
and the currents ọf history by immense gulfs, wide, deep, 
and spiritually impassable, In the last week mankind has 
crossed a frontier at whose barriers he has been knocking 
since the Renaissance first awoke him from a sleep that had 
lasted several centuries: he has discovered how to harness 
the powers of atomic fission for his own purposes. Oa a 
plane infinitely lower, the Japanese Government has all but 
surrendered, and for the first time in—how many years is it? 
—thirty or more, the guns are about to be silenced all over 
the globe. 

You would hardly guess at those facts if you were here in 
Germany. They have made no more impact on German life 
than the frail clouds which are moving slowly across the 
summer sky today. On those who garrison this section of the 
country the impact is hardly stronger. It is strangely ironic 
that one of the reasons for the indifference of the latter is 
due to our present inability to harness illimitable power for 
other than destructive purposes: we are still as much at the 
mercy of the weather as we were before the airplane was 
invented. Here we have had no newspapers to read since the 
day before the Soviet Union declared war on Japan; and be- 
cause we have learned to rely on the airplane and have now 
been betrayed by it, we are as much cut off from our only 
satisfying sources of information—the newspapers from 
home—as were our forefathers, in similar appalling weather, 
in the days before the railroad was invented. 

Radio? Yes, somewhere there is a radio, but until today 
a prolonged series of electric storms has interfered with 
receptioa; and when we do manage to turn it on we hear 
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sources of energy, which will be kept for war purposes in- 
stead of used as fast as they are made. Leading scientists in 
the world have already recognized this. Sir James Chadwick 
has said: 


The fundamental principles involved in the atom bomb are 
so widely known that it is only a matter of time before 
every country, even without learning the British and 
United States secrets, develops a similar bomb. I do not 
think there is any safety in every country having it, but 
some effort should be made to control its use. 


The responsibility is heavy. It must be widely borne. The 
democratic countries have finished their first task of liberat- 
ing all countries from domination by reactionary forces, The 


people of these countries and of the rest of the world must 


see to it that they do not again pass under a domination of 
fear created by the very weapons that gave them mastery. 


They will need all their intelligence and political wisdom 


from now on to conquer themselves. 


A 


little more than the ineffable voice of Luxembourg, telling 


‘the Germans that they are guilty, in much the same voice 


that a superior, genteel nursemaid uses when reproving some 
recalcitrant child for stealing jam from the larder. 

Not that the Germans are inclined to stick their fingers 
into the forbidden jam at the moment, but their disinclina- 
tion to listen to nurse is as convinced and certain as that of 
the child forced to receive a rebuke which he believes to be 
neither just nor relevant. It is natural to like jam; and if 
you are not old enough to have a moral sense, you don't listen 
to pious homilies on the sin of theft. : 

But thè Germans have an additional reason for disregard- 
ing this stern, but, alas, amateur, voice: they are concerned 
now with satisfying a desire older even than that for glory, 
older than that for power or self-indulgence, a little older 
than that to reproduce your species: they are concerned with 
the problem of their collective stomach. Nothing else mat- 
ters. They dress up, they go to concerts, they flirt, they rea 


d 
the poverty-stricken little news-sheets we allow them, but mé 


they talk of food, endlessly, distressingly. Atomic bombs, the 
end of “honorary Aryanism,” peace on earth to men of good 
will and all that, these are phantoms for the delight of chil- 
dren, phrases with which the practical mind has mo concern 
at the moment. You can have all the atomic bombs you like, 
they seem to say, provided that little Hansel and little Gretel 
can be guaranteed a cup of milk : ery morning and a slice 
of good bread several times a day. 

Well, of course, little Hansel and Gretel can be guaran- 
teed nothing of the sort. Montgomery, a fine fighting soldiet 
but one who must still prove himself as an administrator, 
makes their flesh creep with hints of famine this winter, 
now so close; and he exhorts them to help themselves. The; 
hear that their harvest is good, but they know better. They 
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Who Should Control the Atomic Bomb? 


Announcer: 

Tbe Reader's Digest, America's 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stirring ses- 
sion of America's Town Meeting, 
the program that gives you both 
sides of issues affecting your life 
and mine. Tonight, back home 
at Town Hall in New York City, 
four authorities clash over an issue 
that may decide your safety and 
the preservation of our civilization. 
Now to open this important ses- 
sion, Tbe Reader's Digest brings 
you the president of Town Hall, 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Look 
at that hand of yours. No, I’m 
not joking. This is serious busi- 
ness. Are you looking at it? It's 
the most powerful hand in all of 
human history. The cave man 
found that he could increase its 


power with the.aid of.a club— 
the kind of thing the Irish call a 
shillelagh. Later, man began to use 
spears and other pointed weapons. 
Then he found he could increase 
his power tremendously by throw- 
ing a stone with a slingshot. Re- 
member how David killed Goliath? 

It wasn't until the fourteenth 
century, however, that man learned 
how to hurl missiles at his enemies 
with the aid of gunpowder. But he 
had to use his hands and a weapon 
in the process. As the human hand 
has become more powerful, it's be- 
come more destructive. 

Lets not forget that it was a 
human hand, the hand of Major 
Tom Ferebee of North Carolina, 
that dropped the first atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima and wiped out a city 
of 126,000 people at one blow. 

Yes, that's the most powerful 
hand in all of human history. It 
was through the integrity of men 
of science, searching for truth, 
using their brains honestly, that 





we found out how to magnify the 
power of the hand so tremen- 
dously, for the hand is the faith- 
ful servant of the brain that di- 
rects it. 

Now the question is, can we 
apply our minds with equal honesty 
in determining how to use this 
power? It'll take the best and most 
courageous thinking on the part of 
each one of us if we are to prevent 
this gigantic power, now in the 
human hand, from being used to 
enslave or destroy us. So we've 
asked four thoughtful men of wide 
influence to lead our discussion this 
evening—a United States Senator, 
the Honorable Owen Brewster of 
the State of Maine; the military 
- editor of the New York Times, 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin, and two dis- 
tinguished news analysts, Raymond 
Swing, who’s heard regularly over 
most of these stations at 7:15, East- 
ern Peace Time, and Edward R. 
Murrow, who only last Thursday 
returned to this country from his 
post in Europe where he’s the 
European representative of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Now we're going to hear first 
from this man whose voice cus- 
tomarily begins, "This is London." 
But, no, this is New York and this 
is Ed Murrow speaking. Ed Mur- 
row. (Applause.) 


Mr. Murrow: 

A few weeks ago I was walking 
through the ruins of Berlin—the 
cinders of a civilization. Any one 
who has seen the damage done by 
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a bombing in the pre-atomic age 
must recognize that humans have 
now developed a method of de- 
stroying humanity. Perhaps that’s 
unimportant, but at least it’s worth 
mentioning. 

I do not believe that this discus- 
sion is really about the atomic 
bomb. It is about the control of 
aggressor nations, 

The atom bomb is an offensive 
weapon. We, in this country, are 
at something of a disadvantage 
when it comes to discussing its 
control, for we have not been 
bombed, even by old-fashioned, 
obsolete methods. Nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to lend urgency to a 
discussion of the control of bomb- 
ing than a few near misses. I have 
not yet discovered anyone who can 
draw a moral distinction between 
a whole lot of little bombs and 
one big one. 

We did not, in my opinion, lose 
the moral leadership of the world 
when we engaged in area bombing 
in Europe or when we used the 
atom bomb. 

The whole purpose of bombing 
is to destroy the enemy’s will to 
resist and his ability to resist. That 
is an understandable military ob- 
jective, and it involves the killing 
and wounding of a lot of civilians, 
whatever kind of bomb is em- 
ployed. 

I would like to suggest that we 
make certain assumptions regard- 
ing the control of the atomic 
bomb. The first is that since 


the bomb has been used, it will 
be used, if there is another war. 
The second assumption is that 
whatever precautions we may take, 
this weapon will, with immeasur- 
able time, be available to other 
nations. Research, and perhaps 
espionage, will make it available 
to them. | 


We cannot retain control of this 
bomb, not even with Senator 
Brewster’s help. If we attempt 
to do so, even for a short span 
of years, we shall face the pros- 
pect of anonymous annihilation. 
We may be persuaded that no 
American government would ever 
abuse this terrifying power; that 
it would only be used in the de- 
fense of righteousness and justice. 
Other nations will not share that 
view, and they will make every 
effort to produce the bomb and 
they will succeed. 


At this moment, our represen- 
tatives engaged in negotiations may 
enjoy a temporary advantage, be- 
cause everyone knows they have 
that bomb in their pocket. But 
the time will surely come when 
other negotiators sitting around 
the table will also have a pocket- 
ful. 

The real problem that confronts 
us is this—what are we prepared 
to do to avoid the necessity of 
having to use this bomb again and 
to prevent its being used against 
us? 

The great powers must sacrifice 
their right of veto in the United 


Nations Organization. That repre- 
sents a great sacrifice of sov- 
ereignty. It can be argued that the 
existing international organization 
has not the authority to exercise 
control over the atomic bomb, I 
agree. But the bomb, like the 
bomber on the battleship, is an 
instrument of national policy. We 
cannot reduce the power of the 
bomb or put it back into the bril- 
liant minds from which it came. 

We cannot keep it secret, there- 
fore, we must, for our very lives, 
strengthen the Security Council. 
It would not involve common 
citizenship, common currency, 
language, or the free movement 
of populations. It would not mean 
that a lot of foreigners would be 
telling us how to run our country. 
It would mean that in our relations 
with other nations we would sub- 
mit to the decisions of a represen- 
tative international body. We 
would give up our freedom of 
action when it comes to making 
war. 

We now have an opportunity, 
perhaps only a fleeting one, to pro- 
vide the world with a leadership 
for which it is longing. The atom 
bomb has not altered the funda- 
mental problem. It has merely 
lent new urgency, jarred some of 
us, though perhaps not Senator 
Brewster, into a realization that a 
continuation of complete sov- 
ereignty is not compatible with 
the survival of civilization. 


I do not advocate the immediate 
broadcasting of the details of the 
bomb’s construction, although that 
would probably have no fatal con- 
sequences. But I do say that we 
are now in a position to summon 
the nations for urgent reconsidera- 
tion of the sacrifices they are pre- 
pared to make to prevent the 
future use of this weapon. 

I have not seen the results of the 
atom bomb, but have had some 
personal experience of bombing 
and being bombed by methods that 
ate now obsolete. 

We, in this country, have merci- 
fully been spared that experience. 
Those who had it, are inclined to 
believe that no sacrifice is too 
great if it will prevent a repeti- 
tion on a more massive scale. 

This is a great nation. I have 
seen its power thrown around the 
world. But we must live with the 
world; we cannot dominate it. 
Other nations are already at work 
on the development of this weapon. 
They have the resources. 

Think what our action would be 
if another nation had this secret 
and we had not. The competition 
is already beginning. If it con- 
tinues, no one can win it. We are 
faced with an opportunity which 
may not recur, and if we fail, retri- 
bution will not limp. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Ed Murrow. Now 
you certainly have needled our next 
speaker, Ed. But I expect he’s 
going to give you about as good 


as you've sent. He is a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee 
in the United States Senate and 
also one of the newly-appointed 
members of the Pearl Harbor In- 
vestigating Committee. I take 
pleasure in presenting to you the 
Honorable Owen Brewster, Senator 
from -the State of Maine. Senator 
Brewster. (Applause.) 


Senator Brewster: 

I think I ought to wear a placard, 
“UNFAIR TO THE SENATE,” 
in putting me in competition with 
one of the most persuasive and 
best-loved voices upon the air. 

I quite agree with Mr. Murrow 
that the atomic bomb has opened 
the Pandora’s box, but I do not 
agree, if | may mix my metaphors, 
that we should jump out of the 
frying pan of our present predica- 
ment into the fire of sacrificing 
our sovereignty to some super- 
state. 

I might agree that we have the 
“bear by the tail,” but are not pre- 
pared to let him go without know- 
ing where he is going to go, because 
up in Maine we are rather cautious 
about bears. (Laughter.) 

In New England the classic story 
concerns the Secretary of the Navy, 
from a typical prairie state, visiting 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the 
first time, and on boarding a ship, 
exclaiming in supposed amazement, 
“Why, the darn thing is hollow!” 
(Laugbter.) . 

It is with somewhat similar inno- 
cence and humility that one ap- 


proaches the atomic bomb. Jules 
Verne is a piker before the impli- 
cations of this Frankenstein. 

A responsible scientist pictures 
an innocent-appearing suitcase in 
a hotel room here at Broadway 
and 42nd Street, under the impul- 
sion of a radio wave from any- 
where you please, suddenly ac- 
complishing the disintegration of 
this great city in which we meet 
with all its millions of inhabitants. 
Even your present dynamic Mayor 
LaGuardia might be helpless be- 
fore such a force. (Laugbter.) 

This discussion assumes the pres- 
ent head start of the United States 
in this discovery, and priority in its 
development and control, and also 
in counter measures for protection 
against its destructive possibilities. 

The United States might well 
rest its claim upon the right of 
conquest, exactly as the continents 
have belonged, under international 
law, to those who first established 
possession. The United States, 
however, may much more appro- 
priately in this day and generation 
rest its claim not merely upon the 
right of discovery, but upon the 
far more solemn ground of the 
pledge by President Truman, to 
use this elemental force of nature 
only for the welfare of mankind. 

As humanity emerges by slow 
degrees from the jungle, America 
stands out as a "trustee" in this 
century of potential "Peace On 
Earth"—vwith American industrial 


might reaching culmination in the 
creation of the atomic bomb. 

Cynics may compare this con- 
cept of America to the "Kultur of 
the Kaiser" and the delusion of a 
master race. But the reality re- 
mains that peace-loving people 
everywhere look to America for 
the salvation of the world from 
the dread forces of destruction that 
so recently threatened disaster to 
all alike. 


Without disparagement of our 
great Allies and their tremendous 
contribution to our common cause, 
it is yet evident and generally 
agreed that the unique geograph- 
ical location of the United States, 
plus our vast industrial develop- 
ment, made the indispensable con- 
tribution to the total victory we 
have achieved. (Applause.) 

The continuing cultivation of 
our unique resources is equally es- 
sential to keep the victory won. 
We have created a $2,000,000,000 
dynamo. We have developed a 
winning team of scientists. The 
momentum of this machine must 
not be lost as we move from the 
muskets of 1776 to the modern 
machine gun in the development of 
atomic energy. 

Without blinking our eyes at 
certain blemishes in our past, no 
great nation on earth has a better 
record of peaceful development to 
justify a custodianship of this de- 
veloping device for the good of all 
mankind. This is not nationalistic 
drivel, but simple fact. 


This challenges in no way the 
historic development of other 
great nations, but recognizes rather 
the unique opportunity afforded us 
in this hemisphere for a com- 
paratively peaceful expansion until 
we have made of this continent 
the productive model, and less hap- 
pily, perhaps, the envy of all the 
earth. 

I am not afraid of a “Pax Amer- 
icana,” with the emphasis on the 
“pax.” Pending the maturing of 
a world organization and the 
demonstration of its capacity to 
conserve the peace, no considera- 
tion can properly be given to turn- 
ing over this perhaps priceless 
secret to any other group since 
this discovery may spell life or 
death, not only for America, but 
for civilization itself, as it has 
been slowly and painfully evolved 
upon this earth by the sacrifices 
of the generations who have left 
to us this priceless heritage. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Brewster. 
Now we hear the familiar voice of 
another distinguished commen- 
tator, the chairman of the Council 
for Democracy and the celebrated 
American Broadcasting Company 
news analyst, Raymond Swing, 
speaking to us from Washington. 
Mr. Swing. (Applause.) 


Mr. Swing: 
I shall start with a word about 
the theme that the United States 


lcst its moral leadership in using 
the atomic bomb in the war. My 
gifted friend Ed Murrow thinks 
not. He sees no moral difference 
between killing civilians on a vast 
scale and killing them on a scale 
not so vast. I think he’s right. 

But, right or wrong, few, I be- 
lieve, can deny that we can forfeit 
the moral leadership of the world 
by the way we handle the atomic 
bomb from now on. At present 
we say, and Senator Brewster has 
said it tonight, that we’re keeping 
the secret of the bomb to our- 
selves as trustees in the cause of 


peace. 

Now that word “trustees” is 
most carelessly used in this con- 
text. A trustee is someone ap- 
pointed to hold something belong- 
ing to someone else and to ad- 
minister it for someone else, being 
responsible for his administration 
to the authority who appointed 
him. A person can’t be self-ap- 
pointed as trustee responsible only 
to himself. 

We may have the best of inten- 
tions, but we’re not trustees, and 
to say that we are hides from our- 
selves, though not from anyone 
else, that we are thinking of our 
own safety. We think we shall 
not endanger other countries, and 
we shall be much safer if we keep 
other countries from having the 
atomic bomb. 

If this belief of ours were shared 
by other countries — other than 
Britain and Canada, who are sup- 


posed to share the secret of the 
bomb with us—our course would 
not create fear in the world. It 
would create a feeling of security. 

But in the nature of things, the 
other countries will feel weaker 
and will try to make themselves 
stronger, first, by finding the secret 
of the bomb themselves, which all 
countries with scientific equipment 
are doing just as fast as they 
know how, or by making other 
terrible weapons, or by combin- 
ing against us, or as it's called— 
counterbalancing us. 

So the exclusive possession of 
the secret of the bomb is an in- 
ducement to rivalry and the stimu- 
lant of fear. Whatever we say 
about promoting the peace of the 
world, we're not promoting world 
peace, but the "Pax Americana," 
a peace which we dominate so 
long as we are powerful enough 
to have our way. That is no more 
moral leadership than a super- 
dreadnaught is moral in over- 
shadowing a cruiser. Nor is it in 
the American tradition. 


It would be in our tradition to 
take the truly moral leadership, 
and that we can only do if we lead 
with a moral principle. Instead of 
using the atomic secret in a way 
to inspire fear, we should use it 
to inspire trust. We should use 
it to build, not to dismay. 


It is my contention that no sov- 
ereign nation should have the ex- 
clusive or the shared use of the 
atomic bomb (applause), for all 


sovereign nations are potential 
rivals and in a world of unlimited 
sovereignty, war cannot be abol- 
ished. So long as the possibility 
of war exists, the possibility ex- 
ists that a large part of the human 
race, and certainly all of civiliza- 
tion will be destroyed by the 
weapons of. the next organized 
carnage. 


So in line with Mr. Murrow's 
thought, I advocate that we take 
what would be the greatest step 
in moral leadership in our history. 
We should announce our earnest 
desire to limit our own sovereignty 
in all matters of security by com- 
mitting our security to a greatly 
strengthened United Nations Or- 
ganization (applause) on the con- 
dition that the other nations of 
the world join us and similarly 
limit their sovereignty. 


We should announce that we 


. shall take this earliest step to call 


a conference to organize the 
United Nations to exercise this 
sovereignty, and that if and when 
it is achieved, we shall turn over 
to the Council the secret of the 
bomb with the exclusive right to 
use it and to use all other weapons 
of war. 

Only by creating such a world 
government with full authority to 
maintain security for all nations 
can mankind hope to avert an- 
other war and so to survive the 
release of atomic energy and the 
perfection of guided missiles. To 
propose this would be assuming 


a moral leadership of grandeur 
equal to—yes, greater than—our 
technical, engineering, and scien- 
tific leadership. It is the one true 
hope of survival for ourselves and 
the civilized world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Raymond Swing. 
Our next speaker is a graduate of 
Annapolis, served in the Navy for 
three and a half years, and since 
that time has been a student of 
military and naval science. I take 
pleasure in presenting at this time 
the military editor of New York 
Times, Mr. Hanson Baldwin. 


( Applause.) 


Mr. Baldwin: 


It is all very well tonight to 
talk as Mr. Swing has about what 
should be done with the atomic 
bomb. But some of the sugges- 
tions that have been advanced 
since the bombing of Hiroshima 
are out of this world. “They re- 
mind me of epitaphs on grave- 
stones and of the wry remark of 
a man who had just wandered 
through a cemetery and had read 
many of those laudatory inscrip- 
tions. “I can’t help wondering,” 
he said, “where all the sinners are 
buried." (Laughter.) 

I can’t help stressing, therefore, 
that blueprints of the millennium 
are pretty, Mr. Swing, but mean- 
ingless. The truth is, of course, 
that man’s progress in the techno- 
logical and material fields has far 
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outstripped his political and spirit- 
ual developments. (Applause.) 

When we talk about what 
should be done with the atomic 
bomb, we ought to keep closely 
keyed to the reality of what can 
be done about it within the 
framework of our present political, 
economic, educational, and moral 
developments. There must be cer- 
tain guideposts, facts, assumptions, 
and premises to the practical action 
we can take. 


Let me try to outline a few of 
those: 

First, the atomic bomb, though 
it makes the waging of war far 
more devastating and horrible than 
ever before, does not spell the end 
of man or of civilization. What 
is to be feared from the atomic 
bomb is not the annihilation of 
man but his degradation; not the 
end of civilization but a reversion 
to the Dark Ages—the Dark Ages 
of tyranny and mental and physical 
poverty. 

Second, sooner or later, other 
great powers will discover the se- 
cret of manufacture of the atomic 
bomb, whether we give it to them 
or not. 

Third, in time the great powers 
will evolve some system of defense 
against atomic explosives, even 
though partial and incomplete. 

Fourth, the very potential of the 
atomic bomb and long distance 
rockets might be an attraction to 
unscrupulous men avid for power. 


Fifth, it follows that the atomic 
bomb per se is not necessarily a 
factor for peace. 

Sixth, the problem of control of 
the atomic bomb cannot be sep- 
arated from the problem of the 
development of atomic energy for 
industrial purposes. If nations are 
to be allowed to manufacture 
plutonium and uranium for peace- 
time use, it would be easy to con- 
ceal and difficult to prevent, by 
any system of international inspec- 
tion, the final step—the use of 
plutonium and uranium for war 
purposes. 


Seven, no international organi- 
zation yet exists to which control 
of the atomic bomb and atomic 
energy development could be en- 
trusted. Even when the United 
Nations Charter has been ratified 
by the participating nations, the 
resulting organization will not be 
of sufficient strength or maturity, 
as things stand now, to handle the 
awful responsibility of such power. 
You do not give a stick of dyna- 
mite to a baby. 


Technical strength and military 
power cannot be entrusted to po- 
litical and economic weakness. 
(Applause.) One need only glance 
at today’s headlines to understand 
the weakness of the United Na- 
tions Organization. It is, plainly, 
not united. We lend lip service 
to internationalism but we still 
think and act in terms of national- 
ism. Nor can we do otherwise 
until the peoples of the world 
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through the slow process of edu- 
cation think in international terms. 

I fully agree with Mr. Swing 
that the abandonment of national- 
ism and the sacrifice of sovereignty 
is the eventual hope of the world, 
but I feel very sure that the world 
is not educated to any such step 
today. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that 
for the time being the United States 
must retain control of the secrets 
of the atomic bomb and of its man- 
ufacture. (Applause.) I say this 
in the full knowledge that perhaps 
in three to five years, maybe more 
and maybe less, other great powers 
will discover these secrets whether 
we give it to them or not. But 
those years are years which must 
be wisely used. 

Keep control of the atomic 
bomb at home for the time being, 
but work immediately to strengthen 
the United Nations Charter and to 
make the United Nations Organi- 
zation a going concern. 

Propose the international abo- 
lition of conscription and inter- 
national limitation upon arma- 
mets. Abolish the veto power 
and the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization which 
now make it impossible to prevent 
great wars. 

Propose an international agree- 
ment which would outlaw the use 
of atomic explosives in war except 
in retaliation. 

Broaden the police functions and 
military strength of the United 
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Nations Organization. Set up un- 
der its authority an international 
atomic energy control commission, 
and then, but not until then, trans- 
mit the secret of the atomic bomb 
to the United Nations. 

I submit, ladies and gentlemen, 
our real problem is not the control 
of the atomic bomb. It is control 
of power in itself and of the na- 
ture of man. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Hanson Baldwin. 
Now will you gentlemen step up 
here around the microphone, 
please. We've come to the point 
where there's got to be a little 
give and take. Ed Murrow, we 
haven't heard from you for a long 
time. Here's your chance to get 
back at the Senator if you have 
any words for him. 

Mr. Murrow: I was very much 
impressed by the eloquence of the 
Senator's remarks—more impressed, 
perhaps, by his rhetoric than by his 
logic. (Laughter and applause.) I 
would like to put to him one ques- 
tion. That is, he used the phrase, 
“If we keep this secret, we will 
then be in for a period of com- 
paratively peaceful expansion.” 
What is comparative peace? Does 
that imply only little wars in which 
we are not engaged at the out- 
set as was the case when this one 
began? What do you, mean, 
Senator, by comparative peaceful 
developments? 

Mr. Denny: Senator, your words 
rise up to haunt you. 
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Senator Brewster: “Well, for- 
tunately, I put it in the past tense 
and commented on the develop- 
ment of America through a com- 
paratively peaceful expansion as 
compared with the 2,000 years of 
wars that have afflicted Europe and 
presented us with our present mess. 
Here in America, we have been 
comparatively peaceful and offered 
this example to the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Baldwin. Have you a comment? 


Mr. Baldwin: As I was saying 
at the end of my talk, it seems to 
me that the basic problem is, not 
the control of the atomic energy, 
but the control of the spirit of man 
and of power—national and inter- 
national power. Such control I 
think can be exercised only by the 
heart and by the mind and by the 
spirit. The job ahead is not only 
one for governments, but it comes 
down to you and me, to the school, 
to the church, and to the home. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Swing in Wash- 
ington should have a comment on 
that. 

Mr. Swing: Yes, I'd like to say 
something to Hanson Baldwin. He 
seemed to be chiding me for ap- 
proaching the millenium very 
swiftly. During the first part of 
his talk he didn’t get very far to- 
ward it and then toward the end 
he seemed to me to make a fast 
leap in my direction. He said, let’s 
have an agreement “to outlaw the 


use of atomic bombs in war except 
in retaliation.” 

Now, obviously if there are to 
be wars, as that implies, even if 
the veto power is abolished, the 
bomb is pretty sure to be used and 
we are pretty sure to lose our 
civilization along with every other 
great power. Then you suggest 
that police functions and military 
strength of the United Nations be 
increased. Now these two ideas 
don’t fit, as I see things. If the 
United Nations can enforce peace, 
there need be no wars. There need 
be only police action to enforce 
the law. 

Now why don’t you come all the 
way to my position and let the 
complete control of aggressive 
weapons be handed over to a really 
United Nations Organization for 
its exclusive use. If it’s the spirit 
of man that you are afraid of, 
let me assure you the spirit of man 
in this world today wants peace. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Hanson, he is a very 
persuasive talker, isn’t he? 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, I know that 
from old. There are too many 
"ifs" however, I think in Mr. 
Swing’s declaration. I wonder if 
he really believes that all the other 
nations of the world will turn over 
to United Nations Organization 
some of their sovereignty. I predi- 
cated the final part of my talk 
_upon the assumption that we 
would not give the atomic bomb 
to the United Nations until certain 
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conditions had been fulfilled, 
among them the giving up of some 
of the sovereignty of other nations 
as well as the sovereignty of the 
United States. I think that is a 
most important element. I doubt 
if even Mr. Swing believes that 
that will be accomplished quickly. 

Mr. Swing: Well, I also predi- 
cated my final gift of the atomic 
secret to the World Organization 
on the predication that everyone 
else gave up their sovereignty in 
exactly the same way we do. No 
one else is going to do it unless 
we take the lead. We have the 
bomb. “We have to inspire the 
trust. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Swing. Mr. Murrow has something 
to say about sovereignty. I think 
he ought to get into this point. 

Mr. Murrow: Well, it wasn’t 
really something about sovereignty, 
and I realize that this is not a 
humorous subject that we are dis- 
cussing. I did want to report 
probably the most cynical comment 
that I have heard on this subject 
which came from a Scots friend 
of mine a few weeks ago. 

He said, “For years I've been 
convinced that the pigs would in- 
herit the earth. Now, I'm not so 
sure there will be any pigs left.” 

It does come down to whether 
or not nations are prepared to 
sacrifice their sovereignty. Hanson 
Baldwin seems to think that we 
must wait until we reach a period 
of perfection. Unless we give a 


lead, then I think we are doomed. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster: Well, I don’t 
know about the pigs of which he 
speaks but the State of Maine con- 
tributed 25,000 mice to the New 
Mexican experiment with the bomb. 
I haven’t heard from the mice yet 
as to what they think about it. 

But Mr. Murrow is departing on 
a global tour and we shall listen 
to his voice around the globe, fol- 


lowing a trail I took some two, 


years ago. I suspect that when 
he returns from that tour, after 
having surveyed the two billion 
people on this earth who are out- 
side the Anglo-Saxon domain— 
we are only 10 per cent of it—he’s 
going to believe that, as Mr. Bald- 
win says, it’s going to be quite a 
long time before we can accomp- 
lish this supersovereignty of which 
our friends so fondly talk. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
gentlemen, we have a great Town 


Hall audience here which is anx- 
ious to get into this discussion, so 
while you get ready to answer their 
questions, let’s pause briefly for 
station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of ques- 
tions vitally important to you, 
sponsored by the most widely read 
of all magazines, The Reader's Di- 
gest. 

Tonight, Raymond Swing, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, Senator Owen 
Brewster, and Hanson Baldwin are 
discussing the topic, “Who Should 
Control the Atomic Bomb?” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period immediately following, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Write to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. Enclose ten cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. Now here again is Mr, 
Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
for the questions from our repre- 
sentative Town Hall audience, and 
PII start with a question from the 
lady in red. 

Lady: Mr. Murrow. Don't you 
think that the fact that the United 
States has the bomb it will prevent 
another Pearl Harbor? 


Mr. Denny: Don't you think it 
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will prevent another Pearl Harbor 
now that we have the bomb? 

Mr. Murrow: The bomb is an 
offensive weapon and had we had 
many of those bombs available at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, it would 
not necessarily have prevented that 
great disaster. The important 
thing it seems to me to remember 
is that so long as that bomb is 


controlled by a single nation, it is 
an offensive weapon. We shall 
use it, if we use it, entirely on our 
own judgment and our own re- 
sponsibility. “That seems to me a 
responsibility which we should, 
perhaps, not assume and which will 
not be willingly or enthusiastically 
granted to us by other nations. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Is 
there a question for Mr. Swing? 


Man: I address my question to 
Mr. Swing. Should we turn over 
the secret of the bomb’s manufac- 
ture to the United Nations Or- 
ganization, what can we expect 
them to do with it? Would it 
not be far more practical for us 
to retain our custodianship while 
the building of a stronger United 
Nations Organization is continued? 

Mr. Swing: He has asked me 
a question that I have already an- 
swered. I have already proposed 
that we shall keep the bomb until 
a new organization is built to 
which we have yielded our sov- 
ereignty in matters of security and 
other nations have done so. But 
I think that is preferable to giv- 
ing the secret to an organization 
which is incomplete. I think while 
we have the bomb, we also have 
the means of persuasion. I want 
it to be used in a way to invite 
and create trust rather than the 
way we are using it now which 
is to create a certain amount of 
fear and dread. 
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Mr. Denny: Mr. Swing, I think 
what the gentleman is driving at 
is are you in favor of creating the 
organization first and then turning 
the bomb over to it or turning the 
bomb over to the organization now 
and working toward the develop- 
ment of a stronger world organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Swing: “Well, thank you, 
Mr. Denny. I had already said 
in my main statement I was in 
favor of our taking immediate 
steps to improve the organization 
and after the organization had 
been created then to turn the secret 
over to them. So I agree with 
him. 

Mr. Denny: Yes. That's very 
good. I just wanted to get that 
perfectly clear. Now the lady 
there in the chartreuse dress. Yes? 


Lady: My question is to Sen- 
ator Brewster. How can we hope 
for a permament peace by retain- 
ing this world shaking weapon be- 
tween two nations? 

Senator Brewster: Well, it is 
my thought that I have more con- 
fidence because of the record of 
America in world history in its 
use of this vast energy and power 
for the good of mankind than I 
have in sharing it with all the na- 
tions of the earth, because we'll 
be unable to discriminate. If we're 
going to give it to the United Na- 
tions, they all get it. And so if 
any single one in that should ever 
fall from grace, we would be faced 
with this problem. This idea is 


not unique with me as I simply say 
what President Truman said, “We 
must constitute ourselves trustees 
of this new force to prevent its 
misuse and to turn it into the 
channels of service to mankind.” 
I think that pledge from America 
with its history of a century and 
a half of nonaggression is the 
greatest assurance the peoples of 
the world can possibly have. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. The man here? 

Man: I address my question to 
Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin, I 
would like to know if the eco- 
nomic production and the financ- 
ing of the bomb would give the 
control of the bomb to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Baldwin? Well, 
I'm afraid I don't understand the 
import of it either. Let's have 
him repeat it and see if he can 
make it a little clearer to us. 


Man: I mean that it cost a 
great deal of money, perhaps two 
billion dollars, and a great eco- 
nomic and industrial plant to build 
this bomb. The smaller nations 
could not spend the money and 
would not have the development, 
the economic development, or the 
factory to make such a bomb. 
Could we control that bomb in the 
United Nations League by that 
manner? 

Mr. Baldwin: “Well, of course, 
I think I can talk around your 
question. It's a tremendous prob- 
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lem. First of all, you’ve got to 
have some control over all the 
deposits of uranium in the world— 
pitchblende and other things from 
which uranium is derived. Those 
are scattered all over the earth. 
We don’t know how much uranium 
material there is in Russia. We 
do know there is some in Czecho- 
slovakia, some in Canada, some in 
the United States, and some in the 
Belgian Congo. 

The United Nations organiza- 
tion would have to take control 
of that material. It would then 
have to presume to take over all 
the factories that we have built, 
and, literally, all of the industry 
of America has contributed to this 
bomb. It’s not just the factories 
that are down in the south and 
in Oregon. It’s the entire industrial 
nexus of America that has con- 
tributed. 


So you see that is the giant 
problem that would be involved in 
having the United Nations manu- 
facture and control the atomic 
bomb. It would in a real sense 
involve a financing problem and a 
sacrifice of sovereignty by all of 
the nations of the world. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin. There are a number of 
distinguished guests here in our 
hall this evening. One of them is 
a man who probably knows more 
about this bomb than anybody else 
but who can't talk about it. I'm 
referring to a man who I want to 
present to this audience and let 


the radio audience know that he’s 
here. He's the man who took the 
idea from Mr. Einstein to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt back in 1939. 
Those of you who follow 
Raymond Swing’s broadcast re- 
member that he told this whole 
story on his broadcast. I'm speak- 
ing of Mr. Alexander Sachs, dis- 
tinguished American economist 


who is up there in a box. Mr. 
Sachs, will you rise? Let us see 
you. (Applause.) Thank you 


very much, Mr. Sachs. We are 
sorry that we can't hear from you, 
but perhaps sometime we can. 
Also, there are two distinguished 
American veterans in the audience. 
Im going to ask them to give us 
a comment question if they care 
to—a former lieutenant in the in- 
fantry, now chairman of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, Mr. 
Charles Guy Bolté. Mr. Bolté, 
have you a question? (Applause.) 
Mr. Bolté: Id like to ask Mr. 
Baldwin a question. You say, 
Mr. Baldwin, that we cannot hope 
to get any sort of world govern- 
ment until we have educated peo- 
ple to be internationally minded. 


If you think back over history, 
I think you would probably find, 
as I do in thinking back, that 
what happened throughout history 
was that great attempts through- 
out the various religions, and so 
on, to raise the standards of human 
behavior were not always very suc- 
cessful by instilling new moral 
standards. What did happen was 
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that when police forces were in- 
stituted and a code of law was set 
forth in a nation, the citizens of 
the nation found they could live 
with a good deal more safety and 
security. - 

Now wouldn’t you think that 
the same thing might hold true in 
international affairs and that the 
way to give the atomic bomb to 
the United Nations is to strengthen 
the organization so that it can, 
in fact, enforce the rule of law 
among the nations of the world? 


( Applause.) 

Mr. Baldwin: I have no quarrel 
with that, Mr. Bolté. Nor have I 
any quarrel in principle with what 
either Edward Murrow or Ray- 
mond Swing is saying. I think 
we agree in principle but we differ 
very definitely and violently as to 
the time that may be required for 
this process. I for one will not be 
cast down or despondent if an- 
other war does assail the earth at 
some future time. I believe that 
man progresses. I believe that 
profoundly, but I believe that he 
progresses slowly, and it’s the ten- 
dency of Americans in case of such 
set-backs in civilization to become 
impatient, to want to see the mil- 
lenium in a day. I differ there 
with Mr. Swing; I agree heartily 
with all that Mr. Bolté has said. 
Im all in favor of the United 
States taking the lead in trying 
to secure some law internationally. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Swing, do you want to comment 
on that? 


Mr. Swing: Well, I heard my 
name being used there again. I 
just want to suggest that the dis- 
may that Mr. Baldwin thinks he’s 
not going to feel in case there's 
another war isn't in line with what 
he, himself, said. He did say 
earlier that he didn't believe this 
civilization would be destroyed, 
but what would happen was that 
we'd go back to the Dark Ages 
and man would be degraded. Well, 
I'll agree with him about that; 
everybody will. “That's all the end 
of civilization means—the Dark 
Ages and man’s degradation. It 
seems to me that he would be 
much more dismayed than he lets 
on at this present time. We 
haven't any time. We haven't the 
secret but for two to five years, 
and then the question is whether 
the bomb will be used, not whether 
we share the secret. One way to 
make sure that the bomb isn't used 
is to make sure there aren't wars. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. There's 
another veteran back there in the 
aisle who was assistant to Com- 
mander Stassen at San Francisco, 
a former lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, and author of a lead ar- 
ticle in the current Atlantic, “A 
Serviceman Looks at the Peace.” 
He is Mr. Cord Meyer. Mr. 
Meyer. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Meyer: Senator Brewster, 
I'd like to ask you a queston. Your 
argument rests on the assumption 
that we can indefinitely keep the 
atomic secret. No scientist who 
had anything to do with its con- 
struction agrees with you. The 
custodianship idea is good, at best, 
for a very limited time. What do 
you propose, Mr. Brewster, when 
the imminent day comes when our 
knowledge is universal and every- 
one shares it—that we sit back and 
wait pending the maturing of the 
international organization, as you 
put it? Is it going to go all by 
itself, Mr. Brewster? We don’t 
have a long time, Mr. Brewster, 
to establish government on a world 
level. To suggest that this gov- 
ernment on a world level is im- 
possible for a long time to come 
is to say, Mr. Brewster, that we 
are doomed and that there is noth- 
ing that we can do about it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Id say that Mr. 
Cord Meyer is a good candidate 
for Town Meeting, wouldn’t you, 
Senator? 


Senator Brewster: Well, I cer- 
tainly appreciate his contribution, 
and, fresh from the last war, even 
as he is from this, I was Executive 
Secretary of the League to Enforce 
Peace in the State of Maine, or- 
ganized under the leadership of 
Root, Taft, and others, with this 
very objective in mind. I have 
never ceased to labor in every po- 
sition of power that I have held 


and in the Congress of the United 
States, a low and unregenerate Re- 
publican from Maine ( laughter), 
I have voted consistently through- 
out the past ten years for every 
measure calculated to bring a bet- 
ter understanding among the na- 
tions in this great dream of a day 
of peace. 


I am also conscious of the fact 
that there are many problems in 
our past. I’m conscious of the 
fact that we started a little experi- 
ment in this, ourselves, a century 
and a half ago with every hope 
of success, and yet, at the end of 
75 years we fought the bloodiest 
civil war in all history to deter- 
mine whether any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated could en- 
dure. So, perhaps, my youthful 
enthusiasm has been moderated 
with an observation of years. I 
recognize what the scientists say, 
but I recognize, also, that we have 
a four or five-year head start, that 
this is not static, but dynamic, 
that the two billion dollar engine 
that we have built, that the great 
team of scientists we have created 
are not going to stand still, but 
are going on in the evolution of 
this mighty weapon that has been 
born, and that we do have that as 
a trusteeship pending the day when 
the time of peace on earth shall 
really arrive. So I feel that Amer- 
ica must recognize, as President 
Truman said, its trusteeship of this 
for the good of all mankind. ( Ap- 
plause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Brewster. Any comments, Mr. 
Swing? : 

Mr. Swing: Yes, I’ve got a com- 
ment or two to make on that. It 
seems to me that Senator Brewster’s 
impatience with mankind has taken 
only a few years to mature. He's 
still a young man and if he be- 
lieved in peace after the last war, 
won't he rejoin the peace move- 
ment now and work for it in the 
sense that Mr. Murrow and I want 
it—that we now create a real 
security in the world. I want to 
add this idea, too, that the sov- 
ereignty that we are going to give 
up in this country and other coun- 
tries are going to give up, isn’t 
a sovereignty that the people lose. 
It will be the people in the world 
organization which will really have 
the sovereignty and who will really 
do the abolition of war. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Swing’s doing 
a very persuasive job on his oppo- 
sition tonight—just inviting them 
over. All right, now, the young 
sailor back there. Yes? 


Sailor: I have a question for 
Mr. Swing. I would like to know, 
as long as he puts such a great deal 
of alliance on this moral persua- 
sion, whether he isn’t thinking a 
little bit of the future more than 
the present. Where in European 
history has moral persuasion pre- 
vailed against the sword? The 
United Nations are predominately 
of European background. Let's go 
by the record. (Applause.) 


Mr. Swing: Well, I would say 
to that that the record shows that 
Europe set up a League of Nations 
at the end of the last war in the 
hope that wars might be stopped 
by collective action. While it was 
our idea, it was Europe which ac- 
cepted it and we did not accept it. 
Even Europeans are people who 
don't like killing and don't like 
being killed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We 
can’t have a good Town Meeting 
discussion on this question of an 
approach to world peace without 
having our good friend, Ely Cul- 
bertson, here, and there he is ready 
to put Senator Brewster on the 
spot. 

Mr. Culbertson: My name is 
Ely Culbertson, and, like Senator 
Brewster, I am trying to build a 


bridge to peace. But Senator 
Brewster is not afraid of the atomic 
bomb. He lives in Maine. 
( Laugbter.) 


Senator Brewster: Come up and 
see me sometime. 

Mr. Culbertson: We poor hu- 
man beings—we live right here 
in New York City—and we are 
scared to death. Can I therefore 
ask the Senator to define once and 
for all exactly and specifically that 
beautiful little word “sovereignty?” 

Mr. Denny: Senator, did you 
come with a definition of sov- 
ereignty in your pocket? ( Laugh- 
ter.) 

Senator Brewster: Well, I read 
the Declaration of Independence 
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and to it I still subscribe. I won't 
repeat it here for this audience but 
I think it was fairly clear here in 
New York a good many years ago 
when we declared our independ- 
ence for which we have fought 
several wars. 

I think the American people 
know pretty well what we mean. 
I think we are quite ready to co- 
operate with all other peoples in 
ali measures designed to keep the 
peace. But after the discussions 
at San Francisco and those now 
proceeding in London and the 
proposals that are pending by very 
potent nations, I think it is evident 
that the millennium has not yet 
arrived. I do believe that America 
is the greatest hope of peace 
throughout the century that is now 
ahead. “That's why I want to keep 
our powder dry. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Culbertson 
wants to talk back there. 


Mr. Culbertson: Can I ask once 
and for all, dear Senator, will you 
define that beautiful word "sover- 
eignty” (laughter )—not generali- 
ties, but specific? (Applause. ) 

Senator Burton: When in the 
course of human events it becomes 
necessary for a people to assert 
among the nations their proper po- 
sition, then it is incumbent upon 
them to state their reasons and 
America a century and a half ago 
declared its right to govern itself 
in a democratic form, and this, 
as Mr. Murrow just reminded me, 
is the only place in all the whole 


wide world where anything like 
this could now go on. I ask you, 
are we ready to surrender the sov- 
ereignty of this country to the 
fifteen or twenty different kinds 
of dictatorships that now dominate 
the different nations of the earth? 
(Shouts of “No” and applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
we'll take this question from the 
gentleman there in the back. Yes? 
Man: I wanted to address one 
to Raymond Swing, briefly. It is 
still a policing problem all over 
the world, and does Mr. Swing 
consider that Soviet Russia, once 
she has secured the secret of the 
atomic bomb—and all the speakers 


have agreed that eventually all na- 


tions will have it—that she will re- 
linquish her insistence upon the 
veto power and Security Council 
setup? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Swing? 


Mr. Swing: My answer to that 
is I don’t know what the Soviet 
Union will do. I know that the 
Soviet Union is a federation and 
understands the federal principle. 
I believe the Soviet Union wants 
security. I’m sure the people of 
the Soviet Union want peace. At 
the present time, the Soviet Union 
sees us in possession of a weapon 
which we don’t give to them, the 
secret of which we don’t share with 
them. If people in the Soviet Union 
are now afraid of us and sense our 
using our power against them, then 
I think they are only acting as we 
would act in their place. 


If, however, we made it clear 
to the Soviet Union that we do 
not oppose them with the atomic 
bomb, but will share it with the 
world organization which is to 
keep the peace for all of us, then 
I think the Soviet Union, being a 
federal state, is more likely to come 
in than not. They won't come in 
unless we do propose it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Ray- 
mond Swing, Senator Brewster, Ed 
Murrow, and Hanson Baldwin. It's 
hard to bring a discussion of this 
kind to a close and I know that a 
great many people all over the 
country, yes, and our men in the 
armed forces who hear this pro- 
gram in various parts of the world, 
and hospitals here at home, will 
carry on their own discussions of 
this baffling problem. Man is not 
going to give up readily once he's 
set out to do something as he's a 
very tenacious animal. And he's 
not going to give up readily on 
next week's topic, which I'll tell 
you about in just a moment as 
soon às our announcer tells you a 
brief, dramatic story of how a 
wrecked bomber carried a key to 


greater understanding between the 
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United States and our ally, China. 

Announcer: “A Bridge Between 
Free Peoples," is the title of an 
article on a recent back cover of 
The Readers Digest. Its by a 
Belgian-born priest who has taught 
in China for more than seven years 


and is noW a naturalized Chinese 
citizen. He writes: 


“While I was visiting a lonely moun- 
tain hamlet in northern China, the vil- 
lage barber invited me to occupy his 
brand new makeshift chair. It was the 
bombardier's seat of an American B-25. 
As he trimmed my hair, I heard an 
amazingly cosmopolitan conversation 
among the other villagers, none of 
whom had ever been beyond the nearest 
hill. One discussed an American farm 
program. Another spoke of an Amer- 
ican patriot, Nathan Hale. A third 
chuckled over the strange cinema career 
of Mickey Rooney. 


"I expressed my wonder at the ex- 
tent of their knowledge to the village 
school teacher, a frosty bearded 80-year- 
old man who spoke English. His eyes 
twinkled as he admitted, ‘I have been 
telling them all these things just from 
memory, you know, from pure memory. 
But, come, I'd like to take you to see 
the American flying chariot that was 
forced down here after dropping bombs 
over Japan. We like to look at it 
because it is a symbol, a bridge between 
our two peoples, and a token of the 
hopes of freedom loving people of all 
the world.’ 

"As we approached the fallen B-25, I 
saw lying beside it the cover of an old 
Reader's Digest. I read its list of titles, 
"They Grow Their Own and Live Bet- 
ter’; ‘Portrait of an American’; ‘Alias 
Andy Hardy’ — the very subjects that 
had been discussed by the Chinese vil- 
lagers. I had found the secret of the 
remarkable memory of the old teacher. 
This plane that planted the seeds of 
death in Tokyo had planted the seeds 
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of knowledge in the mountains of 


China." 

Ibe Reader's Digest is now pub- 
lished in six languages, and is dis- 
tributed in 53 countries. The 
editors of Tbe Reader's Digest plan 
to add other foreign editions so 
that more and more The Reader's 
Digest will become a bridge be- 
tween free peoples. Now, here 
again is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Well, neighbors, we 
still have some unfinished business 
with the Japs. Your sons, fathers, 
brothers helped to win the mili- 
tary victory but it’s up to us and 
our Allies to see that it was not 
in vain. If this peace should turn 
out to be only an armistice, what 
a mockery we should have made 
of this victory. 

SO we invite you to join us next 
week when Brigadier General 
Carlos Romulo, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands; 
Wilfred Fleisher, author and com- 
mentator; Royal Arch Gunnison, 
foreign correspondent and news 
analyst; and a fourth speaker to be 
announced, discuss the question, 
“How Can We Make a Lasting 
Peace With Japan?” 

Announcer: Be sure to tune in 
next week when Te Readers 
Digest brings you Town Meeting. 
(Applause.) 
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